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To the Reader 


This modest book is not a source for comparative Semitic grammar and lexicon. Though the 
wordlists and appendixes would be useful adjuncts to a comparative Semitic handbook, this is 
designed rather as a collection of tools for Semitic reconstruction. Nor does this work claim to 
be adequate to turn you into a competent comparative Semitist. It will give you a chance to try 
your hand at some of the techniques most useful to the comparative linguist. It will provide you 
with some insights into the interrelationships of a select subset of Semitic languages. It may in¬ 
spire you to carry on and delve deeper into one of the richest fields for the comparative linguist. 

I have not written for the seasoned comparativist or the advanced Semitist. The former can 
easily apply standard comparative techniques to Semitic data; the latter may well be develop¬ 
ing innovative techniques. There are some minimum expectations. If you are going to make 
the best use of this text, you should have at least one year’s study of a Semitic language behind 
you (it will probably be Arabic or Hebrew, though a solid grounding in any other Semitic lan¬ 
guage will do); it would also be helpful to have had a general course in comparative linguis¬ 
tics. Of course, it would be best to have had both. I have not assumed a reading knowledge of 
any language other than English or of any script other than Roman. If you are already familiar 
with any system of phonetic symbols, especially one commonly used in transliterating Semitic 
languages, it will help; but even this will not be assumed. 

If you are sufficiently involved in Semitic linguistics to be using this book and are likely to 
want to go deeper into comparative Semitic linguistics, you will want to have a reading knowl¬ 
edge of as many as possible of the languages in which Semitic scholarship is published. Prob¬ 
ably the most important are German, French, English, Italian, and Latin. Russian, Hebrew, and 
Arabic are increasingly important; this list is not exhaustive. 

It would also be good to widen your range of Semitic languages. It is not necessary to 
delve equally into all of them, but it would be good to be familiar with the structure and most 
essential vocabulary of one language from each of three of the major branches. If at least one 
of them were Ugaritic or Akkadian, it would help. And, of course, you need to be able to read 
a few of the major Semitic scripts and be able to use dictionaries and consult grammars. With¬ 
out them, most of the major data sources and much of the discussion in the literature will be 
closed to you. 
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Part 1 


Basics of Descriptive Linguistics 


What's in a Name? 

Before proceeding with the comparison of Semitic languages, the reader will need to understand 
the meanings of some basic linguistic terminology. The study of linguistics encompasses 
many different fields. Linguistics may be the study of “language”—the human communication 
process, focusing on what we all share: the organs involved in speech, the speech areas in the 
brain, whatever language structures are “wired in” and universal. Linguistics may also be the 
study of “languages”—the specific culture-bound systems of speech behavior. We will assume 
the latter definition. 

This type of linguistics studies languages synchronically or diachronically. Synchronic 
linguistics examines a single language as spoken at a given time. Diachronic linguistics is 
the study of a single language, tracing its development through time, looking at the similarities 
and differences in several languages at the same time, or combining the two, studying the de¬ 
velopment of a language family from its common ancestor to the languages of today. Most of 
what we do in this manual will be diachronic, though the Semitist may have to do a synchronic 
study of a Semitic language at some point. 

Some of the activities that can be grouped as diachronic linguistics have their own names. 
Dialectology is the diachronic study of dialects of a single language. Comparative lin¬ 
guistics applies to studies of two or more related languages; contrastive linguistics de¬ 
scribes differences between languages (related or not). 

It is important to note here that there are many schools of linguistics and many different 
traditions of diachronic linguistics, even within Semitics. Semitic languages are described in 
different traditions with very different terminology. Even when we eliminate the differences 
reflecting national origin (the Italians and the English, for example, differ in approach) and the 
differences reflecting theoretical training, we find descriptions of Ethiopic to be written very 
differently from sketches of Arabic dialects. 

It would be impossible—and confusing—to represent all of the variations of linguistic ter¬ 
minology. Here we employ one set of definitions. Readers with previous background in gen¬ 
eral linguistics will probably recognize that this presentation is old-fashioned and simplistic. It 
is old-fashioned because most of the language descriptions Semitists will read are older, and 
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even the more recent are rarely written to reflect the rapidly changing “state of the art” of theo¬ 
retical linguistics. It is simplistic because the intent is to employ language that can be under¬ 
stood by students who have little or no general linguistic training. 

Languages are very complex systems. They must be, in order to communicate adequately 
and flexibly. It is very common—especially in diachronic linguistics—to treat just one sub¬ 
system at a time. We will discuss the major subsystems, each of which has its own set of ter¬ 
minology, in the following sections. 

To begin with, let us attempt to define a language. A language is a complex system of 
culturally transmitted behaviors used for oral communication. It consists of a set of units of 
form and meaning and a set of rules specifying how these units are combined and modified to 
convey messages. However, this definition leaves out some essential information. For instance, 
if we were to ask the question, who speaks the Arabic language? the precise answer would be, 
nobody; Arabic speakers all speak Arabic idiolects. 

An idiolect is the system of behaviors used for oral communication by one person. It will 
be seen that it is not identical with the system used by any other person. Since it is not useful 
to have a separate linguistic description of every idiolect in the world, we take a set of idiolects 
that have more in common with one another than they have with anything else and call it a lan¬ 
guage, assigning to the language the common elements and ignoring the individual differences. 

Often a given language community can be seen to be subdivided into sets of idiolects that 
have more in common with one another than with other idiolects belonging to the same lan¬ 
guage. We recognize these as dialects of the language. Often it can be seen that two or more 
languages show similarities that lead one to recognize them as belonging to the same lan¬ 
guage FAMILY (or LANGUAGE GROUP, Or LANGUAGE CLUSTER). 

The problem we face is that this is open-ended. Consider one Arabic speaker, who speaks 
an idiolect that we class with a group of idiolects spoken in Cairo, which we will call Cairene 
Arabic. This group is similar to other groups that we classify as Egyptian Arabic. Egyptian 
Arabic is joined with other groups in what we will simply call Arabic, which is one component 
of North Arabian, which may be classed as Central Semitic, which is part of Semitic, which is 
a constituent of Afroasiatic, which some would include in an even larger unit. 

The status of the idiolect as a linguistic entity is clear. There is no problem with the highest 
level of language family we are willing to recognize. But it is by no means clear where to draw 
the lines in between. Is Egyptian Arabic a language one of whose dialects is Cairene? Or is 
Egyptian Arabic a dialect of the language Arabic? Or is Arabic a dialect of the North Arabian 
language? Is Semitic a language, a dialect, a dialect cluster, or a language family? I do not 
have the answers. At various times linguists have tried to set criteria, to say that two idiolects 
are members of the same dialect if they have this much in common or are to this degree mutu¬ 
ally intelligible, but they pertain to the same language if there are greater differences. But all 
of the cutoff points are arbitrary. 

The result is that one author will refer to Egyptian Arabic as a dialect of Arabic, while an¬ 
other (or the same author in another publication) may treat Cairene as a dialect of the Egyptian 
Arabic language. Though perhaps confusing to the beginner, this is acceptable variation. We 
need some flexibility. At the same time, there are practical limits to variation. Although there 
may be no agreement on criteria, it is highly unlikely that we will find anyone describing Ara¬ 
bic and Hebrew as two dialects of a single language, for example. 

Because a language (however defined) is a complex system, it is normal to look at only one 
subsystem at a time. The major subsystems are phonology, having to do with the sounds of 
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speech and their interactions; morphology, which refers to the smallest meaningful units and 
the way they combine to make words; syntax, or the patterns in which words combine to 
build phrases and clauses; and the lexicon, which is not, in this use of the term, a synonym 
for “dictionary,” but rather the inventory of meaningful units of the language. 

Phonology 

Phonetics 

This section introduces phonetic concepts and some of the very specific terminology used in 
the study of phonetics, if only because many of the correspondences we find and the changes 
they indicate are understandable only if one can look behind the symbol to the sound. 

In what follows we will associate the most useful phonetic symbols with the sounds they 
represent—or rather, with the positions and actions of the vocal apparatus that produce the 
sounds. Although it is true that sounds can be described as sounds (acoustically), and that 
essentially identical sounds can be produced in different ways, it is conventional to describe 
phonological units in terms of articulation. Articulations will be described in terms of the 
diagrams below. It will be useful for the reader to become familiar with the organs and the 
sounds produced. I recommend trying out the sounds; it is easier to understand how sounds 
change if one knows what they feel like in the mouth. 

Vowels. We will begin with vowels, which are a little easier to describe than consonants. 
Vowels, generally speaking, involve vibration of the vocal cords caused by a flow of air from 
the lungs. The air flows through the mouth, whose shape determines the sound. The lower jaw, 
tongue, lips, and velum are used to adjust the shape and resonating characteristics of the 
mouth. These distinctions between, for example, e and i, i and ii, and ii and u are referred to as 
distinctions in quality. 



Diagrams after J. D. O’Connor, Phonetics (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1973). 
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Perhaps the most important characteristic of vowels is that they function as the resonant 
peak of a syllable—put more simply, the most audible part. Try saying a vowel by itself: u. 
Even if you speak softly with your back turned, someone listening can tell what you pro¬ 
nounced. Now try pronouncing t by itself. If your back is turned, your partner probably cannot 
identify what you said, and if you are doing it softly you may not even be heard. A consonant 
like 5 or n is more audible, but still not as prominent as the vowel. 

• Vowels are described first in terms of jaw position. We will distinguish four degrees of 
jaw opening (more degrees are possible, but for Semitic we do not generally need them). Low 
vowels have the widest possible jaw opening. Most Semitic languages have one low vowel, a. 
High vowels involve narrowing the opening. Most Semitic languages have i and u as high 
vowels. Vowels between high and low are mid vowels. Typical mid vowels are e and o. Not all 
Semitic languages have mid vowels (Classical Arabic is analyzed as having only high and low 
vowels); but to balance this out, some (Jibbali is an example) have two levels between high 
and low. When necessary, we distinguish upper mid ( e , o ) from lower mid (e, a). The lower 
mid vowels involve a somewhat wider jaw opening. 

• The second parameter in characterizing vowels is tongue position. For some vowels, the 
tongue is shaped in such a way that it is closest to the roof of the mouth toward the front. We 
describe i as a high (tight jaw) front (tongue pushed forward) vowel. 

For back vowels, the tongue is pulled back and shaped to come closest to the roof of the 
mouth back toward the throat end. You may test this with u, a high back vowel. Central vow¬ 
els are located between the two ends of the mouth; the tongue tends to be flat, as in a. 

• A third parameter is the shape of the lips, which may be either spread or rounded. The 
lips are spread for unrounded vowels like i, a. Rounded vowels are made with rounded lips. 
Observe that the lower a rounded vowel is, the weaker the rounding. The jaw can only be 
dropped so far in producing a low vowel before pulling on the muscles of the lips. 

For most languages—certainly most Semitic languages—there is a correlation between 
rounding and tongue position. Back vowels are normally rounded, front and central vowels 
normally unrounded. However, many languages—including some Semitic languages—have 
front rounded vowels and/or back unrounded vowels. 

In a few of the Semitic languages, we need also to discuss pharyngealized vowels and 
nasal vowels. Both are articulated exactly like the oral plain vowels, as far as what goes on in 
the mouth. Pharyngealized vowels add a constriction at the pharynx. In most Semitic lan¬ 
guages where they exist, they are allophones (see “Phonemics” on page 11) in the environment 
of emphatic consonants. In a few languages they have come to be phonemically distinct from 
plain vowels. Nasal vowels involve an opening into the nasal cavity, adding a nasal resonance 
to the vibrations that make up the vowel. These too are often allophones heard in the environ¬ 
ment of nasal consonants. Again, in a few languages they are phonemically distinct. 

Table 1 presents the symbols used here for the most commonly found vowels. 

In addition to the qualitative distinctions discussed above, vowels may differ in quantity, 
the length of time it takes to pronounce the vowel. In Arabic, for example, kataba ‘write’ 
contrasts with yjli' kataba ‘correspond with’ in that the initial syllable in the former is short 
while that of the latter is long. While we will discuss the issue of vowel and consonant quantity 
elsewhere (see page 10), we need to mention here the interaction between quantity and quality. 
In many languages, the placement of long vowels is noticeably different from the placement of 
the corresponding short vowels. This has resulted, for example, in the general shift from *a to 
o in Hebrew (compare the Hebrew participle pattern po c el with the Arabic pattern faHl). (The 
asterisk (*) is conventionally used to mark reconstructed or hypothetical forms.) 
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Table!. Vowel Symbols 

Front unrounded Central unrounded 

Back rounded 

High 

i 

u 

Upper mid 

e 

o 

Lower mid 

S 3 

o 

Low 

a 



Table 2. Semivowel Symbols 



Front unrounded 

Back rounded 

High 


w 


Over time, in some languages the qualitative differences have come to be at least as important 
in the system as the quantitative, and length may cease to be contrastive as such. This has oc¬ 
curred in several modern Semitic languages, as in Amharic and some dialects of Arabic. A simi¬ 
lar contrast based on quality rather than quantity may be seen in Hebrew and Ge c ez, for example, 
where the writing system and traditional pronunciation would support such an interpretation. 

Semivowels. Semivowels (see Table 2) may be described as sounds with the articulatory 
characteristics of vowels and the functions of consonants. Like vowels, they involve tongue 
placement and lip shape; unlike vowels, the degree of jaw opening is rarely an issue, and they 
do not function as the nucleus of a syllable. While other semivowels are possible, most Semitic 
languages use the two most common: a front unrounded semivowel y, which is related to the 
high front unrounded vowel i, and a back rounded semivowel w, related to the high back 
rounded vowel u. 

Since semivowels are equivalent in acoustic and articulatory terms to nonsyllabic vowels 
and most frequently occur juxtaposed to vowels, there may be problems of interpretation. A 
sequence ay may be as readily heard and transcribed as ai. Should we recognize it in a given 
context as a sequence of a vowel and a consonant parallel, for example, to ab, or as a diph¬ 
thong? The decision will normally be based on functional criteria. If ai occurs in contexts 
where one would normally expect a short or long vowel, it will be analyzed as a diphthong. If 
it occurs in patterns where one would find vowel plus consonant, the interpretation as vowel 
plus semivowel is more appropriate. 

Consonants. Consonants (see Table 3) are much more diverse than vowels and in most 
languages will outnumber vowels at least two to one (the average is rather higher in Semitic). 
Consonants involve bringing two of the speech organs close enough together to shut off or re¬ 
strict the flow of air. They function, generally speaking, as the boundaries between syllables. 

Consonants are described first in terms of point of articulation. It should be a help to read¬ 
ers to remember that the labels assigned to points of articulation are related to the names of the 
organs brought together to produce the sound. 

Bilabials: The two lips are brought together. Examples are p, m. 

Labiodentals: One lip and one row of front teeth are involved. These are always the 
lower lip and the upper front teeth. Examples are /, v. 

Interdentals: The tongue tip is placed between the two rows of teeth, touching or close 
to the upper set. Examples are 9, 5. 
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Table 3. Consonant Symbols 


G3 - 


_Q 

03 


CO 


C 

<D 

"O 

o 

1q 

03 


03 

4 -' 

c 

O) 

~o 

CD 

4— 1 

c 


_03 

O 

CD 

> 


^ < 


03 

v _ 

<u 

re 


re 

4-1 

re 

re 

CL 

_o 

o 

CD 

> 


re 

_re 

re 

CL 


_re 

CD 

> 


_ro 

CD 

> 

o 

Id 

re 


_re 

> 

Z 


re 

CD 

OJD 

c 

>- 

re 

_c 

o_ 


re 

_o 

O 


Stop 

Voiceless 

Plain 

P 


t 


c 

c 

k 

k w 




Emphatic 

P 


t 


c 


k 

k w 



Voiced 

Plain 

b 


d 


J 

j 

g 

g w 




Emphatic 



4 







Fricative 

Voiceless 

Plain 

v f 

e 

s 

s 

s 

f 

X 

x w 

X h h 



Emphatic 


e 

s 

s 







Voiced 

Plain 

ft V 

5 

z 

Z 

z 


7 


» < 



Emphatic 


8 

z 

z 






Approximant 


Plain 



r 

l 


y 


w 




Emphatic 



r 

l 






Nasal 



m 


n 








Alveolars: the tongue tip contacts or approaches the roof of the mouth at or near the al¬ 
veolar ridge behind the upper teeth. Examples are t, z. 

Laterals: As with the alveolars, the tongue tip contacts or approaches the roof of the 
mouth behind the teeth, but the airflow passes by at least one side of the tongue, rather than 
over the top as with alveolars and dentals. Examples are /, s. 

Alveolopalatals: The point of closest approximation is between the center of the tongue 
and the roof of the mouth, somewhat behind the alveolar ridge. Examples are s, c. 

Palatals: The back of the tongue contacts or approaches the center—or a bit back from 
center—of the roof of the mouth. Examples are j, g. 

Velars: The back of the tongue contacts or approaches the soft palate (velum). Examples 
are k, g. 

Labiovelars: These show lip rounding or closure simultaneous with a velar articulation. 
Labiovelars with lip closure are not reported for Semitic. Examples are Ic w , x w . 

Uvulars: The back of the tongue contacts or approaches the uvula. Examples are q, j. 

Pharyngeals: Here we have a constriction—not closure—of the pharynx. Examples are ( 
and h, which, while not limited to Afroasiatic, nor found in all Afroasiatic languages, are very 
characteristic of the family. 

Glottals: These involve closing or narrowing of the glottis, the vocal cords. Examples 
are \ h. 

A number of other parameters are involved in the production—and therefore in the de¬ 
scription—of consonants. We will list only those that are important in the study of Semitic. 

Type of closure. Stop: The flow of air is completely cut off. Examples are p, d. Trills and 
affricates also meet this description, but the closure is not complete throughout the duration of 
the consonant. 
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Fricative: The flow of air through the mouth is constricted enough to be audible. Ex¬ 
amples are 6, h. 

Approximant: The oral passage is narrowed in such a way that the resonance characteris¬ 
tics are changed, though the air flow will not normally be audible. An example is l. 

Trill: The flow of air is cut off, as in a stop. The organs involved in the closure are pushed 
apart by air pressure, then spring back to stop the flow again, for a varying number of cycles. 
Because the airflow continues with brief interruptions, these tend to pattern with fricatives or 
approximants. An example is r. 

Affricate: The flow of air is cut off, as in a stop, but the closure is then partially released, 
to give the audible friction of a fricative. Affricates are often transcribed as sequences of stop 
and fricative. It is only language-specific patterns of syllable structure that allow one to decide 
whether a sequence is an affricate (a single unit) or a sequence (two units). An example is c 
(approximately ts ). Affricates normally pattern with stops. For example, in Iraqi Arabic c and 
/ occur in the following positions that are restricted to single consonants: 

a. after long vowel ( cdkuc ‘hammer’, zo] ‘pair’) 

b. geminated ( wucc ‘face’, raj]a ‘return’) 

c. in consonant clusters ( cfiif ‘gloves’, majnun ‘crazy’) 

Note also that c frequently alternates with k: can/ykun ‘be’. Contrast this with the situation in 
Moroccan Arabic, where ts and dz pattern as clusters: 

a. stop prefixed ( isuf/tsuf ‘he/she sees’, izi/dzi ‘he/she comes’) 

b. fricative suffixed ( ma-byit-s ‘I don’t want’) 

c. prefixes take a vowel ( metsa } em ‘skeptical’; cf. msafer ‘traveling’) 

In addition, restrictions on consonant sequences make the clusters rare in roots, especially verb 
roots. Perhaps the only common instance is dzadza ‘chicken’. 

Voicing. There are two alternatives that concern the Semitist. 

Voiced: Air forced through the vocal cords produces a vibration simultaneously with the 
consonant. Examples are ( , g. 

Voiceless: There is no vibration from the vocal cords. Examples are h, k. 

Nasality. Again there are two alternatives. 

Nasal: The soft palate is lowered, leaving the nasal passages open. Examples are m, n. 
Oral: The soft palate blocks access to the nasal passages. Examples are p, d. 

Coarticulation. There are three types of consonant to consider here. 

Plain: No articulation is added to the basic consonant. Examples are t, z- 
Ejective: A glottal stop (■’) is made simultaneously with an oral stop or fricative (the latter 
being often heard as an affricate). If a stop, the oral closure is released shortly before the re¬ 
lease of the glottal stop. Ejectives are always voiceless. They may be transcribed with a sym¬ 
bol representing the oral consonant followed by ’. Examples are f, s’. 

Pharyngealized: A pharyngeal constriction is made simultaneously with an oral or nasal 
consonant. Neighboring vowels are affected much as they are by f . Pharyngealized consonants 
could be transcribed with f following the oral or nasal consonant, but Semitic studies almost ex¬ 
clusively mark pharyngealized consonants with a subscript dot. Examples are t, m. 
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Release. We again recognize three types. 

Plain: The consonant ends, followed immediately by a vowel, another consonant, or 
pause. Examples are p, 8. 

Aspirate: The consonant (usually a voiceless stop or affricate) is followed by a small puff 
of air. Aspirates may be transcribed with a symbol representing the stop or affricate followed 
by h. Examples are p h , c h . 

GT.OTTAi.T 7.E n: The consonant is followed by a glottal stop ( } ). These differ from ejectives 
in that the glottal closure is not in place during the articulation of the oral consonant, and, con¬ 
sequently, they may be voiced. They rarely (if ever) contrast with ejectives and like ejectives 
may be transcribed with the oral consonant followed by ’. Examples are d\ z . 

In Table 3 on page 8, presenting the most common symbols we will be using, the reader will 
find some simplifications. Affricates are aligned with stops, and most trills are classed with fri¬ 
catives. The alveolar trill r, however, is placed with the approximants. Note, by the way, that 
the inventory of approximants includes the semivowels already discussed. Ejective, pharyn- 
gealized, and glottalized consonants are not distinguished but are lumped as emphatic, tran¬ 
scribed here and elsewhere as underdotted. The rationale is simple—in (most? all?) Semitic 
languages they are not found to contrast, and they are clearly historically related: Amharic ejec¬ 
tive s ( ts ’) corresponds regularly to Arabic pharyngealized s (s') and to Jibbali glottalized s (s’). 

Syllabic continuants. As we have seen, semivowels stand between vowels and conso¬ 
nants, having the articulatory characteristics of vowels but functioning as syllable boundaries 
rather than peaks. There are also sounds that have the articulatory characteristics of consonants 
but are found as the peak of a syllable. Most commonly they are continuants, usually voiced. 
Syllabic nasals and laterals are the most frequent. Syllabic consonants are usually transcribed 
with a subscript circle added to the consonant symbol. 

Other features. Quantity: In most Semitic languages, both consonants and vowels have 
two contrasting quantities. Single, short consonants and vowels contrast with double (long, or 
in the case of consonants, “geminate”) units. The distinction is important in morphology, as is 
shown by examples like Arabic katabci ‘write’, kattaba ‘make write’, c-Jl? kataba 
‘write to one another’. 

Semitic long consonants are normally transcribed by doubling the symbol: short t, long tt. 
If the consonant is transcribed with two symbols, as is the case with the labiovelars, e.g. k w , it 
is normal to double only the first symbol to indicate a long consonant: kk w . Semitic long vow¬ 
els are normally transcribed with a diacritic, either a following colon or raised dot or a super¬ 
script macron: short a, long a:, a-, or a (we will use the last option). 

Long vowels and long consonants have much in common structurally (we will use the co¬ 
lon to mark length just for this set of examples). 

o £ 

a. They may result from assimilation of sequences (Arabic al-tibn > at:ibn ‘the 
straw’, yamwutu > CjJs. yamu:tu ‘he will die’). 

b. They may appear as the result of morphological processes (as in Arabic kataba 
‘write’, kat:aba ‘make write’, JjLS” ka:taba ‘write to one another’, quoted above). 

c. They may result from contraction (Arabic mawata > CjC, ma:ta ‘he died’, ha:rir > 
jl> ha:r: ‘hot’). 

d. Long vowels differ from diphthongs (surface or underlying sequences of vowel and 
semivowel, like aw ~ d) in that they are not subject to the type of alternation seen in 
Hebrew TP3 bayit ‘house’, "TP3 be:ti: ‘my house’, underlyingly bayt and bayt-i: ; con¬ 
trast OTO su:s ‘horse’, , 0 ! 10 su:si: ‘my horse’. Long consonants differ from clusters in 
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that they are not subject to the similar alternation seen in Hebrew keleb ‘dog’, 

’sV? kalbi: ‘my dog’, underlyingly kalb and kalb-i: ; contrast *)? kap ‘palm’, kap:i: 

‘my palm’, underlying kap: and kap:-i:. 

e. Long vowels resemble sequences of vowel plus consonant in that they are not sub¬ 

ject to rules like Aramaic vowel deletion: Syriac kitab > aka ktab ‘he wrote’, kitabat 
> bJzhJt kitbat ‘she wrote’, but ka:tib > ka:tib ‘writing’ and kita:b-a:k > 
kta:ba:k ‘your book’. Long consonants resemble sequences of consonants in that 
they block rules like Aramaic vowel deletion: Syriac dim > yoi dim ‘blood’, dim-ih > 
ooo? dmih ‘his blood’, but pak: > pak: ‘cheek’, pak:-ih > oAa pak:ih ‘his cheek’, 
compare kalb-ih > kalbih ‘his dog’. 

f. In many Semitic languages, CVCC, CV:C, and CVC: are acceptable and essentially 
equivalent structures for monosyllabic words. Such structures as CCVC, CVVC, 
C:VC, and CV:C: are not normally allowed in monosyllables (though through con¬ 
traction CCVC and CV:C: may occur). 

Pharyngealization: In those Semitic languages where the emphatic consonants are pha- 
ryngealized, neighboring vowels are frequently affected. In some cases it is most convenient to 
take pharyngealization as a feature of vowels, not consonants. In the Neo-Aramaic of Urmi, for 
example, there is a pharyngealization-based vowel harmony, such that in most cases all the 
vowels of a word will be either pharyngealized or plain (this is conventionally represented by 
underlining the pharyngealized segments). So we have basmanta ‘publication’, pharyngealized 
throughout, contrasting with basmanta ‘healer’, and sraya ‘to judge’ contrasting with sraya ‘to 
dwell’. 

Nasalization: In many languages, vowels in contact with nasal consonants are to some 
degree nasalized (indicated with a superscript tilde); that is, the nasal passage is open while the 
vowel is articulated. In most Semitic languages, such nasalization is not significant. However, 
in Jibbali, for example, the loss of the conditioning nasal consonant has resulted in contrasts 
such as xer ‘news’, xlr ‘wine’. 

Stress: Most Semitic languages have stress patterns that are predictable in terms of syl¬ 
lable structure. Some languages, however, have a contrastive stress, here marked with . He¬ 
brew, for example, contrasts 'Hix > dri ‘my light’ with 'HR > ori ‘curse (feminine imperative)’. 

Phonemics 

We need to introduce the phonemic principle. In any language, some units in the phonology 
may be realized in several different ways, without changing the identity of the unit. Thus in 
Arabic -a is articulated toward the front of the mouth in kalb ‘dog’, but in JaL batt ‘duck’ is 
pronounced much further back; in Syriac (at least in native material), d is a stop initially, when 
geminate, or after another consonant, but otherwise is a fricative 8. Such differences, which, 
although important to correct pronunciation, do not affect meaning, are called allophonic; 
Syriac d and 8 are said to be allophones of a single unit. Differences are phonemic, however, 
when contrast is involved. In Arabic, the contrast between d and <5 is shown by pairs such as 3 j 
dalla ‘show’ and JS Salla ‘be lowly’; two phonemes are involved. 

Many modern approaches to phonology have eliminated the concept of phoneme, or greatly 
modified it, but the principle remains. Most will describe phonological structure in terms of 
some type of abstract underlying unit—analogous to the phoneme even if not bearing that 
name—and phonetic realizations of that unit determined by context-sensitive rules—analogous 
to allophones. When using modern descriptions, do not be misled by differences in terminology 
and presentation. Rather, seek out the underlying forms and treat them as you would phonemes. 
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In most cases, a phonemic transcription provides all the detail we need for comparison; oc¬ 
casionally, however, the comparativist must examine allophones. Occasionally, as well, it is 
necessary to compare data from one language that are available only in a phonemic transcrip¬ 
tion, with phonetic data from another language. 

Morphophonemics 

Morphophonemics, so called because it has been seen as involving the interaction of phonol¬ 
ogy and morphology, involves conditioned alternations between phonemes. For example, in 
Arabic u and i are in contrast, but the 3ms possessive suffix -hu will be heard as -hi if suffixed 
to a noun ending in i: baytuhu ‘his house’, but ^ fi baytihi ‘in his house’. Morphopho¬ 

nemics is a component of phonology which is very important to diachronic linguistics, since 
the morphophonemic processes in force today may give clues to past phonological states. 

The following are some of the more common types of morphophonemic processes: 

Metathesis. Two sounds are transposed. When the Syriac reflexive prefix > it- precedes 
stem-initial s, z, s, or s, the two consonants metathesize: wLaff y it-ptah ‘be opened’, but 
> i-s-t-ma < ‘be heard’ (not > i-t-sma < ). 

Assimilation. A sound changes to become more like another. An example is the Syriac 
reflexive prefix y it-, in which t is voiced when it follows z'- *L.tsxo( 3 i-s-t-attar ‘be hidden’, but 
3 i-z-d-ammin ‘be invited’. Some linguists restrict the term assimilation to cases where 
the resulting consonant is identical to the conditioning consonant, as in the Arabic definite 
marker al-, in which Z will assimilate to certain initial 9 onsonants of the following word: 
obSLfl al-kitab ‘the book’, but ^»lUl at-tajir ‘the trader’, jJjJl an-nur ‘the light’. 

Dissimilation. A sound changes to become less like another. For instance. Classical Arabic 
has a morpheme -nY which is suffixed to dual or sound masculine plural nominals except in 
the construct. Following the high-voweled plural suffixes -u and -i, this suffix appears with the 
low vowel a, to give -u-na/-i-na. Following the low-voweled dual suffixes -a and -ay, it takes 
the high vowel Z: -a-ni/-ay-ni. 

Epenthesis. The insertion of a sound. In Semitic, epenthesis most commonly involves inser¬ 
tion of a vowel to break up an unacceptable cluster. In Iraqi Arabic final sequences of two un¬ 
like consonants are eliminated by insertion of a vowel: rijil ‘foot’, sahar ‘month’, y uxut ‘sister’ 

° Ox o 

(Classical Arabic rijl, sahr, Co-1 } uxt). 

Elision. The deletion of a sound. In the perfective of the Hebrew base conjugation, two vow¬ 
els are normally found in the stem with no suffix, or with a suffix of shape -C or -CY: ’nnrD 
katabti ‘I wrote’, Ppns katabt ‘you (f.s.) wrote’, 3H3 katab ‘he wrote’. With a vowel-initial suffix, 
the second vowel of the stem is deleted: rons katbah ‘she wrote’. With a suffix of shape -CVC, 
the first vowel of the stem is lost: arnn? ktabtem ‘you (m.p.) wrote’. 

Transcription 

It is important to remember that we have phonetic detail and phonemic analyses only for the 
living languages. For MaTula, Jibbali, Amharic, or Maltese we have only to locate a speaker 
or a phonetic description compiled by a competent linguist. For some other languages—He¬ 
brew, Syriac, Classical Arabic, Ge c ez—we have somewhat reliable information from reading 
traditions, and in some cases we have early phonetic descriptions written by native scholars. 
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For most of the ancient Semitic languages, our phonetic knowledge is based on extrapola¬ 
tion from the modern or the better-known ancient languages; on transcriptions in other lan¬ 
guages (Punic in Latin-based transcription in Plautus’s play Poenulus, Ugaritic in Akkadian 
transcription); or on internal evidence from morphophonemic changes, alternations in spelling, 
or changes over time. 

The original scripts, other than cuneiform, are generally reliable for representing phonemic 
consonant contrasts, but vowels are often not represented at all. Vowel quality and quantity 
may be marked with diacritics, or (primarily long vowels) with matres lectionis, consonant 
symbols conventionally used for vowel marking (usually } to mark a, the semivowels y and w 
for i and u respectively). Consonant length may be marked with a diacritic like the Arabic sad- 
da' or the Hebrew dages\ it is never marked in indigenous Semitic scripts by doubling the con¬ 
sonant symbol. Indication of stress placement is rare. 

Fortunately, for our purposes, this lack of phonetic detail is not an insuperable problem; in¬ 
deed, in some cases, like the retention of archaic consonantal spellings in Hebrew and Syriac, 
it may help us. Even without being able to specify the pronunciation of a given consonant in, 
say, Ugaritic, we can determine that it corresponds to a particular Proto-Semitic unit, since it 
occurs in corresponding positions in related words. Such a sound is said to be a reflex of the 
unit in the proto-language; reflexes will normally retain features of the earlier unit they reflect. 
Thus the Arabic /, which is a reflex of Proto-Semitic *p (reconstructed items assumed to be¬ 
long to the proto-language are marked with an asterisk), retains the voicelessness and labial 
articulation of *p. In some cases, we can draw fairly detailed conclusions regarding probable 
pronunciation. 

An example is the reflex of Semitic *s in older Aramaic. In later Aramaic—Syriac, for ex¬ 
ample—this consonant has merged with * ( : * } ars ‘earth’ > Syriac } ar ( d. This pronuncia¬ 
tion is confirmed by modern Aramaic languages: Maflula ar < a. In older Aramaic, however, it 
is often written with a q, as in Biblical Aramaic } arqa. We reason thus: 

a. Languages outside the Aramaic group uniformly show an emphatic (pharyngealized 

o ^ 

or glottalized) alveolar or lateral as the reflex of *s: Hebrew f"iK > eres, Arabic Jaj I 
} ard, Jibbali > ert 

b. In most languages for which we have phonetic documentation, the reflex of *q in a 
word like *qabr- ‘tomb’ is either a velar ejective (Mehri kobar, Harari kdbri ) or a 
uvular (Arabic ^ qabr, Modern Mandaic qofira). 

c. In later Aramaic, as in most of Semitic, ( is a voiced pharyngeal fricative: * < ayn 
‘eye’ > MaTula ( ayna, Moroccan ( eyn, Tigrinya c ayni, Soqotri ( ayn. 

d. It would be consistent with the evidence to assume a pre-Aramaic Northwest Se¬ 
mitic pharyngealized lateral (voiced or voiceless) as the reflex of *i. 

e. Velarized laterals are known to have lost their lateral component in some languages, 
for example Polish, where t is realized as w; Sicilian Albanian ( vaya for Standard 
Albanian valla)-, or sporadic instances in English ( would corresponding to German 
wollte). The pharyngealized lateral postulated for Semitic in (d) above seems to 
have undergone a similar change in early Aramaic, probably yielding a uvular frica¬ 
tive. Thus Semitic * y ars- would have become Aramaic * > ry. 

f. Because there was no symbol for a uvular fricative in the northern Semitic alphabet 
then in use, early Aramaic used the symbol for the uvular *q for it. 

g. The skewing (see page 30) seen in Syriac ghak = Arabic dahika ‘laugh’ 
confirms a voiced consonant toward the back of the mouth. 
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h. Most instances of the uvular fricative resulting from *s merged with * f , just as the 
reflex of *y did in most of Semitic. By the time of Biblical Aramaic, conventional 
spellings with q alternated with phonetic spellings with f , as in Xjrw y arqd alternat¬ 
ing with xsnx > ar < a, both spellings attested in Jeremiah 10:11. 

i. Occasional Aramaic reflexes with s, as in Syriac Jo s smad = Arabic U? damada 
‘bind up’, are either borrowings from non-Aramaic languages or instances of an al¬ 
ternative shift of *s, merging with *5 as in Hebrew and Akkadian. 

Nevertheless, such extrapolation has its limitations. It is not always possible to forge such 
chains of inferences, nor is it always possible to convince other scholars of their validity. The 
reading traditions, too, are problematic; not only are there variant reading traditions in some 
cases, but the traditions often stem from periods when the “classical” language was ceasing to 
be spoken and (like the English, German, and Italian traditional pronunciations of Latin) may 
reflect the languages of those carrying on the tradition. 

Even when we have older transcriptions, we are limited by the lack of phonetic training of 
the transcriber and by the foreigner’s limited knowledge of the language. In addition, we may 
not be sure of exactly how, for example, Greek was pronounced at the time. Thus we need to 
be careful in using phonetic evidence from languages not spoken today. 

Morphology and Syntax 

Some linguistic traditions separate morphology and syntax; others merge them. If they are 
kept separate, it is because morphology is concerned with units of form and meaning— mor¬ 
phemes —which combine to make words, while syntax is concerned with the arrangement of 
words to form phrases, clauses, and so on. If they are merged, it is because both deal with the 
arrangement of units of form and meaning to build higher-order units—morphemes building 
words, words building phrases, phrases building clauses, clauses building sentences, sentences 
building paragraphs, etc. We will distinguish morphology and syntax, but treat them in a 
single section because of their relationship. 

Morphemes 

The morpheme is an indivisible unit that consists of a phonetic signal and a signaled meaning 
or function. These are combined in identifiable patterns to form words. Thus the Arabic word 
kolbatukum ‘your bitch’ may be segmented kalb- ‘dog’ + -a'- ‘feminine’ + -u- ‘nomina¬ 
tive’ + -k- ‘2d-person possessive’ + -um ‘masculine plural possessor’. 

It is common to distinguish between bound morphemes, which, like the Hebrew plural 
marker -7m or the Arabic noun stem sams- ‘sun’, always occur attached to another mor¬ 
pheme; and free morphemes, which, like Ge c ez (L ; r ■■ bet ‘house’, may occur independently. 
Somewhat more useful in Semitic is a distinction between affixes, morphemes that are at¬ 
tached to other units, and bases, the units to which they are attached. We will not worry too 
much about indeclinables, units that stand on their own. In such an analysis, a base may con¬ 
sist of a single morpheme (like Arabic sams- ‘sun’) or be complex, like Arabic 
tatakallamu ‘you speak’, which already consists of five morphemes, but serves as a base to 
which an object marker like -ha ‘it (f.)’ may be attached. 

Formally, affixes may be divided into: 

Suffixes: morphemes attached at the end of another morpheme, like the Hebrew plural 
marker -7m in nur-im ‘lights’ < “HI nur ‘light’. 
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Prefixes: morphemes attached at the beginning of another morpheme, like the Syriac 
causative marker \a - in } a-lbis ‘dress’ < Ibis ‘wear’. 

Infixes: morphemes sandwiched inside another morpheme, like the Arabic intransitive 
marker -t- in £jJj\ ir-t-afa ( a ‘rise’ < rafa ( a ‘raise’. 

Functionally, it is conventional to divide affixes into inflectional and derivational. 
Inflectional morphemes are highly productive, are highly predictable in terms of form and 
meaning, tend to occur at the boundaries of words, tend to mark grammatical relationships, and 
usually do not change part of speech. Derivational morphemes are less productive, may be 
highly unpredictable in terms of form and meaning, will often occur in the interior of complex 
words, mark differences of meaning, and frequently change the part of speech to which the 
word belongs. 

Thus, taking our examples from Akkadian: 


Inflection: bel ‘lord’ > 


belu 


‘lord (nominative)’ 

bela 

-< -El 

‘lord (accusative)’ 

belka 


‘your lord’ 

beleku 

-<<^m 

‘I am lord’ 

belu 

-<m< 

‘lords (nominative)’ 

Derivation: bel ‘lord’ > 


beltu 

-< -fcET 

‘mistress’ 

belutu 


‘lordship’ 

ba > ulu 


‘great’ 

belu 


‘rule’ 

bu }, ulu 


‘make powerful’ 


Unfortunately, the inflectional/derivational distinction is not very useful, because it is hard 
to apply logically and consistently. Arabic noun pluralization (usually assumed to be inflec¬ 
tional) is highly unpredictable and often involves infixation or multiple affixes; the formation 
of Arabic nisbe adjectives is quite productive and predictable, involving a single suffix, but 
would usually be classed as derivational. Rather than using any set of criteria to distinguish 
which term is appropriate, you will find it more practical to examine several grammars to see 
to which category a phenomenon is conventionally assigned. 

Words 

Somewhat surprisingly, there is no standard and satisfactory definition for word. Roughly, a 
word is the smallest unit that a speaker is willing to say on its own. If we try to get more specific, 
different languages have many different ways of building words and identifying units as words. 
And different linguists working on the same language may come up with different criteria. 

A special problem is the status of clitics, words that cannot normally stand alone, but 
must precede (proclitics) or follow (enclitics) another word. In some cases, where we have 
to deal with cliticized variants of independent words, analysis is relatively simple. The con¬ 
struct forms of nouns in many Semitic languages are simply forms modified by being accen¬ 
tually bound to a following word: in Hebrew ttbxn T yad htdis ‘the man’s hand’ we see a 
shortening of independent T yad ‘hand’. 
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With a word like Arabic min ‘from’, which is not found without an object, it is more 
difficult to determine whether it should be treated as a clitic word or an affix. A useful criterion 
is mobility—affixes attach to the word to which they relate grammatically, whereas clitics may 

be phonologically linked to another word. Thus the Arabic definite marker J! ol- is a prefix 
which may not be separated from its nominal, whereas the clitic min may be separated by, 
for example, a demonstrative: JT life min haSd Ibayti ‘from this house’. This criterion, 

however, is not perfect: the Arabic future marker usawfa, with accentually reduced alter¬ 
nant sa, is probably best analyzed as a clitic but seems never to be separated from the fol¬ 
lowing verb. 

Words are grouped on the basis of grammatical behavior into several parts of speech. 
The number of these and the precise definitions vary from language to language. The follow¬ 
ing are typical categories with generic descriptions: 

Nouns (or substantives): words that typically function as subject or object in a clause, as 
the head of a nominal phrase, or in equational nonverbal predication. 

Adjectives: words that typically function as qualifiers of nouns or in descriptive non¬ 
verbal predication. In Semitic languages, demonstratives and numerals are frequently for¬ 
mally differentiated from most adjectives. 

Nominals: a cover term including nouns and adjectives. In many Semitic languages, there 
is no clear-cut difference in form or function. Words primarily functioning as modifiers may be 
used as if nouns, and words normally used as nouns may be found modifying another noun. In 
such cases, we group the two together as nominals. 

Pronouns: words used as substitutes for nouns. 

Verbs: words typically used as predicators. Note that while nouns and adjectives can serve 
as predicates, verbs will not usually function as subjects, objects, or modifiers. 

Adverbs: words used typically to modify verbs or adjectives. They often formally resemble 
or are related to nominals. 

Prepositions/Postpositions: words used typically with a noun to build adverbial phrases. 
If the item precedes the noun, it is called a preposition; if it follows, it is a postposition. 
These words are often formally related to adverbs. 

Conjunctions: words typically used to link words, phrases, or clauses into larger units, or 
to mark relationships between clauses. 

Word Marking 

In most if not all languages, words are marked to make their functions and interrelationships 
more explicit. In Semitic languages, nouns are typically marked for case. Verbs are marked 
for tense, aspect, and mood. Nouns, verbs, and adjectives bear concord markings. Other 
parts of speech, such as adverbs and conjunctions, are typically unmarked. 

It is important to recognize a distinction between the semantic categories marked and the 
affixal, clitic, or positional markings. Rarely is there a one-to-one relationship. In Ge c ez, -a 
suffixed to a noun marks both object and possessed, but the object is marked both by the 
presence of the suffix and by its position relative to verb and subject. The categories discussed 
below are semantic; the ways they are marked, with affixes, clitics, or position, will vary con¬ 
siderably from one language to another. 

Case: a category normally marked on nouns, also marked through concord on adjectives. 
Case involves relationships between noun and verb or noun and noun. The distinctions be- 
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tween subject and object and between possessor and possessed are apparently made in all 
languages. 

Tense/Aspect: categories normally marked on verbs. Both deal with temporal relation¬ 
ships; as a result, they are often confused. The confusion is increased by the fact that they are 
often similarly marked. Whereas tense indicates a reference time prior to, simultaneous with, 
or subsequent to the present (past, present, and future tense, respectively), aspect specifies 

J2 S ^ ^ 

how the action time relates to the reference time. Thus in the Arabic jIff kana yaktubu ‘he 

was writing’, kana marks tense, placing the reference time in the past, while yaktubu marks as¬ 
pect, specifying the action as continuing after the reference time. 

Mood: a category normally marked on verbs. Mood generally marks the verb as appropri¬ 
ate to a particular type of clause. Thus the Akkadian sutur ‘write’ is used in direct commands, 
istur ‘he wrote’ in independent clauses, and isturu ‘he wrote’ in subordinate clauses. 

Concord (or agreement): a category marked on several parts of speech. Nouns are di¬ 
vided into a number of sets, which may relate to meaning but do not always: the relationship 


t.'* S* S * 

between Arabic Jju> mu ( allim ‘male teacher’ and mu'allima 1 ‘female teacher’ is not the 
same as that between maktab ‘office’ and maktaba 1 ‘library’. The nouns are usually 

st s * 

marked to indicate which set they belong to, but are not always: Arabic Uuca mu ( allim-a 1 ‘fe¬ 


male teacher’ and sums ‘sun’ belong to the same set, feminine singular. Other words (usu¬ 
ally including adjectives and verbs) bear markings to specify the set of the noun referred to. 


Phrases 

A phrase is a unit made up of one or more words, having a head (normally a noun or verb) and 
its modifiers. We may classify phrases by function. 

Noun phrase: a phrase functioning as a noun. The head is a nominal; modifiers include 
adjectives and nouns marked as possessives. 

Adjective phrase: a phrase functioning as an adjective. The head is a nominal; modifiers 
include adverbs. 

Verb phrase: a phrase whose head is a verb, functioning as a predication. Modifiers in¬ 
clude subjects, objects, and adverbs. In many languages, subjects are considered to be outside 
the verb phrase; but in most Semitic languages, subjects in their unmarked position are best 
analyzed as within the verb phrase. Some languages differentiate two or more types of object. 

Adverbial phrase: a phrase functioning as an adverb. The head may be an adverb; in 
many cases it is a noun with a preposition or postposition. In either case, the head may be 
modified by an adverb. 


Clauses 

A clause is a unit made up of one or more phrases, including a predication and (usually) a sub¬ 
ject. While languages vary as to what types of clause need to be recognized, the following are 
common. 

Independent clause: a clause that could stand by itself as the only clause in a sentence. 
Thus Arabic ^1 Cwlj ra } aytu } axi ‘I saw my brother’ is an independent clause. 

Consecutive clause: a clause marking the second or subsequent action in a chain of 
events, semantically coordinate with an independent clause, but so marked by choice of verb 
form, deletion of subject, or otherwise that it could not stand alone. Thus in Hebrew D ,1 7 r n?? 
wayyiben migcldlim ‘and he built towers’ would not initiate a narrative. 
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Subordinate clause: a clause functioning as a component of another clause. Such 
clauses may function as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs. An example is Ge c ez H'P’t ■■ za-motci ‘he 
who died’, which may function as subject or object, or modify a noun. 

Quotative clauses: a quotation resembles a subordinate clause in that it functions as a 
component of another clause; normally it will be the object of a verb involving speech or 
thought. Quotatives differ from subordinate clauses in that they are usually restricted to 
specific positions in the sentence and may be composed of several sentences. 

Hierarchy 

Languages have a hierarchical structure such that units may include embedded within them 
units of equal or even greater rank. Consider a Syriac noun phrase consisting of a noun 
modified by an adjective: 

malkd taba ‘the good king’ 

The adjective may be replaced by a possessive that consists of the particle d- followed by a 
noun: 

l ?\v> 

malkd d- } ar c d ‘the king of the land’ 

The possessor noun may be replaced by a noun phrase: 

l^*i? 4A*> 

malkd d- } ar ( a sappirta ‘the king of the beautiful land’ 

The adjective modifying the possessor noun may be replaced by an adjectival clause: 

«4i? l ?Nv) 

malkd d- } ar ( d da-zkah ‘the king of the land which he conquered’ 

For greater complexity, we add a subject noun phrase (including an adjective) and an adverbial 
clause to the adjectival clause: 

o L[ -o | -N\ |..otoLi? |ti\y> 

malkd d- y ar c d da-zka > uh palhe ‘the king of the land which the mighty 

hayltdne kad y it aw soldiers conquered when they came’ 

In theory, we could go on to even greater levels of complexity. However, while there is no 
theoretical limit, practical considerations for speaker and listener keep levels of embedding 
relatively low. 

Besides this, there is structuring beyond the clause level. Clauses may be arranged to form 
paragraphs, which have their own linguistic and logical structure, and paragraphs likewise are 
conjoined to form complete discourses. Studies of structure beyond the level of the clause are 
still rare and hardly ever enter into comparative discussions. 
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Unto Shem also, the father of all the children of Eber, the brother of Japheth the 
elder, even to him were children born. 

—Genesis 10:21 


What Is a Semitic Language? 

At one level, “what is a Semitic language?” is a trivial question. Of the language families 
of the world, Semitic is one of the least controversial. The strong similarities between Hebrew, 
“Chaldee,” * Syriac, and Arabic (all Central Semitic languages) had been recognized at least 
since the Middle Ages. A. L. Schlozer originated the label Semitic in 1781, by which time the 
family was known to include Phoenician and Ge c ez; Sabean, Soqotri, Akkadian, and Urmi 
were added by the middle of the next century. Remarkably, there do not seem to have been any 
disputed cases—no non-Semitic languages falsely included, or Semitic languages whose rela¬ 
tionship was not readily accepted. Practically speaking, it might seem that we have a well- 
defined language family, readily distinguishable even from its nearer relatives in Afroasiatic. 

We do not need to be concerned about the circularity involved. We are, to be sure, saying 
in effect that Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, Ge c ez, Sabean, Soqotri, Akkadian, and Ugaritic are 
Semitic languages, and then defining Semitic as the set of languages whose grammatical and 
lexical features are more closely related to these languages than to any other. We assume that 
they share a common ancestor, whose characteristics we deduce from the presumed descen¬ 
dants, and then define a Semitic language as one that seems to be derived from that ancestor. 
But while we may frown on circular reasoning, it often works well enough, and the history of 
linguistic classification is full of cases where formal study has simply confirmed what was 
abundantly obvious to the eye. 

If we do not assume Semitic status as a given, however, but attempt to delimit the Semitic 
family on a formal basis, we run into problems. When we look for diagnostic grammatical and 


* Chaldee was the name given to the language of the parts of the Jewish scriptures that are not in Hebrew—por¬ 
tions of Ezra and Daniel and a few words elsewhere—and of various rabbinic writings; these, like Syriac, are now 
identified as forms of Aramaic, but the term Aramaic did not come into use in this sense until early in the 19th century. 
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lexical features that can be used to define a Semitic language, to differentiate Semitic from the 
remainder of Afroasiatic, we do not find them. 

The Semitic languages do, indeed, share many grammatical features; but Ghadamsi, a Ber¬ 
ber language (Afroasiatic, but not Semitic) shares more of these features with Classical Arabic 
(Semitic) than Chaha (an Ethiopic language) shares with Urmi (Neo-Aramaic). Chaha is linked 
with other Ethiopic languages by regular sound correspondence, by morphology, and by lexi¬ 
con. Urmi is similarly linked with other Aramaic languages. Ghadamsi, on the other hand, is 
clearly part of Berber. Unless we choose to overlook the important differences which set Ber¬ 
ber in general apart from Semitic in general, we cannot use features common to Ghadamsi and 
Arabic to define Semitic. Nor can features absent in Ghadamsi and Urmi be taken as diagnostic. 

So, it comes to this. The most typical Semitic languages are easily recognizable as a coher¬ 
ent group, not for any particular features but by a gestalt compounded of phonological, mor¬ 
phological, and lexical elements. This is adequate to differentiate them from Berber, Cushitic, 
and other Afroasiatic groups, though no single feature or simple complex of features can be 
specified. The languages most drastically changed from the classic Semitic pattern, such as 
Urmi and Chaha, remain recognizable as Semitic. Their connection with other Aramaic and 
Ethiopian Semitic languages, respectively, may be established formally through their links in 
grammar and lexicon. But this connection is also clear when they are examined informally by 
someone familiar with the gestalt of classic Semitic. 

Can there be a Semitic language that does not fit the pattern? Can a language descended 
from the common Semitic ancestor lose or modify enough features that it could not be recog¬ 
nized? If such a language existed, we might need to decide whether or not to include it and 
might need to come up with some principled criteria. Cases similar to Juba Arabic, a pidgin or 
creole used in Southern Sudan, with mostly Arabic lexicon but with greatly modified morphol¬ 
ogy, do exist. But pidgins generally pose a problem for the classifier and may best be excluded 
from any of the language families that have contributed to their structures. 

Until a descendant of Proto-Semitic becomes unrecognizable and unless we uncover a lan¬ 
guage precisely intermediate between Semitic and Berber, we are entitled to keep things simple 
and recognize the Semitic status of our languages, even while admitting that we do not know 
what makes them Semitic. 


Internal Relationships 

Within Semitic we may recognize the following branches: Akkadian (Assyrian, Babylonian), 
Aramaic (Syriac, Mandaic, Samaritan, etc.; MaTula, Tur c Abdin, Urmi, etc.), Canaanite (Uga- 
ritic; Hebrew, Phoenician, etc.), North Arabian (Arabic, Thamudic, Safaitic, etc.; Moroccan, 
Sudanese, Iraqi, etc.), Ethiopic (Ge c ez; Tigre, Amharic, Chaha, etc.); Old South Arabian (Sa- 
bean, Minean, Qatabanian, etc.); Modern South Arabian (Soqotri, Mehri, Jibbali, etc.). Modern 
South Arabian seems to be a separate branch, not a continuation of Old South Arabian, though 
the absence of modern material from Old South Arabian and ancient from Modern South Ara¬ 
bian makes it difficult to be certain. 

With a few exceptions (the status of the boundary between Canaanite and Aramaic, the 
proper placement of Ugaritic, and the affiliations of Eblaite), these branches are as little in dis¬ 
pute as the Semitic family itself. Some difficulty arises, however, if one attempts to establish 
groupings intermediate between Semitic as a whole and the seven branches. There have been 
several different groupings. Most recognize a primary division between East Semitic (Akka- 
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dian) and West Semitic (the remaining branches). Most likewise split West Semitic into north¬ 
ern and southern subgroups. The two main classifications of this type are shown in the outline: 

a. Semitic 


East Semitic 

Akkadian 

West Semitic 

South Semitic 

Arabic 

Ethiopic 

Old South Arabian 
Modern South Arabian 

Northwest Semitic 

Aramaic 

Canaanite 

b. Semitic 

East Semitic 

Akkadian 

West Semitic 

South Semitic 

Ethiopic 

Old South Arabian 
Modern South Arabian 

Central Semitic 

Aramaic 

Canaanite 

Arabic 


The two schemes are, in fact, in agreement except on the issue of Arabic. The rather conserva¬ 
tive phonetic structure of Arabic makes it appear closer to the southern languages than to the 
phonologically much-altered Hebrew and Aramaic. Its lexical affinities also point to the south. 
In morphology, however, Arabic is somewhat nearer to the northern languages, which may ex¬ 
plain why most recent groupings are of the second type. 

It is not only in the placement of Arabic that phonological, morphological, and lexical cri¬ 
teria point in different directions. Either subgrouping is vulnerable at many points. Even if one 
of them reflects the historical facts, the separation of the branches took place at an early pe¬ 
riod, and the seven groups have interacted and affected one another for millennia. It might be 
preferable to reject levels of relationship between Semitic and its branches and see early Se¬ 
mitic as a cluster of seven dialects gradually diverging. We would then attribute the similari¬ 
ties between Canaanite and Aramaic, or Ethiopic and Old South Arabian, to proximity and 
diffusion. Even the primary division into East and West Semitic, though the differences that 
support it are numerous, could be challenged. Modern South Arabian, though it shares some 
features with Ethiopic and Old South Arabian and has been heavily influenced by Arabic, may 
be as distinct as Akkadian. 


External Relationships 

Semitic is part of a larger family that has come to be known as Afroasiatic, a name suggested 
by Joseph Greenberg in 1950. The family was earlier known as Hamito-Semitic, and some 
people still use that term, as well as Semito-Hamitic, but it is becoming rarer. Part of the 
reason is that the older grouping Hamitic covered all but one of the Afroasiatic subgroups, the 
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remaining group being Semitic. But there is no clear set of features defining the “Hamitic” 
subgroups as a unit, except that scholarship worked with Semitic first. 

Six main branches are commonly recognized: Berber, Chadic, Cushitic, Egyptian, Omotic, 
and Semitic. Omotic is the most distinctive, most distantly related, most recently identified, 
and most disputed—some scholars still prefer to class it as Western Cushitic. Across the other 
branches, the structural similarities are easy to spot. Except for Omotic, most languages show 
a gender-based concord system, with a feminine marker reconstructible as t in both the nomi¬ 
nal and the verbal system, and clearly related pronominal systems. Except for Omotic and 
Chadic, most languages show related systems of verbal derivation based on transitivity. Most 
languages show three series of stops corresponding to the Semitic voiceless, voiced, and em¬ 
phatic, and most have (or show signs of having had) a number of postvelar consonants. Lexical 
similarities are relatively few and usually only extend across two or three of the branches, 
though some names of body parts occur in five of the six. 

The subclassification of Afroasiatic is not agreed on any more than that of Semitic. It is 
clear that Omotic is only distantly related to the remainder. Semitic seems perhaps the second 
most distantly related. There is some reason to suspect a special relationship between Berber 
and Chadic, but except for the special case of Omotic, the branches of Afroasiatic could be 
seen as parallel divisions with no intermediate groupings. 

There is a typological contrast between Berber, Egyptian, and Semitic (the three northern 
branches), and the southern branches, Chadic, Cushitic, Omotic: the southern languages show 
relatively full vowel systems, tonal contrasts, and roots of varied length that normally include 
a vowel; the northern languages generally have (or can be reconstructed as having had) three 
underlying vowels, no tonal contrasts (though stress apparently has been important), and typi¬ 
cally triconsonantal roots that at least in the verbal system seem not to include vowels. 

The question remains unresolved: Do these features of the northern languages reflect the 
original state of Afroasiatic? or an innovation shared by Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber that 
would justify recognizing them as a distinct subgroup? or a localized innovation that spread 
across linguistic boundaries? Of course, the same could be asked about the distinctive features 
of the southern groups. Given the apparently closer relationship of Chadic and Berber, and the 
very distinct status of Omotic, one might conclude that the three northern groups lost vocalic 
and perhaps tonal distinctions under the influence of a strong stress accent and that this took 
place after the branches were well differentiated. 
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Sources and Their Use 

The computer programmer’s GIGO axiom (Garbage In, Garbage Out) applies to linguistic com¬ 
parison as well. Without adequate and accurate data, the best of techniques cannot hope to pro¬ 
duce valid conclusions. The Semitic languages are among the best-documented language groups, 
equaled by few for quantity and quality of available data. But there are problems. 

Perhaps the greatest frustration is the great disparity of documentation. Compare the wealth 
of literature on Akkadian with what we know of Phoenician or Nabatean. Among modern lan¬ 
guages, the coverage of Arabic dialects is many times more thorough than the coverage of 
modern Aramaic or Ethiopic. In compiling vocabularies for comparative study, we are limited 
by the small extant vocabularies of several languages. When we wish to compare grammatical 
patterns, we are hindered by the scarcity of, for example, 2d-person feminine forms in ancient 
inscriptions. In some cases, we must extract vocabulary from a grammar or collection of texts 
because there is no published glossary. In others, our only source for grammatical features is 
the examples in a dictionary. 

The factor of time depth is another problem. For some languages, like Ugaritic, we have 
only data millennia old; for others, like some Gurage dialects, we can find nothing prior to the 
latter half of the twentieth century. Our sources for Hebrew, for example, include several 
stages in the development of the language, which are not always kept separate from one an¬ 
other; in the case of Gafat, the materials come from a single period. How much easier the task 
would be if all Semitic subgroups were like Aramaic, with fair to good documentation of sev¬ 
eral dialects from each of three or more periods! How valid is it to base comparisons on Old 
South Arabian, with only ancient documentation, and Modern South Arabian, with only mod¬ 
ern sources? 

Then there is the far-from-trivial factor of writing systems. How are we to compare data 
from Akkadian, which records vowels with some reliability but does not clearly differentiate 
all consonants, with Sabean material, which records consonants but no vowels except in oc¬ 
casional non-Sabean transcriptions? If we are working from transcription, how fair is it to 
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compare a mechanical transliteration like the one that is conventional for Mandaic, a more de¬ 
tailed transcription informed by the reading tradition as is normal for Ge c ez, and a transcrip¬ 
tion such as is common in Akkadian which is far removed from the original shape? In working 
with Samaritan Aramaic, should we base our conclusions on the written text or the traditional 
pronunciation? 

For the ancient languages in particular, there may be great discrepancy between sources. A 
Sabean inscription has to be read (and may be read differently by different scholars) and then 
translated (and interpreters will often disagree). Since there are no modern Sabean speakers to 
whom to appeal, we cannot determine which is correct. The equivalent problem for the modern 
languages may be illustrated from Modern Aramaic. One article may give us data on the verbal 
system but few nouns; if another scholar has written on the noun (saying little about verbs) in 
a closely related dialect, how legitimate is it to conflate the two? Again, in working with He¬ 
brew, should we mix data from biblical and medieval sources? 

Finally, there are the problems of grammatical and lexicographic traditions. A Phoenician 
grammar written by a Hebrew scholar, a Sabean grammar written by an Arabist, and an Am- 
haric grammar written by a transformationalist will present different material in different ar¬ 
rangements, using different terminology. Even paradigmatic tables, if they are included, will 
be arranged differently. To compile comparative vocabularies, using only romanized material 
from Akkadian, Ugaritic, Ge c ez, Jibbali, and Maflula, one must work with five distinct alpha¬ 
betic sequences, remembering which dictionaries group words by root and which simply al¬ 
phabetize. 

There are a few principles that can make the process easier. 

• Flexibility: If you are aiming for a 100-word comparative list, begin with 150 entries 
to allow for items that need to be dropped. If you want Tigre as your representative of 
modern Ethiopic, be prepared to switch to Amharic if you find you cannot locate 
enough of the type of material you need. 

• Economy: Since the size and complexity of a comparative study will be limited by the 
least-documented languages, do not begin by comparing the two best-documented. 
First extract all available information from your smallest sources. 

• Understanding: Before using a source for comparative purposes, get to know it. 
How is it arranged? What does it include and exclude? How does its transcription sys¬ 
tem compare with other sources? Practice locating information in it. 

• Redundancy: Whenever practical, consult multiple sources for each language. One 
will make up for deficiencies in the other. 

• Judgment: Check alternative sources for compatibility and accuracy. Use the most 
complete, up-to-date, and reliable sources available, recognizing that in some cases the 
most up-to-date may not also be the most reliable. 

• Fairness: Avoid the temptation to choose between alternatives on the basis of how 
well one suits your needs. The word drawn from a source because it matches entries 
from other languages may well reflect the author’s misinterpretation. 


Assumptions and Techniques of Diachronic Linguistics 

All linguistic techniques may be reduced to a comparison of two sounds, two words, two sym¬ 
bols, two sentences, two paradigms, or whatever, and a determination of their similarities and 
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differences. If we compare Arabic SsS kcitcibci ‘he wrote’/ yaktubu ‘he writes’/ uktub 
‘write!’ and determine that they share formally ktb and semantically ‘writing’ and that they 
differ in prefixes, suffixes, and vocalic infixes correlated with meanings of ‘past time’, ‘present 
time’, and ‘command’, we are doing exactly what is needed for most of the techniques of dia¬ 
chronic linguistics. 

We assume that patterned similarities between languages are not accidental. We assume 
three possible explanations, once chance is ruled out: mutual influence, parallel development 
from a similar base, or a common ancestor. It is not always easy to distinguish the three; in 
some cases we need to look to all three to explain the similarities between two languages. 
Thus, if we compare Semitic and Berber, we find some similarities that we may explain as be¬ 
ing due to contact, such as Arabic loanwords in Berber and the reduction of short vowels in 
Moroccan Arabic. We further find that, in Berber and some parts of Semitic, a definite article 
arose that later came to be simply a marker of nominals; this developed independently long af¬ 
ter Semitic and Berber were distinct. On the other hand, such features as the gender system, 
the inflectional and derivational morphology of the verb, and some basic vocabulary are shared 
through inheritance from Proto-Afroasiatic. 

The principal techniques we will apply to Semitic data are as follows: 

• Lexicostatistics: judging linguistic relationship by frequency of shared features, 
usually vocabulary. 

• Reconstruction: deducing probable structures and morpheme shapes of an earlier 
stage of the language from regular correspondences across languages. 

• Internal reconstruction: deducing probable structures and morpheme shapes of an 
earlier stage of the language from the morphophonemic processes of the language 
itself. 

• Loan analysis: deducing linguistic contacts and their timing relative to linguistic 
changes from borrowed vocabulary. 

• Linguistic geography: mapping the distribution of linguistic features and drawing 
conclusions as to contacts and population movements. 

• Cultural reconstruction: drawing conclusions regarding the culture and environ¬ 
ment of the speakers of an ancestral language from the reconstructible vocabulary. 

The order in which these techniques are listed above, and in which they will be discussed, is 
not necessarily the order in which one will apply them in normal practice. In practice, they are 
applied in any order. Many linguists prefer not to practice lexicostatistics; some will never 
make formal reconstructions. In many cases, a spiral approach is useful: one may begin with a 
lexicostatistical analysis for rough determination of internal groupings, reconstruct major fea¬ 
tures of the protolanguage, map the distribution of diagnostic innovations, carry out internal 
reconstructions of major systems in several languages, refine one’s reconstructions, and base a 
new lexicostatistical count on the insights gained. The order in which we will present the tech¬ 
niques is chosen because it gives a logical progression for the learner from the simple cognacy 
judgments of lexicostatistics through the process of making reconstructions to the more com¬ 
plex logic necessary in internal reconstruction. The remaining three techniques are placed last 
because they are less commonly practiced. 

Most of what the diachronic linguist does—and most of what the comparative Semitist 
does—is technically linguistic prehistory: making deductions about what might have occurred, 
not recording what did occur. The comparative linguist, like Pygmalion, often comes to love 
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what he has created and forgets that only the raw data are real. As some protection against the 
temptation to believe that one’s analysis is a true statement and not a highly oversimplified 
story, we apply several techniques. If all or most yield similar results, then we may think of 
those results as highly likely. But if no two agree, we will not take the results seriously. 

The Linguistic List 

Vocabulary lists supply the raw material for most of the techniques we will use. It is, of course, 
possible to compare anything. One can (and does) compare phonological systems, or inflec¬ 
tional markers; one can (and does) compare syntactic patterns. But vocabulary is most often the 
focus because of the large number of items available and the manageable size of the items. 

The total number of units in any phonological system is small; in the Semitic languages, 
the total for a specific language may be as low as 20 or as high as 35. Each unit is a single pho¬ 
neme. An inflectional system is rather more complex; a Semitic verbal system will involve 
approximately 50 units, each being a morpheme of one or two syllables. We can increase this 
number somehat by comparing inflectional patterns involving more than one morpheme. This 
greater size, however, is offset by the frequency of irregular developments in inflectional mor¬ 
phemes. Syntactic units are even more numerous (though the precise count would vary with 
the analytic approach) and involve multiword units. But the stability of syntactic patterns over 
time is at least as low as that of inflectional morphology. 

Lexicon, on the other hand, is open-ended and has the added advantage of being one of the 
first types of information collected when a new language is described. The units are long enough 
and varied enough to give a good basis for comparison, and their shapes are specific enough and 
constant enough to allow confident reconstruction even over greater periods of time. 

We must begin, therefore, by making wordlists that can then be evaluated. Vocabulary 
compilation is usually a matter of selection. The available lexicon of even relatively poorly 
documented languages can be too large for convenient analysis. Most of the lists we will use 
will consist of between 100 and 300 items per language. A list of 1000 items, except when 
dealing with a small number of closely related languages, is beginning to be impractical. 

The choice of items to be included will depend on the technique to be applied; the discus¬ 
sion of each technique will include a description of the ideal list for that technique. The avail¬ 
ability of material is also a consideration. In the case of Semitic, some ancient languages are 
known to us from a rather small corpus of texts, and the topics covered even in a large corpus 
may be restricted. Some of the modern languages, likewise, are represented in the literature 
only by short grammatical sketches or travelers’ vocabularies. In both cases, certain very im¬ 
portant areas of vocabulary may not be attested. 

The selection of languages to be represented is also important. Quantitatively, the more lan¬ 
guages included, the more difficult the analysis. It is very difficult to compile and process a 
group of even 50 languages. On the other hand, if too few languages are included, there is a loss 
of time depth. Qualitatively, if the languages are too closely or too distantly related, it will be 
difficult to get meaningful results. Again, different techniques may require very different data. 

Cognacy and Regularity 

We need to understand the concepts of cognacy, regularity, and skewing before we can evalu¬ 
ate our lists. At the simplest level, judging that two items are cognate merely assumes that they 
have—somewhere, somehow—a common origin. In practice, definitions of cognacy are greatly 
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Exercise 1. Compiling Vocabularies 

Although we have provided fairly extensive vocabularies that will serve as the basis 
for most of the practical exercises, it is important that you see for yourself what is in¬ 
volved in compiling such lists. Your instructor will assign you (or you will choose) 
three Semitic languages. The choice of languages will be based on your interests and 
the availability of appropriate documentation. The lexical resources you use will 
vary in size and arrangement. Probably at least one will be available to you only in 
a one-directional glossary or dictionary. The language into which the Semitic words 
are translated will vary. You may need to make your own transliterations. 

Compile a comparative listing, alphabetized by English gloss, of 50 entries per 
language. Your instructor may choose to limit your semantic range to body parts, 
verbs of motion, or the like. You should end with exactly one entry per gloss per 
language. Pick the most appropriate word where there are multiple possibilities; for 
example, given Arabic jC saq and rijl as alternatives for 'foot', you must make 
a principled choice (flipping a coin to ensure randomness is principled). It will also 
be necessary for you to eliminate glosses when you cannot, for example, find a 
Phoenician word for 'finger'. 

Write a narrative to accompany your wordlist. Record the process; note any 
problems you encountered, and your solutions. Give your reasons for each choice 
between alternatives. Record glosses rejected. Discuss your finished wordlist and 
narrative with your instructor. 


varied. Some studies are quite restrictive, recognizing as cognate only semantically equivalent 
items that show point-by-point regular correspondence in form and then only where borrowing 
is ruled out. By this standard, Hebrew JTX } ozen ‘ear’ and Syriac |J?f } idna ‘ear’ would not be 
cognate because of the unpredictable difference in vocalization. Others will recognize as cog¬ 
nate any two items that have some similarity in meaning and shape; in extreme cases, Arabic 
sab ( a' ‘seven’ and English seven could be considered cognate. 

In most cases, a moderate, somewhat flexible standard of cognacy is desirable. We gener¬ 
ally restrict cognacy to items whose similarity in form and meaning is too great to be due to 
chance and where borrowing and onomatopoeia can be ruled out. While much rests of neces¬ 
sity on the linguist’s judgment and cannot be quantified, regularity of correspondence, which is 
quantifiable, is an important factor. 

Due to the nature of linguistic change, where two languages have developed from a single 
source, there will be patterns of correspondence. In some cases there will be correspondences 
that involve phonetic identity; that is, some sounds that correspond will be the same in both 
languages. We find, for example, that where Akkadian and Arabic have words similar in shape 
and meaning, as in Table 4, m in Akkadian will generally be matched by m in Arabic. 

In other cases, there will not be phonetic identity, but there will be phonemic identity; that 
is, the corresponding sounds will not be identical but will fit into the sound systems of the lan¬ 
guages in the same way. Comparing Arabic and Jibbali in Table 5, we find that Jibbali k (a velar 
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Table 4. Phonetic Identity 



Akkadian 

Arabic 

blood 

damu 

dam 

eight 

samanat 

Qamdniya 

leopard 

nimru 

namir 

sun 

samsu 

sams 

water 

mu 

ma } 


Table 5. Phonemic Identity 



Arabic 

Jibbali 

cut 

qata ( a 

keta c 

fall 

saqata 

sakat 

leaf 

waraqa 

erekt 

lightning 

barq 

berk 

tomb 

qabr 

kdr 


Table 6. Neither Phonetic nor Phonemic Identity 

Arabic Syriac 


careful 

haflz 

hpita 

gazelle 

zaby 

tabya 

guard/watch 

nazara 

ntar 

nail 

Zifr 

tipra 

oppress 

zalama 

flam 

carry off 

xazifa 

htap 


Table 7. Conditioned Correspondences 



Arabic 

Syriac 

egg 

bayda 

bi < 3ta 

earth 

> ard 

> ar t d 

molar 

dirs 

< arsa 

rib 

dil ( 

> il < a 

hyena 

dab ( 

) ap ( a 

frog 

difda ( a 

y urd ( a 


Table 8. Additional Correspondences 



Arabic 

Syriac 

cut 

qata ( a 

qf a< 

drive off 

tarada 

trad 

gather 

Icicfcitci 

Iqat 

grind 

tahana 

thin 

sin 

xatPa 

hta 

mix 

xalata 

hlat 


ejective) predictably corresponds to Arabic q (uvular). While not identical acoustically or in ar¬ 
ticulation, the two consonants function similarly in their respective phonologies. 

One also finds correspondences where there is neither phonetic nor phonemic identity. For 
example, it will be found that, as in Table 6, where an Arabic word has z, a corresponding Syr¬ 
iac word will have t. When one finds a number of items showing the same patterned corre¬ 
spondence, one can decide that Arabic z : Syriac t is a regular correspondence. It is then 
normal to assume that the two consonants reflect a single element in the phonology of an an¬ 
cestral language. 

How many instances suffice to establish a correspondence as regular? The number chosen 
is arbitrary. If it is set high, we eliminate many red herrings but may also fail to include some 
valid information on the protolanguage; if it is set low, we may multiply the number of as¬ 
sumed protophonemes. We usually pick a number between three and five as the minimum. 
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Table 9. Phonemic vs. Phonetic Correspondences 



Arabic 

d 

Syriac 

d 


Arabic 

8 

Syriac 

d 

bear 

dubb 

dibba 

beard 

Siqn 

daqna 

blood 

dam 

ddmd 

fly 

Subaba 

diflaffa 

child 

walad 

yalda 

| gold 

Sahab 

dahdfta 


d 

8 


8 

8 

breast 

dady 

td8a 

I 

i ear 

} udun 

3 iSna 

kid 

jady 

gaSya 

lie 

kaSiba 

kaSafi 

one 

3 ahad 

had 

take 

3 axaSa 

} iha8 


Table 10. Pattern Correspondence 


Ge^ez Amharic 


bear 

walada 

walladd 

hang 

saqala 

sdqqdld 

kick 

ragasa 

raggatci 

milk 

halaba 

alldbd 

sew 

safaya 

saffa 


The set of data in Table 7 yields two correspondences, Arabic d : Syriac ( and Arabic d : 
Syriac 3 . There are three examples of each, which would allow us to recognize both as regular. 
Since in this case a single Arabic consonant corresponds to two different sounds in Syriac, we 
have to determine whether there were originally two sounds, as in Syriac, which merged in 
Arabic, or one sound, as in Arabic, which split in Syriac. 

The determination is made by looking for conditioning. Is there something in the shape of 
the word—a neighboring vowel, a consonant, stress, syllable structure—that would make it 
reasonable to assume a split? In Table 7, there is a conditioning factor. Syriac consistently 
shows 3 instead of ( corresponding to Arabic d when another f occurs later in the word. There 
is no need to postulate another consonant in the protolanguage. 

When we compare the data in Table 8 with the data in Table 6, we again find two corre¬ 
spondences that may be taken as regular: Syriac t corresponds to Arabic t in Table 8 but to 
Arabic z in Table 6. When we look for a conditioning factor for this set of correspondences, we 
find none. There is nothing in the shapes of the Syriac words containing t to support a split in 
Arabic. We therefore postulate two source consonants, to which we assign the symbols *6 and 
*t respectively. We assign *t to the set in Table 8 because the languages compared show iden¬ 
tical reflexes. While we could use any symbol not already in use for the correspondence t : z, 
we pick *0 to reflect the voicelessness of Syriac t and the fricative nature of Arabic z (an em¬ 
phatic dental fricative for many speakers). 

The correspondences in Table 9 are more complex. The Syriac forms (here in phonetic 
transcription rather than phonemic) show conditioning: 8 appears after a vowel; otherwise the 
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Exercise 2. Discovering Cognates and Correspondences 

Wordlist A provides material for your exercises in discriminating cognates and 
skewed reflexes. You are given a list of 52 glosses with entries for Classical Arabic, 
Egyptian Arabic, Sudanese Arabic, Ge c ez, Tigrinya, and Tigre. All entries are nouns, 
and singular and plural are given in each case. 

List and identify regular correspondences between Classical and Egyptian Ara¬ 
bic, Egyptian and Sudanese Arabic, Ge c ez and Tigrinya, or Tigrinya and Tigre. Use 
three instances of a correspondence as the criterion for regularity. 

Using your inventory of regular correspondences, identify the cognates shared 
by your languages. For this exercise, take one-to-one regular correspondence in 
stem consonants and vowels as your criterion for cognacy. Ignore gender markings 
and plurals at this stage. Your report should include an inventory of regular corre¬ 
spondences with supporting evidence, a list of cognates, and a commentary on the 
process. 


reflex is d. Arabic has S and d as phonemically distinct, with no conditioning. We only need to 
reconstruct two original consonants, *8 (Arabic 8 : Syriac d/8) and *d (Arabic d : Syriac d/8). 

As a final example, consider the correspondences in Table 10 between Ge c ez and Amharic. 
Here we see a regular correspondence, not of one phoneme with another, but of one pattern 
with another. The verbs of this class in Ge c ez, with a single medial consonant, correspond to 
Amharic verbs with a medial geminate in the citation form. This type of regularity is also im¬ 
portant in evaluating cognacy. 

Skewing 

In evaluating cognacy, we must reckon with degrees of similarity. We may find that items in 
two languages are identical in form and meaning, as in Table 11. Or, as discussed above, we 
may find them with identical meaning but different shape, where all formal differences are 
regular, as in Table 12. 

Frequently, two languages have items so similar in shape or meaning that we believe the 
two forms to be historically connected, though they do not show perfect regularity of corre¬ 
spondence. It is appropriate to consider such forms as reflecting the same item in the ancestral 
language, but we cannot treat them on the same basis as regularly corresponding items. These 


Table 11. Identity in Form and Meaning 



Hebrew 

Syriac 

and 

w- 

w- 

from 

min 

min 

he 

hu. 

hu 

hear (imv.) 

sma ( 

sma c 

on 

( al 

( al 


Table 12. Difference in Form/ 
Identity in Meaning 



Hebrew 

Syriac 

break 

sabar 

tbar 

three 

slosa 

tldtd 

parable 

masal 

matla 

garlic 

sum 

tuma 

return 

sab 

tab 
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Table 13. Frequent but Unconditioned Skewing 



Hebrew 

Syriac 

beard 

zaqan 

daqna 

milk 

halab 

halba 

river 

nahar 

nahra 

lightning 

baraq 

barqa 

parable 

masai 

mafia 

onion 

basal 

bisla 

meat 

basar 

bisra 

rain 

matar 

mitra 

lip 

sapa 

sipta 

wing 

kanap 

kinpa 


items, the result of random changes in one language or both, we call skewed reflexes of the 
protoform, borrowing the term from Malcolm Guthrie’s treatment of Bantu ( Comparative 
Bantu, Farnborough, Eng.: Gregg, 1967-71). 

Skewing may be formal, involving replacements of phonological units, metatheses, expan¬ 
sions or truncations, or, frequently in Semitic, changes in the pattern of vowels and root con¬ 
sonants. It may be grammatical (which usually involves differences in shape as well), such as 
changes in gender or number of nouns, or in the type of verb, or in part of speech. Semantic 
changes of various types also occur. Some common types of skewing include: 

• difference in a consonant: Hebrew ]3 ben, Syriac {U> bra ‘son’ 

• difference in a vowel: Hebrew IDO matar, Syriac mitra ‘rain’ 

• metathesis: Hebrew nasak, Syriac fioj nkat ‘bite’ 

• truncation: Hebrew iriK *ehad, Syriac S had ‘one’ 

• expansion: Hebrew ]7i9S sipporen, Syriac tipra ‘nail’ 

• morphological pattern: Hebrew Vj? qal (CaCC), Syriac \\An qallil (CaCCiC) ‘light’ 

• gender: Hebrew nV’V layla (f.), Syriac ) V\ lilya (m.) ‘night’ 

• number: Hebrew W’ft'ti sdmayim, Syriac Ua* smayya ‘sky’ 

• verb type: Hebrew Vyriwn hista c el, Syriac s < al ‘cough’ 

• meaning: Hebrew TTO nahir ‘nostril’, Syriac ii—i nhira ‘nose’ 

There may be two or more types of skewing present, as in Syriac purta c na l Arabic 

buryiiO ‘flea’, where we see irregular correspondence of p : b, differing vocalization, me¬ 
tathesis of the third and fourth consonants, and a suffix in the Syriac that is absent from the 
Arabic. It may be difficult to decide whether two items are skewed reflexes of a single source 
item or unrelated. For example, Ge c ez Hh-fl = za’b ‘hyena’ could easily be a multiply skewed 
reflex of the Proto-Semitic item that gives Arabic dab ( . It would involve two consonantal 
skewings, a vocalic skewing, and a metathesis, all of which are plentifully attested. The only 
reason we can rule out such an interpretation is the existence of Ge c ez i-ttd ■■ ddb ( ‘hyena’ and 
Arabic 8Pb ‘wolf’. This allows us to sort out the pairs as Ge c ez Uh-fl ■■ z3 > b ‘hyena’ : Arabic 
yJi 8Pb ‘wolf’, with semantic skewing but regular formal correspondence, and Ge c ez i-fli ) 
dab ( : Arabic dab ( ‘hyena’, with identical meaning but skewing in vowel correspondence. 
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In some cases, a particular type of skewing may be so frequent that it could be treated as 
regular. For instance, as seen in Table 13, Syriac often has a reflex with i where one would ex¬ 
pect a. There is no clear conditioning, but one is reluctant to expand the reconstructed inven¬ 
tory of vowels; despite the number of cases, this is still treated as skewing. It should be 
remembered that every case of a regular but nonidentical correspondence began as a skewing. 

Lexical morphemes that are longer or shorter than average are particularly likely to show 
skewing. While skewed items are not as useful as items that show regular correspondences, 
they cannot be ignored without losing some important evidence for linguistic prehistory. 

For example, although no two of the Akkadian, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic words for ‘flea’ 
correspond regularly, they are similar enough to rule out coincidence as an explanation. It is 
possible to compare them and reconstruct a Proto-Semitic shape. Given the data in Table 14, 
we reason thus: 


Table 14. Skewed Correspondence 


Akkadian 

parsu’u 

Hebrew 

par ( 5s 

Syriac 

purta ( na 

Arabic 

buryiid 


a. For the first consonant, p : p : p : / and b : b : b : b are regular correspondences in 
these languages. There is no phonological reason to assume the Arabic b or the p of 
the remaining languages to be original, so with the majority we reconstruct initial 
*p, considering the Arabic initial skewed. 

b. For the second consonant, r : r : r : r show regular correspondence and identity; we 
assume *r. 

c. The third and fourth consonants have apparently metathesized in some languages. 
The correspondences are regular: s : s : t : 9 indicate *d, 0 : ( : ( : y indicate *y. He¬ 
brew and Arabic agree on a consonant sequence *pry9, Akkadian and Syriac show 
*pr9y. In the data available there is no reason to prefer one order to the other. We 
either choose randomly or present alternative reconstructions. 

d. The n of Syriac is not attested in the other languages and is assumed to be a skew¬ 
ing. It will not be reflected in reconstruction. 

e. Akkadian, Hebrew, and Arabic agree in showing a high back vowel in the second 
syllable. We take the Syriac vocalization to be skewed, representing either **pur- 
tu ( na with the second vowel lowered by f or **partu c na with metathesis of the 
voweling seen in Akkadian and Hebrew. 

f. Akkadian, Hebrew, and Syriac agree in showing two originally short vowels (He¬ 
brew o is the normal reflex of *u in this position). We take the long second vowel of 
Arabic to be skewed. 

g. Akkadian, Hebrew, and (if we assume metathesis) Syriac agree on *a in the first 
syllable. Arabic and Syriac show *m; in addition, Akkadian has a variant, pursu } u. 
This variant Akkadian form and the Arabic could readily be explained as the result 
of assimilation to the second vowel; the forms with first syllable *a could not so 
easily be accounted for. We assume the first vowel to be *a. 
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h. Accordingly, we reconstruct *par8uy- or *paryud- as the most probable source for 
the forms attested. 


Exercise 3. Determining Cognates and Skewed Reflexes 

Use Wordlist A again, this time as data for an exercise in discriminating cognates 
and skewed reflexes. Use the same pair of languages and list of regular correspon¬ 
dences you used for the previous exercise. 

In addition to the regularly corresponding cognates identified earlier, you will 
find different types and degrees of skewing. List skewed items, identifying the type 
of skewing. Can you be sure of the direction of skewing? Note the problems of de¬ 
termining cognacy when regular correspondences are somewhat doubtful. What 
does this imply for the construction of lists? 
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Lexicostatistics: Some Alternatives 


Lexicostatistics* involves judging degrees of linguistic relationship on the basis of the fre¬ 
quency of shared features. Any type of data (vocabulary, inflectional morphemes, syntactic 
patterns, and even cultural traits) may be used, but the most common type of data is lexical, 
because the number of data is critical. If the inventory of items compared is too small, the cor¬ 
pus will very likely not be representative and will give a false picture of relationships within 
the group. If the inventory is too large, however, relationships may also be obscured; the 
differences that always exist between two languages will outweigh the similarities. In counting 
vocabulary, it is normal to use lists of between 100 and 500 items per language. Counts of lin¬ 
guistic features other than lexicon are rare because there simply are not enough phonemes or 
verbal constructions. 

Opinions differ on which items should be included in a lexicostatistical wordlist. It is gen¬ 
erally preferable to include relatively culture-free vocabulary—body parts rather than iron¬ 
working terminology, numerals rather than color terms. Vocabulary with strong links to culture 
will bias the count. In some cases, wordlists with a high proportion of culture-bound vocabu¬ 
lary may seem quite similar, even where the languages are unrelated; cultural vocabulary is 
readily borrowed. On the other hand, otherwise very similar languages may be strongly differ¬ 
entiated by the inclusion of technical terms (compare British and American English). Culture- 
bound vocabulary also may limit the wordlist; we can be sure any language will have a word 
for ‘eye’, but we may not be able to elicit a term for ‘mead’ or ‘grain offering’ from all of the 
languages in our study. 

Most lexicostatistical studies use variations on one of the wordlists devised by Morris 
Swadesh (see the 200-word list on page 40). However, it is often more convenient (especially 
when dealing with extinct languages for which many items on the Swadesh lists are not at¬ 
tested) to devise a list specific to the study. Almost any reasonably culture-free list will do. It 
is desirable, however, to include vocabulary from a variety of semantic domains (not focusing 

* Lexicostatistics is frequently confused with glottochronology, which involves calculating dates for 
linguistic separation from the results of lexicostatistics. Many linguists are highly skeptical about the assumptions, 
procedures, and results of glottochronology, and are likely to reject lexicostatistical studies even when no conclu¬ 
sions are drawn concerning time scale. There are many scholars involved with the reconstruction of linguistic his¬ 
tory, however, who consider lexicostatistics a valuable technique. There are also very serious investigators who are 
convinced of the validity of glottochronological dating. In this section, we will examine lexicostatistics but will 
not attempt to convert the results into dates. 
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Table 15. Semitic Number Words 



Proto-Semitic 

Akkadian 

Syriac 

Ge c ez 

Soqotri 

one 

* } ahad- 

isten 

had 

> ahadu 

tad 

two 

*6n-a- 

sena 

treyn 

kdPe 

troh 

three 

*salaB(-at)- 

saldsat 

tlata 

salastu 

sa Hah 

four 

* > arba ( (-at)- 

erbet 

} arb ( d 

} arba ( attu 

} erbd e ah 

five 

*xams(-at)- 

xamsat 

hammsa 

xammastu 

hamoh 


on body parts or verbs of motion, for example). It is also important to include both nouns and 
verbs. In some studies, where nouns and verbs have been counted separately, they have been 
found to differ in retention rate (verb lists tend to be more conservative). Of course, in working 
with poorly attested ancient languages and modern languages for which full dictionaries do not 
exist, you may just have to “take what you can get.” It is comforting to know that as long as 
we do not select our data with an eye to emphasizing similarity or dissimilarity, the overall 
pattern of relationships should not be seriously affected. 

In every case, the contents of a pair of lists are compared and similar items identified. The 
degree and type of similarity required will vary with the nature and goals of the study. In pair- 
referenced counts, the most common type, each list is compared with every other, to give a 
sense of the network of interrelationships within the group. In norm-referenced counts, one 
list (often a list of reconstructed protoforms) is treated as the norm with which the other lists 
are compared; the result is an estimate of degrees of conservatism, rather than a subgrouping. 

Note also that the pair-referenced and norm-referenced counts are complementary. The 
former give a picture of how each language relates to every other; the latter indicate relation¬ 
ship to the group as a whole. 

Both types of counts can be simple or, less commonly, weighted. In a simple count, judg¬ 
ments of relationship are made on a cognate/non-cognate basis. In a weighted count, regularly 
corresponding forms will be assessed differently from skewed items. A weighted count is useful 
in increasing the degree of differentiation when the languages are very similar or when the in¬ 
ventory is small. Simple counts are more common partly because they involve fewer judgments. 

We can show how these types of count differ by presenting in Table 15 the first five num¬ 
ber words in Akkadian, Syriac, Ge c ez, and Soqotri. Ignoring weighting for the moment, we 
will recognize Syriac had and Ge c ez } ahadu as cognate < *’ahad-; Akkadian sena, Syriac 
treyn, Soqotri troh as cognate < *0n-a-; and all entries for ‘three’, ‘four’, and ‘five’ as cognate. 
The scores resulting from the four counts appear in Table 16. 

A simple pair-referenced count, then, finds that Akkadian and Syriac have four out of five 
possible cognates (‘two’, ‘three’, ‘four’, ‘five’), Akkadian and Ge c ez three out of the five (‘three’, 
‘four’, ‘five’), Akkadian and Soqotri four (‘two’, ‘three’, ‘four’, ‘five’), Syriac and Ge c ez four 
(‘one’, ‘three’, ‘four’, ‘five’), and Syriac and Soqotri four (‘two’, ‘three’, ‘four’, ‘five’). These 
figures are turned into percentages (four of five = 80%, three of five = 60%). 

The simple (unweighted) norm-referenced count tabulates retentions from the Proto- 
Semitic reconstructions: four (‘two’, ‘three’, ‘four’, ‘five’) in Akkadian, all five Syriac items, four 
(‘one’, ‘three’, ‘four’, ‘five’) in Ge c ez, and four (‘two’, ‘three’, ‘four’, ‘five’) in Soqotri. 

The weighted counts will give one point for regular correspondence, 3 point for simple 
skewing, and 5 point for multiple skewing. No point is given when the items compared are not 
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Table 16. Lexicostatistical Investigation of Number Words in Four Semitic Languages 



SIMPLE PAIR- 

■REFERENCED 

SIMPLE NORM- 

REFERENCED 

WEIGHTED PAIR- 

■REFERENCED 

WEIGHTED NORM- 

REFERENCED 

Ak 

Sy 

Ge 

So 

Retentions from 
Proto-Semitic 

Ak 

Sy 

Ge 

So 

Retentions from 
Proto-Semitic 

Ak 


4 

3 

4 

4 


3 } 

2 

2f 

4 

Sy 

80% 


4 

4 

5 

67% 


2% 

2f 

a 2 

Ge 

60% 

80% 


3 

4 

40% 

53% 


I 3 

3 

So 

80% 

80% 

60% 


4 

53% 

53% 

27% 


2| 


seen as related. Using the same five number words as data, we will count as skewings the loss 
of initial * } ci in Syriac had, the shift of *n to r in Syriac treyn / Soqotri troh, t for *s in Syriac 
tlata, lengthening of the second vowel and gemination of *t in Ge c ez ) arba ( attu, and gemina¬ 
tion of *m in Syriac hammsa / Ge c ez xammastu, and absence of *s in Soqotri hamoh. Soqotri 
sa < tah is seen as multiply skewed (loss of *1, loss of *a, insertion of f ). 

The weighted count is as follows: Akkadian/Syriac: 0, f, 1, 1, § (total 3} or 67%); 
Akkadian/Ge c ez: 0, 0, 1, 7 , § (total 2 or 40%); Akkadian/Soqotri: 0, f, 7 , 1, f (total 2f or 53%); 
Syriac/Ge c ez: §, 0, §, f, 1 (total 2§ or 53%); Syriac/Soqotri: 0, 1, 7 , 1, 7 (total 2§ or 53%); and 
Ge c ez/Soqotri: 0, 0, 7 , 7 , § (total l} or 27%). 

Akkadian salasat / Syriac tlata were counted as fully cognate because Akkadian s regu¬ 
larly corresponds to Syriac t \ Syriac hammsa / Ge c ez xammastu and Syriac treyn / Soqotri troh 
are fully cognate because they show the same skewings relative to Proto-Semitic. 

The weighted norm-referenced count is made the same way. Akkadian retains sena 1, said- 
sat 1, erbet 1, xamsat 1 (total 4); Syriac retains had 7 , treyn 3 , tlata 3 , > arb ( a 1, hammsa 7 (total 
3f); Ge c ez retains } ahadu 1, salastu 1, } arbd c attu f, xammastu f (total 3); and Soqotri retains 
troh f, sa ( tah 7 , } erbd ( ah 1 , hamoh 7 (total 2 §). 

Note how weighting can affect the interpretation. In the simple pair-referenced count, Syr¬ 
iac appears to be equally close to Akkadian, Ge c ez, and Soqotri. When skewing is considered 
in the weighted pair-referenced count, the figure for Syriac and Akkadian is seen to be well 
above the other two. 

Interpretation, in fact, needs to be done cautiously. The figures in Table 16 do not give any¬ 
thing like a subgrouping. Going by the weighted pair-referenced count, one might see any of 
the following groupings, depending on one’s cut-off figure for clusters: 


a. 


b. 




Ak Sy Ge So Ak Sy Ge So 


c. 
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In some cases, to be sure, the figures unambiguously support a specific grouping; a lexico- 
statistical survey of modern Semitic languages would clearly show the boundaries of Arabic, 
Aramaic, Ethiopic, and Modern South Arabian subgroups. But often one must appeal to other 
criteria before one can choose between alternative subgroupings. 

In fact, here we have run up against another of the clashes between fact and fiction that 
make linguistics so interesting. Up to a point, in many language families it is possible to draw 
a neat tree diagram—the classic “Stammbaum”—representing linguistic relationships in terms 
of a hierarchy of simple splits. Thus diagram b above suggests that Soqotri split off from the 
main body of Semitic, followed sometime afterward by Ge c ez, while Syriac and Akkadian 
remained a single language until much later. Simple and easy to grasp, the model is useful in 
formulating other hypotheses about linguistic prehistory. Unfortunately, this is not the way lan¬ 
guage relationships really work. 

In reality, linguistic differentiation begins before there is a real separation of communities, 
and linguistic contact, with mutual influence, persists long after two languages are differenti¬ 
ated. Lexicostatistics necessarily reflects this reality. The vocabulary that we find shared by 
two languages derives in part from common inheritance, in part from borrowing between the 
two languages (in either direction), in part from borrowing (by both) from other languages, and 
we have no easy way to differentiate sources. In our sample calculation, the relatively high 
figure for Akkadian sharings with Syriac probably reflects their greater geographic proximity 
and the higher level of skewing in Ge c ez and Soqotri. 

In Semitic in general, for example, the figures do not clearly support any one subgrouping 
tree for the seven branches. In such cases, the best one can do is reflect the relationships spa¬ 
tially but nonhierarchically, as is done in figure d for our count of numerals: 
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Exercise 4. Pair-Referenced Lexicostatistics (General Semitic) 

This exercise in pair-referenced lexicostatistics involves Wordlist B. This is a rela¬ 
tively short list (100 items) with entries for 21 Semitic languages: Akkadian (East Se¬ 
mitic); Ugaritic, Hebrew, Phoenician (Canaanite); Achaemenid Aramaic, Syriac, 
Ma c lula, Urmi, Modern Mandaic (Aramaic); Classical Arabic, Moroccan Arabic, 
Egyptian Arabic, Iraqi Arabic (Arabic); Ge c ez, Tigrinya, Amharic, Harari (Ethiopic); 
Sabean (Old South Arabian); Soqotri, Mehri, Jibbali (Modern South Arabian). 

To what extent is the accepted subgrouping supported by lexicostatistics? The 
time depth and the short list present challenges. How much weight should we give 
to vocalization when we have no information on voweling for Phoenician and Sa¬ 
bean and incompletely voweled listings for Ugaritic and Achaemenid Aramaic? 

Turn in a copy of the wordlist marking cognates. Include notes for difficult 
cases. Summarize your results in tabular form. 


Exercise 5. Norm-Referenced Lexicostatistics 

Your exercise in norm-referenced lexicostatistics is based on Wordlist C, a 275-item 
list with entries for 6 Ethiopic languages: Ge c ez, Tigre, Tigrinya, Amharic, Harari, 
and Chaha. Multiple entries have been allowed. The sources are varied and it is not 
possible to guarantee synonymy. In cases like moon/month, where for many lan¬ 
guages a single word is listed under two glosses, you will have to decide which 
data to admit. Particularly in the case of Chaha, you will need to be alert for cog¬ 
nates masquerading behind phonetic shifts. 

Turn in a copy of the wordlist, marking the items you considered cognate with 
Ge c ez. Include notes for difficult cases, explaining why you decided they were or 
were not cognates. Summarize your results in tabular form. 


Exercise 6. Pair-Referenced Lexicostatistics (Ethiopic) 

Again using Wordlist C, make a pair-referenced lexicostatistical count for Ethiopic. 
Summarize your findings in tabular form. How would you subgroup Ethiopic? How 
do these results compare with those of the norm-referenced exercise? 


Worksheets for Exercises 4, 5, and 6 are given on the following page. 
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Appendix to Part 4 

The Swadesh 200-Word Basic Vocabulary List 


1. all 

51. to float 

2. and 

52. to flow 

3. animal 

53. flower 

4. ashes 

54. to fly 

5. at 

55. fog 

6. back 

56. foot 

7. bad 

57. four 

8. bark (tree) 

58. to freeze 

9. because 

59. fruit 

10. belly 

60. to give 

11. big 

61. good 

12. bird 

62. grass 

13. to bite 

63. green 

14. black 

64. guts 

15. blood 

65. hair 

16. to blow (wind) 

66. hand 

17. bone 

67. he 

18. to breathe 

68. head 

19. to burn (intrans.) 

69. to hear 

20. child (young) 

70. heart 

21. cloud 

71. heavy 

22. cold (weather) 

72. here 

23. to come 

73. to hit 

24. to count 

74. hold (in hand) 

25. to cut (with knife) 

75. how 

26. day (not night) 

76. to hunt (game) 

27. to die 

77. husband 

28. to dig 

78. I 

29. dirty 

79. ice 

30. dog 

80. if 

31. to drink 

81. in 

32. dry (substance) 

82. to kill 

33. dull (knife) 

83. know (facts) 

34. dust 

84. lake 

35. ear 

85. to laugh 

36. earth (soil) 

86. leaf 

37. to eat 

87. left (hand) 

38. egg 

88. leg 

39. eye 

89. to lie (on side) 

40. to fall (drop) 

90. to live 

41. far 

91. liver 

42. fat (substance) 

92. long 

43. father 

93. louse 

44. to fear 

94. man (male) 

45. feather (large) 

95. many 

46. few 

96. meat (flesh) 

47. to fight 

97. mother 

48. fire 

98. mountain 

49. fish 

99. mouth 

50. five 

100. name 


101. narrow 

151. to stand 

102. near 

152. star 

103. neck 

153. stick (of wood) 

104. new 

154. stone 

105. night 

155. straight 

106. nose 

156. to suck 

107. not 

157. sun 

108. old 

158. to swell 

109. one 

159. to swim 

110. other 

160. tail 

111. person 

161. that 

112. to play 

162. there 

113. to pull 

163. they 

114. to push 

164. thick 

115. to rain 

165. thin 

116. red 

166. to think 

117. right (correct) 

167. this 

118. right (hand) 

168. thou 

119. river 

169. three 

120. road 

170. to throw 

121. root 

171. to tie 

122. rope 

172. tongue 

123. rotten (log) 

173. tooth (front) 

124. rub 

174. tree 

125. salt 

175. to turn (veer) 

126. sand 

176. two 

127. to say 

177. to vomit 

128. scratch (itch) 

178. to walk 

129. sea (ocean) 

179. warm (weather) 

130. to see 

180. to wash 

131. seed 

181. water 

132. to sew 

182. we 

133. sharp (knife) 

183. wet 

134. short 

184. what? 

135. to sing 

185. when? 

136. to sit 

186. where? 

137. skin (of person) 

187. white 

138. sky 

188. who? 

139. to sleep 

189. wide 

140. small 

190. wife 

141. to smell (perceive) 

191. wind (breeze) 

142. smoke 

192. wing 

143. smooth 

193. wipe 

144. snake 

194. with (accompanying) 

145. snow 

195. woman 

146. some 

196. woods 

147. to spit 

197. worm 

148. to split 

198. ye 

149. to squeeze 

199. year 

150. to stab (or stick) 

200. yellow 
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Linguistic Reconstruction: Comparative and Internal 


The most important thing to remember about reconstruction is that it is not the reconstruction 
of an ancestral language. The best we can do is to make inherently unverifiable deductions 
about structural features and morpheme shapes that may have been present. If one applies re¬ 
constructive techniques to Romance languages, one does not reconstruct Latin; reconstruction 
based on modern Arabic dialects fails to yield Classical Arabic. If a feature has been lost in 
most members of a group, it cannot be reconstructed. 

A good way of thinking about it is to view reconstruction as basically a synchronic tabu¬ 
lation of what the languages have in common, followed by some (ideally cautious) speculation 
regarding origins. Thus in the reconstruction of the phonemic system of Proto-Semitic, we tabu¬ 
late regular correspondences and then decide, for example, that a merger of 9 and t in Aramaic 
is more probable than a splitting of t into two phonemes in Arabic. 

Internal reconstruction differs from comparative reconstruction in its data—the morpho- 
phonemic processes of a single language, rather than correspondences across languages. It 
does not differ in its historicity. The assumption underlying it is that a single morpheme at one 
point had a single shape. This, however, is rarely true in living languages, and there is no rea¬ 
son to believe it was the case in their ancestors. Internal reconstruction based on Cairene Ara¬ 
bic will not yield Classical Arabic any more than comparative reconstruction from colloquial 
Arabic will. 

Either type of reconstruction can be applied to most types of linguistic structure: phonemic 
systems, probable phonetic values, lexicon, and inflectional systems. Comparative reconstruc¬ 
tion is more commonly applied to phonology and lexicon, internal reconstruction most often to 
inflectional morphology. 

The results of either type of reconstruction can be applied in a variety of ways. Recon¬ 
structed lexicon or morphology may serve as the norm in a norm-referenced lexicostatistical 
study or serve as the basis for the techniques of geographic analysis and cultural reconstruction 
discussed in Part 6; reconstruction makes the identification of borrowed material more reliable. 
If reconstructions are made for different time depths, conclusions can then be drawn about the 
relative timing of linguistic changes. Finally, the results of a preliminary reconstruction can 
shed light on regular correspondences in order to correct and expand the reconstruction itself. 
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Table 17. Phonological Reconstructions 



Moroccan 

Tigrinya 

Jibbali 

Ma c lula 

Suggested 

1 

< 

C 

C 

C 

*< 

2 

t 

t 

t 

c 

*t 

3 

r 

( 

Y 

( 


4 

q 

k 

k 

q 

*q 


Table 18. Reconstructions of Dead Languages 



Akkadian 

Arabic 

Ge c ez 

Ugaritic 

Suggested 

1 

s 

s 

s 

s 

*s 

2 

0 

C 

( 

C 

*< 

3 

s 

d 

d 

s 

*d 

4 

P 

f 

f 

P 

*p 


Comparative Reconstruction: Phonology 

Let us begin with some exercises in the comparative reconstruction of phonology. The process 
seems at first to be simple enough. We have already practiced identifying cognates and regular 
correspondences. In its simplest form, phonological reconstruction takes a set of regular corre¬ 
spondences and gives it a label—a symbol preceded by an asterisk. We usually try to pick a 
symbol associated with what might have been the sound in the ancestral language. Consider 
the correspondences in Table 17. 

In cases such as correspondence 1 where all languages agree, one can normally assume that 
the protolanguage also agreed. In correspondence 2, where most languages agree, it is gener¬ 
ally acceptable to follow the majority, unless the majority show a merger. In 3 and 4 there is 
apparently no majority. Our reconstruction for 3 follows Moroccan and Jibbali because Ti- 
grinya and Ma c lula show a merger with correspondence 1; in 4 there is no clear reason in the 
data to prefer one reconstruction to the other. 

The reconstructions in Table 18 at first sight are exactly parallel to those above. There is, 
however, an important difference. Whereas we have modern, reliable phonetic descriptions of 
Moroccan Arabic, Tigrinya, Jibbali, and the Neo-Aramaic of Ma c lula, our transcriptions of 
Classical Arabic and Ge c ez rest on traditional rather than living pronunciations, and much of 
our Akkadian and Ugaritic transcriptions rests on conjecture and extrapolation. These recon¬ 
structions should, therefore, wherever possible be confirmed by appealing to modern reflexes. 

The exercises to follow will give you some practice with comparative reconstruction. In 
each case, identify regular correspondences among emphasized consonants and assign appro¬ 
priate starred symbols. Note any skewings. In some cases, the data from one exercise may be 
relevant to another. You may need to reevaluate your conclusions as further data become avail¬ 
able. For Exercises 7-10, “checklists” are provided so that you can check your results against 
a language that seems to have preserved the original set of contrasts. 
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Exercise 7. Phonological Reconstruction A 




Akkadian 


Syriac 


Arabic 

1 

sdlu 

ask 

sil 

ask 

sa *ala 

ask 

2 

sumelu 

left 

simmala 

left 

simal 

left 

3 

sikkanu 

rudder 

sukkdna 

rudder 

sukkan 

rudder 

4 

asdru 

capture 

} isar 

tie 

} asara 

capture 

5 

basalu 

cook 

bsil 

be cooked 

basula 

be brave 

6 

eser 

ten 

} isar 

ten 

c asar 

ten 

7 

karsu 

stomach 

karsa 

belly 

kirs 

stomach 

8 

parasu 

divide 

pras 

divide 

farasa 

devour 

9 

simmu 

poison 

samma 

drug 

summ 

poison 

10 

xamis 

five 

hammis 

five 

xants 

five 

Exercise 8. Phonological Reconstruction B 






Akkadian 


Ma9ula 


Urmi 

1 

asru 

place 

bo bar 

after 

atrd 

place 

2 

eberu 

cross 

e'ber 

enter 

vara 

cross 

3 

ekallu 

palace 

haykla 

altar 

hekld 

temple 

4 

eqlu 

field 

haqla 

field 

xaqla 

field 

5 

malu 

fill 

iml 

fill 

mlajd 

fill 

6 

naru 

river 

nahra 

river 

mrd 

river 

7 

naxiru 

nostril 

manxra 

nose 

naxijra 

nose 

8 

petit 

open 

ifbah 

open 

ptaxa 

open 

9 

rasu 

run 

arhet 

run 

rxata 

run 

10 

sapu 

soak 

isba* 

dye 

sbaja 

dye 

11 

temu 

sense 

at‘mi 

feed 

tjama 

taste 

12 

tenu 

grind 

ithan 

grind 

pcana 

grind 

13 

warxu 

moon 

yarha 

month 

prxd 

month 

14 

xamsat 

five 

hammsa 

five 

xamsa 

five 

15 

zeru 

seed 

zar'a 

seed 

zarra 

seed 
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Exercise 9. Phonological Reconstruction C 




Akkadian 


Syriac 


Ge'ez 

1 

s diets at 

three 

tlata 

three 

salastu 

three 

2 

sum 

bull 

tawra 

bull 

sor 

bull 

3 

axazu 

take 

’ ihad 

take 

3 axaza 

take 

4 

eresu 

sow 

hrat 

plow 

harasa 

plow 

5 

masalu 

be like 

matla 

parable 

mas I 

parable 

6 

nasaku 

bite 

nkat 

bite 

nasaka 

bite 

7 

nasaru 

guard 

ntar 

guard 

nassara 

look 

8 

nazaru 

curse 

ndar 

vow 

nazara 

be consecrated 

9 

supru 

nail 

tipra 

nail 

sapr 

nail 

10 

zakaru 

mention 

dkar 

remember 

zakara 

remember 

Exercise 10. Phonological Reconstruction D 






Hebrew 


Syriac 


Ge c ez 

1 

i asar 

squeeze 

( sar 

squeeze 

c asara 

squeeze 

2 

( sara 

ten 

Hsra 

ten 

c assartu 

ten 

3 

beysd 

egg 

bi ( ta 

egg 

besa 

be white 

4 

hosen 

bosom 

hanna 

bosom 

hddn 

bosom 

5 

nasar 

guard 

ntar 

guard 

nassara 

look 

6 

qaras 

slice 

qras 

nip off 

qarasa 

incise 

7 

qatan 

small 

qattlna 

narrow 

qattin 

fine, thin 

8 

rd i d 

graze 

r l d 

graze 

ra t ya 

graze 

9 

sabd c 

hyena 

i ap ( a 

hyena 

dab ( 

hyena 

10 

samad 

harness 

smad 

bind up 

damada 

yoke 

11 

sard 

co-wife 

*arrta 

co-wife 

dar 

enemy 

12 

sel 

shadow 

tillald 

shadow 

salalot 

shadow 

13 

silla 

pray for 

salli 

pray 

sallaya 

pray 

14 

sipporen 

nail 

tipra 

nail 

Pfr 

nail 

15 

tahan 

grind 

thin 

grind 

tahana 

grind 
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Table 19. "Checklists" for Exercises 7-10 

Exercise 7 Exercise 9 




Jibbali 



Arabic 

1 

sal 

demand pay 

1 

QaldOci 

three 

2 

samli 

left 

2 

Oawr 

bull 

3 

skkun 

rudder 

3 

3 axaSa 

take 

4 

3 esor 

hobble 

4 

harada 

plow 

5 

besal 

be cooked 

5 

modal 

parable 

6 

/// 

‘osar 

ten 

6 

nakaOa 

break off 

7 

A« / 

sirs 

belly 

7 

nazara 

look 

8 

faros 

mash 

8 

naSara 

consecrate 

9 

sehm 

poison 

9 

Zif r 

nail 

10 

xls 

five 

10 

Sakara 

remember 


Exercise 8 


Exercise 10 



Ge c ez 



Arabic 

1 

3 asar 

footprint 

1 

( asara 

squeeze 

2 

*abara 

cross 

2 

( asara t 

ten 

3 

haykal 

temple 

3 

bayda' 

egg 

4 

haql 

field 

4 

hidn 

bosom 

5 

maPa 

fill 

5 

nazara 

look 

6 

nahar 

river 

6 

qarasa 

gnaw 

7 

monxar 

bellows 

7 

3 aqtan 

stooped 

8 

fatha 

open 

8 

ra*a 

graze 

9 

rosa 

run 

9 

dab* 

hyena 

10 

sabxa 

dip 

10 

damada 

bandage 

11 

13*1710. 

taste 

11 

darra 1 

co-wife 

12 

tahana 

grind 

12 

zill 

shadow 

13 

warx 

moon 

13 

salla 

pray 

14 

xammastu 

five 

14 

Zifr 

nail 

15 

z,ara c a 

sow 

15 

tahana 

grind 
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Exercise 11. Phonological Reconstruction E 

The Syriac transcription is phonetic, not phonemic. 



Syriac 

Jibbali 


Syriac 

Jibbali 

approach 

qari/2 

qerab 

graves 

qafirin 

qabrin 

bury 

cpfiar 

qor 

heart 

libba 

ub 

dress (imperf.) 

nilbas 

yolbds 

honey 

difisa 

debs 

dress (perf.) 

lafiis 

15s 

house 

bayta 

bot 

drum (n.) 

tcifila 

til 

milk (n.) 

halba 

holob 

finger 

sifi c 36a 

} isbd c 

milk (v.) 

hdlafi 

h5l5b 

four 

y arb3 c a 

erbd c 5t 

onion 

bisla 

besal 

grave 

qafira 

qor 

seven 

safl c a 

sdb ( dt 


Exercise 12. Phonological Reconstruction F 

In light of your reconstructions for Exercise 7, provide explanations for the following sets 
of correspondences. 


A 


Akkadian 


Syriac 


Arabic 


sebe 

seven 

sba ( 

seven 

sab ( 

seven 


slqu 

leg 

saqa 

leg 

saq 

leg 


su’alu 

cough 

s ( al 

cough 

sa c ala 

cough 

B 


Akkadian 


Syriac 


Arabic 


sammu 

drug 

samma 

medicine 

summ 

poison 


Sipru 

writing 

sipra 

book 

sifr 

book 


pastu 

axe 

pustd 

axe 

fa’s 

axe 

C 


Akkadian 


Syriac 


Arabic 


sainsu 

sun 

simsa 

sun 

sams 

sun 


sursu 

root 

sirsa 

root 

sirs 

root 

D 


Syriac 


Arabic 


Jibbali 


sabbta 

sabbath 

sabt 

Saturday 

sabt 

Saturday 


gusma 

body 

jism 

body 

gesm 

body 


Ibis 

dress 

labisa 

dress 

Ids 

wear 


dibsa 

honey 

dibs 

syrup 

debs 

honey 






debs 

date honey 
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Table 20. Modern Arabic Correspondence Sets 



Bear 

Build 

Calf 

Cry 

Die 

Mo 

wled 

bna 

( zel 

bka 

mat 

Eg 

wilid 

bana 

( igl 

baka 

mat 

Ir 

wilad 

bina 

( ijil 

bica 

mat 


Door 

Dream 

Egg 

Feather 

Guest 

Mo 

bab 

hlem 

bida 

risa 

dif 

Eg 

bab 

hilim 

beda 

risa 

def 

Ir 

bab 

hilam 

beda 

risa 

def 


Hear 

Leg 

Milk (v.) 

Mountain 

Oil 

Mo 

sme ( 

rzel 

hleb 

zbel 

zit 

Eg 

simi f 

rigl 

halab 

gabal 

zet 

Ir 

sima ( 

rijil 

hilab 

jibal 

zet 


See 

Shoulder 

Wash 

Well 

Wind 

Mo 

saf 

ktef 

ysel 

bir 

rih 

Eg 

saf 

kitf 

yasal 

bir 

rih 

Ir 

saf 

citif 

yisal 

bir 

rih 


Table 21. Modern Arabic Phonological Reconstructions 


Mo 

Eg 

Ir 

PMA 

Mo 

Eg 

Ir 

PMA 

Mo 

Eg 

Ir 

PMA 

a 

a 

a 

*a 

b 

b 

b 

*b 

/ 

/ 

/ 

*/ 

e 

a 

a 

*re 

d 

d 

d 

*d 

s 

s 

s 

*s 

a 

a 

a 

*a 

z 

g 

j 

*g 

s 

s 

s 

*s 

0 

a 

i 

*A 

d 

d 

5 

*d 

z 

z 

z 

*z 

e 

i 

a 

*d 

t 

t 

t 

*t 

1 

l 

l 

*1 

i 

e 

e 

*e 

k 

k 

c 

*k 

r 

r 

r 


0 

i 

i 

*/ 

m 

m 

m 

*m 

r 

r 

y 


i 

i 

i 

n 

n 

n 

n 

*n 

( 

< 

c 

*c 

e 

0 

i 

*0 

w 

w 

w 

*w 

b 

b 

b 

*h 


Comparative Reconstruction: Lexicon 

If you have reconstructed phonology, lexical reconstruction can be simple. Consider the data 
from Modern Arabic in Table 20. We assume that all correspondences are regular, even though 
not all of the consonant correspondences are attested three times. We find the correspondences 
in Table 21, for which I have suggested reconstructions. In these data, nine vowel correspon¬ 
dences are found, a fact that necessitates an arbitrary assignment of symbols. The correspon¬ 
dence a/a/a is simple, and is assigned the symbol *a. In three cases (a/d/d, i/e/e, and i/i/i), 
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Table 22. Proto-Modern Arabic Reconstructions Compared with Classical Arabic 



Bear 

Build 

Calf 

Cry 

Die 

PMA 

*wllad 

*bAna 

*<Igl 

*bAka 

*mat 

CA 

walada 

band 

c ijl 

bakd 

mata 


Door 

Dream 

Egg 

Feather 

Guest 

PMA 

*bab 

*hllam 

*beda 

*ris 

*def 

CA 

bab 

halama 

bayda 1 

ris 

dayf 


Hear 

Leg 

Milk (v.) 

Mountain 

Oil 

PMA 

*slma c 

*rlgl 

*hAlaeb 

*gAbael 

*zet 

CA 

sami ( a 

rijl 

holaba 

jabal 

zayt 


See 

Shoulder 

Wash 

Well 

Wind 

PMA 

*sdf 

*kltf 

*yAsael 

*blr 

*rih 

CA 

ra } a 

katif 

yasala 

bPr 

rlh 


Egyptian and Iraqi agree against Moroccan, and I have followed Egyptian and Iraqi. Three 
correspondences involve the absence of a vowel in one dialect. The correspondence e/0// con¬ 
sistently occurs between the second and third consonants. I have taken this to reflect epenthe- 
sis in Moroccan and Iraqi, and reconstruct *0; no vowel is written in reconstructions. 

The remaining two correspondences (0/a//, 0////) occur only after the initial consonant and 
are arbitrarily assigned *A and */. They are differentiated only in Egyptian, as are the correspon¬ 
dences e/a/a and e/i/a (arbitrarily *ae and *d), which occur only between the second and third 
consonants. It will be noted that these correspondences show conditioning in Egyptian. The 
correspondence *A (Egyptian a) is found if the second vowel in Egyptian is a. Otherwise, 
Egyptian has /, giving correspondence *1. Looked at from the other direction, *re (Egyptian a) 
occurs only where the first syllable in Egyptian has a; otherwise Egyptian has /, representing *d. 

It would be possible to use this complementarity to eliminate one of the correspondences but 
not both. We could merge *A and *1 to 0/(a ~ /)//, or *ae and *d to el {a ~ i)/a. There is no clear 
case in the data for preferring one solution over the other, so I have ignored the conditioning. 

Using these reconstructions, we can reconstruct the list of items (Table 22). It is as well 
here to remind you that what is “reconstructed” is in fact a synchronic construct. Note the dif¬ 
ferences between the reconstructed “Proto-Modern Arabic” and Classical Arabic. 


Exercise 13. Regular Correspondences and Reconstruction 

This is another exercise using the Ethiopic data of Wordlist C. By now you should 
have all the cognates marked, though it is a good idea to review the lists; often one 
finds new cognates after putting the data aside for a while. Work out regular corre¬ 
spondences and reconstruct as many lexical morphemes as possible. You will need 
to decide how many cognates, with what distribution, justify making a reconstruc¬ 
tion. Next use your list of reconstructions as the norm for a norm-referenced lexi- 
costatistic count. Compare your results with the results from Exercise 5. 
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Table 23. Semantic Development 


Akkadian 

EtJI tCCt, waraqu ‘be green, pale’, *]>- <T«-IT<T £44 warqu. ‘green’, *]>- <THT<T £44 < 
warqu (pi.) ‘vegetables’ 

Ugaritic 

yrq ‘gold’ 

Hebrew 

pT yaraq ‘be green’, piT ydrdq ‘green’, j?T yereq ‘green plant’, pT ydrdq (coll.) ‘vege¬ 
tables’, ]1pT yeraqon ‘jaundice’, HpiT yrdqci ‘moss’ 

Syriac 

tip* 994 9V* 9 as 4 

>awriq ‘be green, pale’, yuraqa ‘green, pale’, \a~ yarqa ‘vegetable’, |_u>..4ojo 

murlqannd ‘jaundice’ 

Arabic 

Jjj wariq ‘leafy’, aJjj waraqa' ‘leaf, paper’, Jjljj warraq ‘stationer’, Jjj warq ‘silver coin’ 

Ge c ez 

: warq ‘gold’ 

Sabean 

^DCD wrq (coll.) ‘vegetables’, wrq ‘gold’ 

Jibbali 

erekt ‘leaf, sheet of paper’ 


Comparative Reconstruction: Semantics 

It is possible to reconstruct semantic as well as formal development. Consider the data in 
Table 23. We deduce that the basic reference is to a yellowish-green color. The items glossed 
‘green’, ‘yellow’, and ‘pale’ may be derived directly. A further logical shift to objects of this color 
gives the items glossed ‘leaf’, ‘vegetables’, and ‘gold’. The meaning ‘(sheet of) paper’ is readily 
derived from ‘leaf’; ‘silver coin’ probably is an extension from ‘gold’. These deductions are in 
part confirmed by the evidence of Berber, where *wry is ‘be yellow, be pale’ and *ury is ‘gold’. 


Exercise 14. Semantic Ranges 

What can be deduced from the semantic ranges of the data sets in Table 24? 


Internal Reconstruction 

Internal reconstruction is primarily useful in phonology and morphology, though it may also 
be useful in semantics. Consider the Hebrew paradigms in Table 25. Each noun illustrated is 
typical of a larger set of nouns. We begin with the assumption that at some point in time there 
was a single shape for each noun stem, such as we see in nouns like DID ‘horse’ ( sus, siis ha } is, 
susi ). We have postulated an underlying base form for each noun. None of these base forms 
contains any vowel other than (short) a. For brevity’s sake we will not give all of the grounds 
for this assumption; let it suffice to say that the behavior of underlyingly long vowels is differ¬ 
ent. Given these data and this assumption, we may deduce: 

a. In antepenultimate open syllables, *a was eliminated: *zahab-i > *zhabi. This 
change also applied to constructs, since the phrase stress in the possessive construc¬ 
tion falls on the following word: *zahab ha’is > ttbxn Dill zhab ha’is. 
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Table 24. Semantic Ranges 

A 

B 

Akkadian 

sabatu 

smite 

basdlu 

cook 


sabbitu 

scepter 

basin 

cooked, ripe 

Hebrew 

sebet 

staff, tribe 

basal 

be cooked, ripe 

Syriac 

sabta 

stick, tribe 

bsil 

be cooked, ripe 

Arabic 

sibt 

tribe, grandchild 

basula 

be brave 


subatd 

bunch 



Ge‘ez 

sobt 

pointed rod 

basala 

be cooked, ripe 

Sabean 

sbt 

strike 

bsl 

sacrifice 

Jibbali 

sot 

hit with stick 

besol 

be cooked, ready 



C 


D 

Akkadian 

kabru 

fat 

qalu 

be silent 


kubd.ru 

great 

qulu 

silence 

Hebrew 

kabbir 

mighty 

qol 

voice 


kbar 

long ago 



Syriac 

kabbir 

abundant 

qala 

voice 


kbar 

long ago 



Arabic 

kabara 

be older 

qala 

say 


kabir 

big 

qawl 

saying 

Ge c ez 

kobur 

honored 

qal 

voice, word 

Sabean 

kbr 

great, many 

qwl 

chief 


kbr 

chieftain 



Jibbali 

ker 

elder (n.) 

qabl 

truce 



Table 25. 

Hebrew Nominal Paradigms 



Absolute 

The man's_ 

My_ 

Base form 

slave 

( ebed 

( ebed hd } is 

c abdi 

* ( abd 

gold 

zahab 

zhab ha } is 

zhabi 

*zahab 

carpet 

marbad 

marbad hd } is 

marbaddi 

*marbadd 

blood 

dam 

dam hd > is 

dami 

*dam 

lord 

rab 

rab ha’is 

rabbi 

*rabb 


b. In open syllables and in singly closed syllables bearing phrase stress, *a became a: 
*zahab > DHT zahab. 

c. Before word boundary, original geminate consonants were simplified: *rabb > in 
rab. 

d. Before word boundary, a consonant cluster was broken up by the insertion of e: 
* c abd > * ( abed. 

e. In words of shape CaCeC, *a became e: * ( abed > 1337 c ebed. 
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This series of phonological changes gives us a clue to what changes occurred in the past, 
most of which can be confirmed by comparative evidence (for instance, Arabic has ( cibd, ^ 
dam, Sahab, and uj rabb matching assumed Hebrew * ( abd, *dam, *zahab, and *rabb). It 
also indicates a probable sequencing of these changes. For example, the vowel insertion of rule 
(d) very likely followed the deletion in rule (a), since the other order would incorrectly predict 
* c abd hcdis > ** ( bad hd } is. Similarly, the reduction of geminate consonants in rule (c) has to 
follow the lengthening in rule (b); the other order predicts *rabb > *rab > **rab. While the or¬ 
dering of changes arrived at through internal reconstruction is not perfect, it can be an impor¬ 
tant tool in reconstructing linguistic history. 

A similar line of reasoning may be used in morphology. We will look at the Arabic case 
and number endings shown in Table 26. 


Table 26. Arabic Case and Number Endings 


Gender 

Case 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Masculine 

Nominative 

-u-n 

-a-ni 

-u-na 


Accusative 

-a-n 

-ay-ni 

-i-na 


Genitive 

-i-n 



Feminine 

Nominative 

-at-u-n 

-at-a-ni 

-at-u-n 


Accusative 

-at-a-n 

-at-ay-ni 

-at-i-n 


Genitive 

-at-i-n 




We note: 

a. All endings include a morpheme with initial n which is omitted in some syntactic 
contexts (caution: the contexts for omission of -na/-ni differ from those for -n). 

b. In dual and plural, the contrast between nominative and accusative/genitive is 
marked by a vowel shift, with accusative/genitive consistently front. 

c. In singular and dual, the feminine is distinguished by a suffix -at-\ in the feminine 
plural, we see -at-. 

d. All plural endings involve long vowels. 

Table 27. Internal Reconstruction of Arabic Case and Number Endings 


Gender 

Case 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Masculine 

Nominative 

-u-n 

-ay-u-n 

-w-u-n 


Accusative 

-a-n 

-ay-i-n 

-w-i-n 


Genitive 

-i-n 



Feminine 

Nominative 

-at-u-n 

-at-ay-u-n 

-w-at-u-n 


Accusative 

-at-a-n 

-at-ay-i-n 

-w-at-i-n 


Genitive 

-at-i-n 




From the data, we reconstruct the forms in Table 27. The phonetic shifts needed for chang¬ 
ing, for example, *-ay-u- to -a are well documented within Arabic in verbal and derivational 
morphophonemics. The dual and plural endings *-ay- and *-w- are confirmed from Egyptian, 
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where the feminine marker is followed by the dual suffix but preceded by the plural precisely 
as reconstructed here. We will need to add a vowel to the nasal suffix in dual and plural, in¬ 
cluding a dissimilation. While not all of the questions we might ask can be resolved internally, 
the process does help to understand the history of the paradigm. 

Internal semantic reconstruction is also possible. The data in Table 28 are from Hebrew. I 
take the meaning ‘large’ to be primary. From ‘large in size’ to ‘great in importance’ or to ‘large 
in number’ is a short step. From ‘great’ to ‘great one’, then ‘master’ or ‘lord’, is natural. So is the 
link between ‘master’ and ‘schoolmaster’. The gloss ‘ten thousand’ is an extension of ‘many’; to 
‘boast’ is to claim to be great. 

Table 28. Semantic Internal Reconstruction 


mb 

'many, great' 

mb 

'master, teacher' 

rdbab 

'be great, increase' 

rbaba 

'ten thousand' 

ribbon 

'lord' 

ribreb 

'boast' 


Exercise 15. Reconstructing Morphology 

Choose one of the languages treated in the appendixes and use as data the tables of 
subject and object marking on the verb (Paradigms B, pp. 77, 81, 83, 85, 87, 89). 
Determine as far as possible the underlying/probable original shapes of object 
markers and subject suffix markers. I do not recommend trying to determine a 
shape ancestral to both prefixed and suffixed subject markers or a common origin 
for subject and object markers. Not all the students in one class will use the same 
language for this exercise, which should be interesting as the resulting "original" 
shapes are compared. 


Com par a tive /Internal Reconstruction 

It is possible to combine the techniques of comparative and internal reconstruction. First com¬ 
pare languages to reconstruct the ancestral language, then carry out internal reconstruction 
techniques on the result. Alternatively, reconstruct a system internally in each of several lan¬ 
guages, and compare the results. Often this can carry us a step further into prehistory. 

While comparative/internal reconstruction may be used in the areas of phonology, mor¬ 
phology, lexicon, or semantics, it is perhaps most useful when applied to a coherent system 
within the language such as the verbal system, kinship terminology, or numerals. Typically, 
inflectional paradigms and coherent lexical subsets such as numerals and kinship terms show 
paradigmatic pressure—morphemes close to one another in the paradigm influence one an¬ 
other’s development. 

Though no two systems reconstruct in quite the same way, we will have an illustration. Con¬ 
sider the data on verbal derivation in Table 29. Very restricted forms, forms with primarily 
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aspectual function, Arabic passives of all but G, and Ge ( ez derivatives of all but G have been 
omitted. The “meanings” given are generalized, and individual derivations show much variation. 

Reconstructing forms is relatively simple; meanings are more difficult. We will look at one 
stem at a time. 

a. D-stems (with second radical geminated) are attested in Akkadian, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ge c ez. The D-stem seems to have as primary meaning intensive or mul¬ 
tiplicative action. It would be tempting to take the frequent transitivizing meaning as 
primary, but this meaning seems more appropriate for the forms discussed in (b) below. 

b. Causative stems exist in Akkadian, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Ge c ez, and Jibbali. 
These S-, H-, and 5 -stems seem to reflect an original causative with prefixed *sa-. 
This shape is inherited from Afroasiatic, as confirmed by, for example, Berber and 
Egyptian evidence. The correspondence pattern Akkadian s : West Semitic h is also 
found in 3d-person pronouns. The forms in y reflect a further loss of initial *h in 
this prefix. Note that the *s is retained with reflexive *t in Arabic, Ge c ez, and Jib¬ 
bali. The vocalization matches that of the D-stem in each language. 

c. An L-stem, with a lengthened vowel in the first syllable of the stem, is found in 
Arabic, Ge c ez, and Jibbali. It is absent in Akkadian, Canaanite, and Aramaic. In 
Modern South Arabian, it seems to have absorbed the D-stem. Ge c ez shows both L- 
and D-stems but with no clear semantic pattern, and only in Arabic is the contrast 
between L and D clear. Nor is there clear evidence for an L-stem outside Semitic 
(though the D-stem is well attested in Berber). This is probably a recent innovation 
in the south of Semitic. 

d. The reflexive/mediopassive stems in *t are clearly original, confirmed by Berber 
and Cushitic evidence. In this case, the shape is more obscure than the function. In 
Akkadian and Jibbali, t is consistently infixed after the first stem consonant; in He¬ 
brew and Syriac, it is consistently prefixed except after sibilants. Ge c ez and Arabic 
show both *t and *ta\ the other languages have vowelless forms. We may recon¬ 
struct vowelless *t-, prefixed rather than infixed. The infixation with initial sibilants 
is probably an early Semitic innovation. 

e. The N-stem (Akkadian, Hebrew, Arabic) is similarly reconstructed as a vowelless 
prefix *n-. It is clearly a passive in Semitic, contrasting with the primarily reflexive 
*t-. Semantically it is an innovation; it continues the widespread Afroasiatic 
intransitive / reciprocal forms in *m. In Semitic it has become less and less distinct 
in meaning from the forms in *t-, which probably accounts for its absence from 
much of later Semitic. 

f. The Hebrew Du and Hu are related to the Arabic Gu and unlisted passives of de¬ 
rived stems. Though the Jibbali passive sCCLC/aCCaS, like surviving passives in 
many Arabic dialects, lacks the characteristic u, it probably belongs here. Nothing 
like these passives in *u is found in other branches of Afroasiatic. However, the at¬ 
testation of such forms in Canaanite, Arabic, and Modern South Arabian makes it 
probable that these reflect an early Semitic innovation. 

g. For most derived stems we can reconstruct an alternation in vocalization between 
*a and *i, though languages differ concerning which form shows which vowel. This 
alternation is identical to the normal vocalization of quadriliterals, which is reason¬ 
able, since most derivatives involve the addition of a consonant. Passives reverse 
the alternation. There is some evidence that *t- reflexives also reverse it or showed 
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Table 29. Basics of Semitic Verbal Derivation 


Akkadian 

G 

iCaCCVC 

/CCVC 

base 


Gt 

iCtaCCiC 

iC taC iC 

reciprocal 


D 

uCaC:aC 

uCaC.iC 

transitivizing, multiplicative 


Dt 

uC taC.aC 

uCtaC :iC 

passive of D 


S 

usaCCaC 

usaCC iC 

causative, transitivizing 


St 

ustaCaC:aC 

ustaCC iC 

reciprocal of S 


St 

ustaCCaC 

ustaCC iC 

passive of S (rare) 


N 

inCaCCiC 

inCaC iC 

passive of G, reciprocal 

Hebrew 

G 

CaCVC 

yiCCVC 

base 


D 

CiC.eC 

yCaC:eC 

transitivizing, intensive 


Du 

CuC.aC 

yCuC:aC 

passive of D 


tD 

hitCaC.eC 

yitCaC:eC 

reflexive of D 


H 

hiCCiC 

yaCClC 

causative 


Hu 

hoCCaC 

yoCCaC 

passive of H 


N 

niCCaC 

yiC:aCeC 

passive/reflexive of G 

Syriac 

G 

CCVC 

niCCVC 

base 


tG 

} itCCiC 

nitCC iC 

passive/reflexive of G 


D 

CaC.iC 

nCaC.iC 

transitivizing, causative 


tD 

> itCaC:aC 

nitCaC:aC 

passive/reflexive of D 



>aCCiC 

naCCiC 

causative 


t> 

’ittaCCaC 

nittaCCaC 

passive/reflexive of 5 

Arabic 

G 

CaCVCa 

yaCCVC u 

base 


Gu 

CuCiCa 

yuCCaC u 

passive of G 


Gt 

iCtaCaCa 

yaCtaCiCu 

reflexive of G 


D 

CaC.aCa 

yuCaC:iC u 

transitivizing, intensive 


tD 

taCaC:aCa 

yataCaC:aCu 

reflexive of D 


L 

CaCaCa 

yuCdCiCu 

associative 


tL 

taCaCaCa 

yataCaCaCu 

reflexive of L 



’aCCaCa 

yuCCiCu 

causative 


N 

inCaCaCa 

yanCaCiCu 

passive, reflexive of G 


St 

istaCCaCa 

yastaCC iC u 

reflexive of 5 

Ge c ez 

G 

CaCVCa 

yaCCVC 

base 


tG 

taCaCCa 

ydtCaCaC 

passive/reflexive of G 


>G 

} aCCaCa 

ydCCaC 

transitivizing, causative of G 


stG 

} astaCCaCa 

yastaCCdC 

reflexive of ’G, causative of tG 


D 

CaC.aCa 

yaCaC:9C 

no consistent meaning 


L 

CaCaCa 

yaCaCdC 

no consistent meaning 

Jibbali 

Ga 

C5C5C 

yoCCdC 

base a 


Gta 

CotC aC 

yaCteCdC 

reflexive of Ga, L 


Sta 

saCeCsC 

ydSCeCaC 

reciprocal 


Gi 

CeCsC 

ysCCdC 

base b 


Gti 

dCtaCer 

yaCtoCuC 

reflexive of Gi 


Sti 

sd CCeC 

yseCCaC 

passive/reflexive of 5 


Gu 

CiCiC 

3CC5S 

passive of G 


L 

eCoCsC 

yC5CaC 

intensive, causative 



eCCeC 

ysCCdC 

causative 
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nonalternating *a, but this could easily be assimilation to the w-passive in vocaliza¬ 
tion as well as sense. 

h. While the vocalization of prefixes is unclear, Akkadian and Arabic indicate *u as 
the vowel of the subject prefix in transitive derived stems. In Akkadian it is also 
found in the reciprocals of such stems. 

i. Akkadian and Jibbali support an original contrast between *sa-t- as causative of the 
reflexive and *t-sa- as reflexive of the causative. The early shift of the latter to *s- 
t-a- and the relative infrequency of these combinations seem to have led to a formal 
and semantic merger. 

Altogether, we reconstruct the forms in Table 30. 


Table 30. Reconstructed Semitic Verbal Derivation 


Semitic G 

*CaCYCa 

*yYCCYCu 

base 

Gu 

*CuCiCa 

*yuCCaCu 

passive of G 

tG 

*tCYCYCa 

*yitCYCYCu 

reflexive/mediopassive of G 

D 

*CaC:aCa 

*yuCaC:iCu 

multiplicative, transitivizing 

Du 

*CuC:iCa 

*yuC uC. aC u 

passive of D 

tD 

*tCaC:YCa 

*yitCaC:YC u 

reflexive/mediopassive of D 

S 

*saCCaCa 

*yusaCCiCu 

causative 

Su 

*suCCiCa 

*yusuCCaCu 

passive of S 

St 

*staCCYCa 

*yYstaCCYCu 

reflexive/mediopassive of S 

StG 

*satCYCYCa 

*yYsatCYCYCa 

causative of tG 

N 

*nCaCVCa 

*yYnCaCiCu 

reciprocal, passive of G 


Exercise 16. Reconstructing Verbal Inflection 

Use the tables of verbal inflection in Paradigms C, pp. 95, 98, 100, 101, 102, 104, 
107, 109, 111, 113. Reconstruct as much as possible of the verbal inflection of Proto- 
Semitic. You should not at this point include the data from the Afroasiatic languages, 
but you may use the non-Semitic languages Coptic and Ghadamsi. 

You will find that you need to take date of attestation into consideration—it is clear 
that the later stages of Semitic have lost original features. But you cannot concentrate 
alone on Akkadian, Ugaritic, Classical Arabic, and Ge c ez, since other languages may 
preserve features that they have lost. Notice that in dealing with a restricted inventory 
like this, you have to make some hard and rather arbitrary decisions. 
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Various Less-Common Techniques 


The literature of diachronic linguistics includes a wide variety of techniques. Many are varia¬ 
tions of lexicostatistics or reconstruction; many are ingenious experiments that can yield very 
interesting results. Only a few techniques other than lexicostatistics and reconstruction are 
practiced with any frequency. I will provide you with brief introductions to three of these. 


Loan Analysis 

Languages constantly affect one another through contact. All areas of language are involved. 
Phonology is affected as languages add or eliminate phonemic contrasts or go through sound 
changes together. Inflectional and derivational markers may be borrowed, and case or tense 
and aspect systems can be restructured on the model of an unrelated language. 

There are also semantic and syntactic borrowings. The meaning of a native lexical item 
may change under the influence of a semantic shift in another language, or compounds may be 
translated literally into another language. The basic syntactic structures of one language may 
move in the direction of another language with which the first is in contact (as Ethiopian Se¬ 
mitic is assumed to have moved toward Cushitic syntactic structure). Languages like Urmi, 
Maltese, or Chaha, which are in contact with languages very different in structure, display a 
wide variety of such changes. 

All of these effects can be used in the reconstruction of linguistic prehistory. We will con¬ 
sider here only the use of lexical borrowings— loanwords. The term is of course a misnomer— 
languages do not return “borrowed” vocabulary. The first problem with loan analysis is recog¬ 
nizing the loanwords. It is hard enough when languages are unrelated or only very distantly re¬ 
lated. Similar forms may arise in unrelated languages through coincidence or without borrowing 
(many resemblances in animal names can be explained by the cry of the animal, for instance). 

Special problems arise when languages are closely related; it is always difficult to be sure 
whether similarities are due to borrowing, common inheritance, or (in the case of derivatives) 
parallel development. The most difficult situation is two related languages that are not merely in 
contact but in a diglossic relationship: that is, both languages are in daily use in the same com¬ 
munity, one usually being a “high” language, used in the court, in liturgy, or by the educated. 
This is the case in most of the Arab world, for example, where “colloquial Arabic” dialects exist 
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Table 31. Loanwords in Egyptian Arabic 


Loanword 

Gloss 

Source 

Evidence of Borrowing 

ba } s 

boxwood 

English? but ‘box’ < Latin buxus 
< Greek puxos 

no indication of borrowed status 

bar’u 3 

plum 

Greek 

unusual phonological structure 

baryiit 

flea 

inherited Semitic, despite unusual phonological structure 

basmil 

invoke God 

U .-J* 0 

innovation in Classical Arabic, from <JJI bi-sm-i l-lahi ‘in God’s 

name’ 

basxa 

plowshare 

Coptic 

no indication of borrowed status 

basa 

pasha 

Turkish 

abnormal morphology, cultural 
innovation 

batt 

duck 

Persian 

an old loan into Semitic, no indica¬ 
tion of borrowed status 

bidingan 

eggplant 

Persian 

unusual phonological structure 

bujeh 

spark plug 

French 

unusual phonological structure, 
abnormal morphology, cultural 
innovation 

buks 

boxing 

English 

cultural innovation 

burg 

tower 

German 

no indication of borrowed status 

busta 

mail 

Italian 

cultural innovation 

bustagi 

mailman 

Italian, with Turkish derivational 
suffix 

unusual phonological structure, 
abnormal morphology 


side by side with educated literary Arabic. Even uneducated speech will include words or forms 
belonging to the high language; even the language of the elite will include words and construc¬ 
tions of the low language. It is hard to disentangle the two languages. 

There are clues, of course. Words that do not fit the regular phonological patterns of one 
language are often assumed to be borrowed (especially if they do match the regular correspon¬ 
dences in the putative source language). In some cases, items pertaining to an area of culture 
or technology known or assumed to be alien may be borrowed. Again, lexical derivatives that 
cannot be explained in terms of the language’s native morphology may prove to be borrowed. 
However, any attempt to treat these as rigid criteria is doomed to failure; some borrowings do 
not show any such indications, and some items that do meet the criteria are not borrowed. 

To illustrate some of the problems and possibilities, I give in Table 31a small sample of 
Egyptian Arabic. As far as possible, the sources have been noted. 


Geographic Analysis 

Geographic analysis is much used in dialectology and is a technique that is especially useful in 
dealing with closely related languages. It involves first plotting and then analyzing the areal dis¬ 
tribution of linguistic features, whether phonological developments, morphological patterns, 
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Exercise 17. Identifying Loanwords 

Wordlist D provides 220-entry vocabularies of Classical Arabic, Moroccan Arabic, 
Maltese, and the Berber languages Senhayi, Ayt Seghrouchen, and Ghadamsi. The 
situation as we know it is this: through the diglossia common in Islamic Arabic¬ 
speaking areas, Classical Arabic continues to exert an influence on Moroccan Arabic 
that it does not have on Maltese. Maltese has had considerable influence from Ital¬ 
ian; Moroccan, Ayt Seghrouchen, and Ghadamsi from French; and Senhayi from 
Spanish. Berber has been affected by and has influenced North African Arabic; Ber¬ 
ber loanwords have been identified even in Maltese. Berber also has some older 
loanwords from Latin and Punic, but these may not be obvious to you. Look for evi¬ 
dence of contact, trying to identify probable direction of borrowing. Consider the 
possibility of common inheritance; Berber shares some cognates with Semitic inher¬ 
ited from their Afroasiatic ancestry. You may have to consult French, Italian, or Span¬ 
ish dictionaries. 


lexical items, or even cultural traits. The data may be entered either on a map or on a stylized 
chart like the one in Table 32. 

One can then draw lines (isoglosses) on the map or chart to demarcate areas taken as 
sharing “the same” form. Different types of lines may serve to reflect a hierarchy of relation¬ 
ships. In our example, heavy lines set off areas with major differences. A narrower line sepa¬ 
rates Arabic from Syriac and Hebrew; the systems are essentially the same, but Syriac and 
Hebrew have lost the final vowels that differentiate the moods in Arabic. 


Table 32. Semitic Verbal Patterns, Base Form: Perfect/Imperfect/Subjunctive 


Syriac 


Akkadian 

CCaC 


iCCaC 

niCCuC 


iCaCCuC 

Hebrew 

CaCaC 

yiCCdC 

Arabic 

CaCaCa 

yaCCuCu 

yaCCVCa 


Ge c ez 


Jibbali 

CaCaCa 


C5C5C 

yaCaCCaC 


yCaCaC 

yaCCaC 


yaCCaC 


Syriac 

CCaC 

niCCuC 

Hebrew 

CaCaC 

yiCCdC 


Akkadian 

iCCaC 

iCaCCuC 




Arabic 

CaCaCa 

yaCCuCu 

yaCCVCa 

Ge c ez 


Jibbali 

CaCaCa 


CaCaC 

yaCaCCaC 


yCaCaC 

yaCCaC 


yaCCaC 


Before drawing isoglosses 


After drawing isoglosses 
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The preliminary processes—mapping forms and drawing isoglosses—are rather simple and 
to a degree mechanical. They can be done with a fairly simple computer program. As usual, 
the interpretation is the hard part. Let us suppose that Akkadian and Jibbali (greatly separated 
in time and space) are linked by a number of isoglosses and separated from the remainder of 
Semitic. Are we to conclude (a) that Akkadian and Jibbali are more closely related than one 
would expect; (b) that Akkadian and Jibbali, being on the periphery of the Semitic range, have 
failed to share in an innovation adopted elsewhere; or (c) that the particular isoglosses are 
without historical significance? 

While a single isogloss may be very important, greater weight is usually put on bundles of 
isoglosses—a number of isoglosses that set off the same languages. The correlation between 
isogloss bundles and lexicostatistics is not perfect, but it exists, and isoglosses can be used for 
subgrouping in much the same way as lexicostatistics. Of course, isogloss bundles may not all 
point the same way. Some lexical isoglosses align Arabic with Canaanite and Aramaic; others 
link Arabic with Ethiopian Semitic and Old South Arabian. Again, isoglosses may reflect 
chance similarities or contact rather than common innovation. The similarity between Soqotri 
tra and Syriac r iL treyn ‘two’, from Proto-Semitic *dn-ay-, involves two isoglosses. Both So¬ 
qotri and Syriac regularly have stops as the reflexes of Semitic dental fricatives; both Soqotri 
and Syriac have r as the reflex of *n in the originally vowelless stems for ‘two’ and ‘son’. These 
reflexes are characteristic of Aramaic, but the isoglosses do not allow us to postulate any spe¬ 
cial relationship between Soqotri and Aramaic. 

There is only one rule of interpretation that can be taken to be firm. When the isoglosses 
match with what one would expect, given our knowledge of geography, they should be as¬ 
sumed to reflect geography and not linguistic history. Similarities between adjacent languages, 
the existence of a core of similar languages in the center of a language group, and archaic 
items retained by peripheral languages are generally to be ignored. Note here that the distance 
that produces these effects need not be simply measurable in miles. A relatively impassable 
river or strip of forest, though narrow, can be more of a barrier than hundreds of miles of good 
road. Further, there is social distance—factors such as cultural differences or hostility—which 
can be a serious barrier to the daily intercourse that minimizes language differences. 


Exercise 18. Drawing Isoglosses 

Wordlist E contains 120 entries for Ge c ez and 7 modern Ethiopian Semitic lan¬ 
guages, 3 ancient and 5 modern Aramaic languages, and Classical Arabic and 7 
forms of colloquial Arabic. The languages included have been chosen to include at 
least one language from the 2 major subdivisions of each group, and one pair of 
closely related languages separated by the religion of the speakers. In one case, this 
is all that separates them—the speakers of the modern Aramaic dialect labeled Az¬ 
erbaijani Jewish are Jews who live among the Christian speakers of Urmi. 

Pick one of the 3 groups and draw isoglosses. You can expect to find some in¬ 
teresting patterns of relationship. Look for effects of geographic and cultural separa¬ 
tion and (especially if you choose to work on Aramaic) time depth. Note that, as 
with lexicostatistics, different parts of speech may pattern differently. 
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Cultural Reconstruction 

Cultural reconstruction is a technique (also called Worter und Sachen ‘words and things’, or 
“linguistic paleontology”) that is often applied but that is low in reliability, largely because 
people who use it apply it in very different ways. The basic assumption is unexceptionable. 
Language is part of culture, and the vocabulary of a language reflects the material and concep¬ 
tual culture of its speakers. 

Cultural reconstruction makes claims such as the following: the fact that we may recon¬ 
struct Proto-Semitic *kalb- ‘dog’ gives evidence that the speakers of Proto-Semitic had dogs 
living with them. One can, of course, make much more sophisticated claims, such as this: Ethi- 
opic has reflexes of Proto-Semitic *8i } b- ‘wolf’ but uses these words for ‘hyena’; we may 
therefore assume that the ancestors of the Ethiopic-speakers left a region where wolves were 
common for a region where they were not. 

Of course, there are many problems. As with geographic analysis, we have to weed out as 
useless all that is already obvious from other sources. For example, one very thoroughly re¬ 
searched study sought to identify the original homeland of a group of languages on the basis of 
reconstructible plant and animal terminology and the distribution of the plants and animals 
themselves. Since the meaning assigned to the reconstruction was the meaning most common 
in the languages, and since the majority of the languages were spoken in an area with fairly 
uniform flora and fauna, the assumed “homeland” proved to be in the geographical center of 
the group. 

There will also be false predictions, especially where there has been semantic change dur¬ 
ing a period of continued intercourse among members of the group. In the case of Semitic, the 
early cultural influence of Akkadian and the later dominance of Arabic and Islam have made 
reconstruction of original cultural traits much more difficult in such areas as religious and legal 
vocabulary. 


Exercise 19. Cultural Reconstruction 

Use your reconstructions of Ethiopian Semitic based on Wordlist C as a basis for 
conclusions about culture and environment. How much of this could have been de¬ 
duced from other sources? 
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Onward and Beyond 


This manual does not exhaust the inventory of techniques available for diachronic linguistics. 
Readers will find others described in the literature on a variety of language families and may 
well develop some innovative techniques themselves. 

One obvious way to pass beyond the borders of what we have done is to get into the com¬ 
parison of fine points, especially in the area of syntax (we have not included syntactic compari¬ 
son in the examples and exercises, largely because the units are too large and flexible for really 
simple evaluation). Consider these entries rejected as too specialized from our bibliography: 

Bravmann, Meir M. 1939-40. Some Aspects of the Development of Semitic Diph¬ 
thongs. Orientalia 8: 244-60, 9: 45-60. 

Cowan, William. 1960. Arabic Evidence for Proto-Semitic */awa/ and */o/. Language 
36: 60-62. 

Eisler, Robert. 1939. Loan Words in Semitic Languages Meaning ‘Town’. Antiquity 13: 
449-55. 

Eitan, I. 1928. Hebrew and Semitic Particles. American Journal of Semitic Languages 
44: 177-205. 

Goetze, Albrecht. 1942. The So-Called Intensive of Semitic Languages. Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 62: 1-8. 

Kienast, Burkhart. 1957. Der Prafixvokal u im Kausative und im D-Stamm des Semi- 
tischen. Miinchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft 11: 104-8. 

Leslau, Wolf. 1953. The Imperfect in Southeast Semitic. Journal of the American Ori¬ 
ental Society 73: 164-66. 

Poebel, Arno. 1932. Das appositionell bestimmte Pronomen der 1 pers. sing, in den 
westsemitischen inschriften und im AT. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

Rosen, Haiim B. 1959. Zur Vorgeschichte des Relativsatzes im Nordwestsemitischen. 
Archiv Orientalm 27: 186-98. 

Speiser, E. A. 1947. The Elative in West Semitic and Akkadian. Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies 6: 81-92. 

Semitic and Afroasiatic 

Another way to get beyond the borders of our study of Semitic is to apply precisely the same 
techniques to Afroasiatic. This is also a much-needed contribution. It is by no means true of 
everyone in the field, but too many scholars working in Semitic know little or nothing of other 
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languages of Afroasiatic, and too many people contributing to Afroasiatic linguistics have 
hardly any Semitic expertise. 

I have taken the reader a little beyond, by including Coptic and Ghadamsi in the appended 
paradigms, for example. But there remains much to do. As the student begins to do it, I want 
to urge him to keep his eyes open. If the basic methodology presented here is applied directly 
to reliable Afroasiatic language data, solid conclusions can be reached. If the student reads 
comparative work by others and looks for matches with Semitic as she knows it, these ques¬ 
tions can be asked: 

• Is a consistent standard of cognacy being applied? 

• Is regular correspondence a criterion? 

• How close a semantic match does the researcher require? 

• Do the conclusions follow from the evidence presented? 

• Is the method an adequate support for the types of conclusions drawn? 

• Does the researcher in fact apply the criteria he or she presents? 

• Are the languages or groups from which data are drawn appropriate? 

• How well does the researcher know the languages or groups studied? 

The answers to these questions should help the student to evaluate the validity of the 
researcher’s conclusions. 


Exercise 20. Critical Reading in Afroasiatic Studies 

Read critically any three books or major articles dealing with Afroasiatic compari¬ 
son. You may include one focused on the reconstruction of an Afroasiatic subgroup 
other than Semitic. Comment on the selection and use of data and on the conclu¬ 
sions. How might each be improved? 


Evading the Triconsonantal Root 

It is generally known that the Semitic languages are characterized by root morphemes consist¬ 
ing of three consonants. Of course, there are morphemes that seem to have just one consonant 
(*bi ‘in, with’), others with just two ( *0n- ‘two’), and some with four or more ( *par0uy- ‘flea’). 
But triconsonantal roots predominate numerically. In addition, some quadriliteral roots seem to 
be secondary (reduplications like *sal-sal-at ‘chain’, possible expansions of triliterals like 
*6a < l-ab- ~ *9a < l- ‘fox’, and cases like the Arabic denominative verb J2JL basmala ‘say bi- 
smi-Uahi’). When a denominative verb is based on a Semitic noun with two consonants, a radi¬ 
cal is added (for example, the Arabic verb ^ scimma ‘name’ with presumed Semitic root 
**smy from ism ‘name’ < *sm-). 

However, there have been attempts to show that the triconsonantal root is innovative in Se¬ 
mitic and that roots of two consonants underlie most if not all triliterals. It must be admitted 
that there is support for such a hypothesis: 

• Many of the quadriliteral roots are clearly reduplications of two-consonant se¬ 
quences ( *kabkab- ‘star’). 
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Exercise 21. Reconstructing Proto-Berber-Semitic 

Wordlist F presents Berber and Semitic equivalents for 175 correspondence sets. The 
Berber languages are the ideal choice for a preliminary comparison between Semitic 
and other Afroasiatic languages. While clearly distinct from Semitic, they are closely 
enough related to allow us to find clear cognates and share some important similari¬ 
ties of structure. There is also enough variation within Berber to allow for a recon¬ 
struction with significant time depth. As type languages for Semitic, you are given 
Akkadian, Ugaritic, Syriac, Classical Arabic, Ge c ez, and Jibbali. The Berber lan¬ 
guages are jebel Nefusa, Ghadamsi, Wargla, Ayt Seghrouchen, Kabyle, and Shi I ha. 

Note that in Berber transcriptions, the symbol : is used to mark geminate or fortis 
consonants; a sequence of two identical symbols indicates a syllable break. Berber 
nouns show either prefixal or both prefixal and suffixal markers of gender and num¬ 
ber; thus in Ayt Seghrouchen we find adbir 'pigeon', feminine tadbirt , with plurals 
idbirn and idbirin respectively. The most common markings are: masculine-singular 
a-, masculine-plural i-n, feminine-singular ta-t, feminine-plural ti-in. In Berber base 
verbs, assume a triconsonantal root; there are some with four consonants, however. 
Vowels in the citation form of the verb in the modern languages should be assumed 
to reflect a semivowel in the protolanguage (much as in Semitic); otherwise postu¬ 
late 0 for missing consonants. 

Reconstruct Proto-Berber and Proto-Semitic forms. Now compare Proto-Berber 
and Proto-Semitic. You may reconstruct Proto-Berber-Semitic forms or try a lexico- 
statistical analysis. 


• Verbs with semivowel radicals generally have at least some “biliteral” forms ( *sin-at- 
‘sleep’ < *wasina ‘sleep’, Hebrew p-’l wayyiben ‘and he built’ < *banaya ‘build’, Ara¬ 
bic pi qum ‘stand up!’ < *qawama ‘stand’). 

• There is some tendency to move roots from one category to another, either shifting 
the position of the weak radical or moving to the final geminate category. This is 
most obvious in the modern languages, but consider ‘spit’: Hebrew j?T yaraq, Ge c ez 

: waraqa < *waraqa; Hebrew pj?1 raqaq, Syriac raqq < *raqaqa; Arabic 
Jjj riq ‘saliva’ < **rayaqa. 

• There exist sets of roots of similar meaning but with differing final consonants, 
which could be suffixes: Arabic ^ bari } a ‘be free’, bariha ‘leave’, baraza 
‘emerge’, £yj bara ( a ‘excel’, bard ‘scrape off’, all of'which could be analyzed as 
involving outward motion (compare *barr- ‘outside, open country’). 

• There exist sets of roots of similar meaning sharing an initial consonant that could 
be a prefix: *qata ( a ‘cut’, *qasasa ‘chop’, *qariha ‘cut off hair’, *qartima ‘cut off’, 
*qalapa ‘peel’, *qadiha ‘drill’, all sharing initial q and all referring to some type of 
cutting. 

This evidence would not be very convincing, however, were it not that biliteral roots appear to 
predominate in Afroasiatic, and Proto-Indo-European (with which Semitic has often been com¬ 
pared) shows roots with two consonants. Even this support is not overwhelming. The relation¬ 
ship with Indo-European, while frequently suggested, has not been proven, and the predominance 
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of biliteral roots in Afroasiatic may be only apparent. In Cushitic and Chadic verbs, to be sure, 
it seems likely that roots with two consonants predominate (though more complex structures are 
common in nouns in both groups). But in Egyptian and Berber verbs, it seems probable that the 
norm is the triliteral root, as in Semitic. Many Egyptian biliteral verbs whose history and con¬ 
jugation are known reflect a defective writing system or the loss over time of various conso¬ 
nants. Many Berber biliteral verbs with cognates elsewhere in Afroasiatic also show consonant 
losses, like Is ‘dress’, cognate with Semitic Habisa. In just the same way, Phoenician and other 
Semitic languages attested only in consonantal scripts, or Urmi and other phonetically much- 
altered languages, would appear to have many biliteral roots if we did not have other Semitic 
languages to alert us to their triconsonantal status. 

Further, most of the interpretations of triliteral roots as augmented biliterals are not based 
on a reconstructed Proto-Semitic lexicon but on data from individual languages, such as Ara¬ 
bic, and lexicons incorporating much poetic and dialectal vocabulary. But I would prefer that 
the student drew conclusions from exercises such as the three that follow. 


Exercise 22. Identifying a Prefix 

Consider Table 33's set of Proto-Semitic verbs in initial *n. Is there enough evi¬ 
dence to identify the initial as a prefix? 


Table 33. Proto-Semitic Verbs with n- 


*nasiya 

'forget' 

*naqaba 

'pierce' 

*nabaha 

'bark' 

*naqarci 

'pick at' 

*naka6a ~ *na9aka 

'bite' 

*nasaba 

'plant, set up' 

*na9ara 

'guard, watch' 

*nawama 

'slumber' 

*napala 

'fall' 

*naxara 

'snort' 

*napaxa 

'blow' 

*nasPa 

'pick up' 


Exercise 23. Identifying a Suffix 

Consider Table 34's set of Proto-Semitic verbs in final *m. Is there enough evidence 
to identify the final as a suffix? 


Table 34. Proto-Semitic Verbs with -m 


*gazama 

'cut, trim' 

*qawama 

'stand' 

*halama 

'dream' 

*ragcima 

'stone' 

*hamima 

'be hot' 

*rahima 

'love, pity' 

*hcirima 

'be forbidden' 

*ta ( ima 

'taste' 

*nawama 

'slumber' 

*xatama 

'seal' 

*qadama 

'precede' 

*sayama 

'set' 
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Exercise 24. Identifying Roots and Affixes 

Consider Table 35's set of Proto-Semitic verbs relating to various kinds of cutting. 
Does the evidence support the hypothesis that triliteral roots are complex? 


Table 35. Proto-Semitic Verbs Relating to 'cutting' 


*gazama 

'cut, trim' 

*qalapa 

'peel' 

*gazaza 

'shear, reap' 

*qarasa 

'nip' 

*naqaba 

'pierce' 

*qariha 

'cut off hair' 

*naqara 

'pick at' 

*qasasa 

'chop' 

*patara 

'split open' 

*qasaya 

'cut off' 

*qadida 

'cut open' 

*qatapa 

'pluck' 


Ebla and What Next? 

It is really not all that long ago—200 years or so—that the Semitic family consisted of He¬ 
brew, Chaldee and Syriac, Arabic, and Ge c ez (with Modern Aramaic unknown to the scholarly 
world and Modern Arabic and the contemporary languages of Ethiopia receiving little or no 
study). There has been a tremendous expansion in the study of the modern languages, but even 
the opening up of Modern South Arabian has not had as great an effect on our understanding 
of the Semitic family as the three more recent great recoveries of ancient Semitic. 

First came Akkadian. We had, thanks to the record of the Old Testament, an awareness that 
Assyrian and Babylonian existed and even a small corpus of Akkadian words and names. Then 
the cuneiform writings were deciphered, and Akkadian proved to be unmistakably Semitic, 
though quite distinct from the rest of the family. 

Next came Ugaritic. Ugarit and its language were a total surprise. Ras Shamra began to be 
dug in 1929, and its tablets in a cuneiform but alphabetic script added to our inventory of Se¬ 
mitic a language nearly as old and arguably quite as conservative as Akkadian but so close in 
language and even detail of poetic expression to Biblical Hebrew as to change drastically our 
view of Northwest Semitic. 

And now Ebla. In the 1970s, newspaper articles appeared telling of the discovery of an 
amazing new, amazingly old Semitic language. This too promised to revolutionize Semitic 
studies—a language contemporary with Akkadian, whose linguistic structure included features 
much more like those of West Semitic—or so it seemed. 

Fascinating and important as Eblaite is, it has not proven easy to extract and analyze 
Eblaite linguistic data, written as they are in a mix of Sumerograms, conventional Akkadian 
spellings, and phonetic signs that may be read in several different ways. Akkadian specialists 
have become adept at dealing with similar material, but the sheer volume and diversity of 
Akkadian texts and the maturity of Akkadian studies make for greater agreement on interpre¬ 
tation. At Ebla, the bulk of the usable evidence is Sumerian-Eblaite glossaries and personal 
names—names of persons who may not even have been from Ebla. We do not as yet have any¬ 
thing like the voluminous texts and phonetically based script of Ugarit. Perhaps not sur¬ 
prisingly, the immediate result has been considerable disagreement about the affinities and 
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implications of Eblaite. For a time it seemed as if the subgrouping of Semitic would be seri¬ 
ously altered. Today we can relax—or so it seems. Eblaite now appears to be one more dialect 
of East Semitic. It is useful and interesting enough but does not force us to rework our picture 
of Semitic prehistory. In terms of our reconstruction of Proto-Semitic phonology and lexicon, 
Eblaite will not add a great deal. The volume of useful material—phonetically written and se¬ 
mantically clear—is just too small. 

This is not to downplay the importance of Eblaite or other “new” Semitic languages (an¬ 
cient or modern) that may be discovered. New discoveries keep us from getting too set in our 
ways, too fixed on a particular view of earliest Semitic history or a particular set of features 
“defining” Semitic or one of its subgroups. They do add or modify reconstructions and can 
shed light on odd semantic shifts or on the original sense of Biblical Hebrew hapax legomena. 

But permit me to sound a note of caution. Newly discovered Semitic languages, both an¬ 
cient and modern, need to be taken cautiously, and I would recommend becoming familiar 
with the material before being persuaded by the dicta of an enthusiastic specialist. Most of the 
newly discovered ancient languages give us very few, very short, very fragmentary documents. 
Scholars may quibble over the value of a sign but be willing to fill lacunae. When an inscrip¬ 
tion is transcribed, it often must be interpreted on the basis of other languages—we search the 
corners of Classical and dialectal Arabic vocabulary to find words whose root and meaning 
might fit the context of a Sabean inscription. We need to ask, Is there enough context, are there 
enough parallel texts to justify our identifications? 

The modern discoveries are not much more help. Large parts of the Gurage, Modern Ara¬ 
maic, or Modern South Arabian material are very interesting, but compared to Akkadian, Clas¬ 
sical Arabic, Ge c ez, Hebrew, and Syriac, these languages have been through centuries more 
erosion of phonology, reformation of grammatical structure, semantic shift, and borrowing— 
often borrowing from their better-known relatives. 

So when the next language turns up, analysts must check it out carefully, using some of 
these techniques to do their own evaluation and examine what the discoverer is doing with the 
primary sources. For now, here is a final exercise, intended to give the reader an idea of how 
much difference it really makes to factor a new language into the calculations. 


Exercise 25. Reconstructing Proto-Semitic with Classical, Ancient, and Modern Data 

Using Wordlist G (a 200-entry list for Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Ge c ez), recon¬ 
struct vocabulary; call this Proto-Semitic A. As far as possible, reconstruct vocaliza¬ 
tion of nouns and base conjugation verbs. For most adjectives, vocalization 
probably cannot be reconstructed. 

Now add the Akkadian and Ugaritic data of Wordlist H and reconstruct on the 
basis of the six languages; this you may call Proto-Semitic B. Note changes in the 
inventory of reconstructible items and in the shapes you reconstruct. 

Finally, add the Ma c lula and Jibbali data from Wordlist I and reconstruct Proto- 
Semitic C using all eight languages. What is the contribution of these two modern 
languages to the overall picture? 



Conclusion 


I trust that by now it is clear, from occasional remarks in this text, from the instructors’ com¬ 
ments, and from the students’ practical experiences working through the exercises, that the 
techniques for reconstructing linguistic history are flawed. This does not mean we cannot or 
should not use them—a great many of us have been using them for a long time. But it does 
mean that we should always apply more than one of the available techniques and look for 
agreements between various techniques that do not simply tell us what we could guess from a 
look at the map. 

If, as I hope, these manipulations, analyses, calculations, and extrapolations have been en¬ 
joyable, the reader may want to continue. Before attempting serious work in comparative 
Semitic linguistics, his knowledge of the languages and scripts of Semitic scholarship may 
need to be expanded. 

It is also good to read fairly widely in comparative linguistics. One may not choose to fo¬ 
cus on theory, but it is important to check out what has been done and what the trends are in 
linguistic reconstruction. While the student should focus on Semitic, she will also need to go 
beyond Semitic, at least into Afroasiatic. Such reading should be done with an open mind, but 
critically. One should not accept the conclusions of other comparative linguists until checking 
their facts and logic. 

The student will probably find it necessary to specialize somewhat. The Semitic field is just 
too rich: a complete bibliography of Arabic (or Hebrew, or Aramaic, or Akkadian, or Ethiopic) 
linguistics would in itself be a weighty tome; there are subfields and sub-subfields. But even a 
specialist needs breadth of perspective. One is a better Hebraist for knowing some Ge c ez, a 
better Semitist for having a sense of the rest of Afroasiatic. 

At all times, keep in mind the truth about comparative linguistics, indeed about all of lin¬ 
guistics. Nothing is real except the raw facts of the language, the words people say, the 
scratchings on the rock. All linguistic analysis is fiction or educated guess; all linguistic de¬ 
scription is a more-or-less simplified and distorted mapping of the complexities of speech on a 
sheet of paper. When drawing a conclusion that is elegant and innovative, one should not fall 
in love with it. Remember, with honesty and humility, that one new fact can reshuffle the cards 
and force a totally different (but equally elegant) analysis. 
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Paradigms A 


Phonology 


Proto-Semitic 

The consonant system of Proto-Semitic is rather easy to reconstruct. It is less easy to be certain 
of the phonetic value of certain contrastive units. Some consonants pose no problem for recon¬ 
struction. The reflex of b, for example, is nearly always a voiced bilabial. 



The vowel system is also unambiguously reconstructable. There are three short vowels 
with three corresponding long vowels. The long vowels in some cases seem to be derived from 
sequences of vowels or from vowel plus semivowel but in other instances function as units. 
The diphthongs aw and ay have been added to the list; although in Proto-Semitic they gener¬ 
ally function as sequences, in the daughter languages they are often realized as units compa¬ 
rable to the three original long vowels. 


. 



_ 

_ 

_ 1 



1 

a 

u 

1 

a 

u 

aw 

ay 


Note the asymmetries of the system. There is no emphatic bilabial, though the evidence of 
Chadic makes it probable that one existed in Afroasiatic. The *s is much more common than 
it seems likely that Afroasiatic *5 became *s and that Semitic *s mostly derives from 
skewings and borrowings. It seems illogical to align the glottal stop * y with the voiced conso¬ 
nants, when it is necessarily voiceless, but that is how it seems to pattern. 

In the sketches below, I present the phonological inventory for each language twice. The 
table on the left shows the reflexes of the above Proto-Semitic phonemes. Where mergers have 
occurred, the same symbol may occur twice. Where there are splits, two units may appear 
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reflecting a single phoneme of the protolanguage. By contrast, the table to the right is arranged 
to show the pattern of phonemic contrasts within the daughter language. Some of the pho¬ 
nemes included may not have a Proto-Semitic source. 


Old Babylonian 


Though pharyngeals and glottals are not indicated in transcriptions and were mostly lost, some 
were still present in the earliest stages. In Old Babylonian and later Akkadian, a was replaced 
with e in syllables with original h, and y. 
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Urmi 


The system found in Modern Aramaic dialects has been greatly altered by loanwords from 
Arabic, Turkish, Kurdish, Russian, and Farsi, as well as by significant levels of phonetic skew¬ 
ing. The transcription used, based on a Soviet romanization, treats emphasis as a feature of 
vowels (except for t). Unfortunately, emphasis is not marked for e, o, or u. The asterisks in the 
consonant tables indicate that no special consonant symbol is used; instead, the word is pro¬ 
nounced with emphatic vowels. Other analyses would include at least ( and s. 



p 

t 

c 

k 

X 

h 

b 

d 

c 

8 

y 

0 

f 

s 

s 




V 

z 

Z 





t 

s 

q 




I 


j 




r 





m 

n 






i 


u 

e 

o 


3 



i 


u 

e 

o 


a 



i, i 

3, a 

u 

i, i 

3, a 

u 

e 

o 


Ugaritic 


Values for some Ugaritic consonants cannot be determined. Transcriptions in syllabic script 
are not precise. It seems that texts differ phonologically, reflecting different periods or dialects. 
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s 

d 

z 

l 


8 

y 

C 

> 


d 

t 

S 

s 


q 






r 








m 


n 













y 

XV 





P 

0 

t 

s 

s 

k 

X 

h 

h 

b 

5 

d 

z 


8 

r 

( 

) 



t 

S 


q 





d 










l 









r 







m 


n 











y 

w 





i/i 


u/u 

e 

d 


a/a 











i 

a 

u 

l 

a 

u 

e 

o 
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Hebrew 


All nonemphatic stops have fricative allophones when postvocalic and not geminate. The in¬ 
terpretation of the vowel system here is only one of the possible analyses. The reflex of a given 
reconstructed Semitic vowel is conditioned by syllable structure and stress. 


p/f 

s 

t/e 

s 

s 

s 

k/x 

h 

h 

h 

b/(] 

z 

d/d 

z 

l 


g/y 

C 

C 

> 


s 

t 

s 

s 


d 






r 








m 


n 













y 

W 





P/f 

t/e 

s 

s 

k/x 

h 

h 

b/p 

d/8 

z 


g/y 

< 

> 


t 

s 


<? 




l 







r 






m 

n 









y 

w 




i/l 


u/u 

e 

d 


a/a 



i/e 

a, a, e 

u, o, o 

i 

a/o 

u 

ayi, e 

awe, o 


Classical Arabic 

There is evidence that d was once a lateral for some dialects, and z is often realized as a dental. 


f 

e 

t 

s 


s 


D 

b 

h 

b 

8 

d 

z 

i 


g 


( 

) 


z 

t 

m 



d 






r 








m 
















w 





f 

e 

t 

D 

s 





b 

8 

d 

z 


g 

y 

( 

> 



t 

n 


d 







z 








l 








r 










n 











y 

w 





i/i 


u/u 


a/a 











i 

a 


i 

a 

u 

ay 

aw 
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Egyptian Arabic 

As in many dialects of Modern Arabic, emphasis is a “long component” only loosely associ¬ 
ated with any particular consonants. 


/ 

t 

s 

s 

k 

X 

h 

h 

b 

d 

z 


8 

y 

( 

> 


t 

s 







d 

z 







l 








r 








r 







m 

n 










y 

w 






i/i 


u/u 

e 

0 


a/a 











i 

a 

u 

i 

a 

u 

e 

0 


Ge ( ez 


The labialized velars could be treated as part of vocalization. Note later mergers of d (the 
reflex of *z) with s and s (the reflex of *s) with s; d and s may still have been laterals. 
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Tigre 

The most noticeable change is the development of palatal consonants from the dentals. 


/ 

s/s 

t/c 

s/s 

s/s 

s/s 

k/k w 

h 

h 

h 

b 

z/z 

d/j 

z/z 

l 


g/g w 

< 

C 

) 


s/c 

t/c 

s/c 

s/c 


q/q w 






r 








m 


n 













y 

w 





f 

t 

s 

c 

s 

k 

k w 

h 

h 

b 

d 

z 

j 

z 

g 

g w 

< 

> 


t 

s 

c 


q 

q w 




4 









l 









r 








m 

n 












y 


w 




i 

9 

u 

e 

d 

o 


a 



9 

a 

9 

i 

a 

u 

e 

o 


Jibbali 


The sounds z and z are voiced lateral fricatives, the latter glottalized. The sounds s and s are 
dorsoalveolar fricatives with rounding but no contact between tongue and alveolum. The 
sounds t, s, q, and s are ejective; d and i are post-glottalized fricatives, often heard as ejective 
6 and s. The phoneme i is often affricated. The acute accent marks prominence. The vowels of 
prominent syllables, according to T. M. Johnstone (Jibbali Lexicon, p. xv), are stressed and 
slightly longer than unstressed vowels. Though most languages do not allow sequences of 
stressed syllables, Jibbali often has two or more consecutive prominent syllables in a word, as 
in konus ‘sweep’. Nasal vowels, marked with the tilde ~, are long. The vocalic reflexes are 
affected by syllable structure, stress placement, and neighboring consonants. The charts here 
given are greatly simplified. 


f 

6 

t 

s 

s 

s 

k/s 

X 

h 

h 

b/</> 

8 

d 

z 

l/z 


g/z 

y 

<~<b 

> 


8 

t 

s 

z 


q/s 






r 

















y/0 vv/0 








o/u 

o/u 


f 

6 

t 

s 

s 

s 

k 

X 

h 

h 

b 

8 

d 

z 

z 


8 

7 

( 

> 



t 


5 


q 





B 

B 

B 









D 

D 







J 


n 













y 






i 



Q 

SI 


e 


a 


a 












Paradigms B 


Morphology: Nouns and Pronouns 


I do not include reconstructed Proto-Semitic nominal or pronominal systems in this section on 
the morphology of nouns and pronouns; the reader may be asked to construct them. I will pro¬ 
vide the Coptic and Ghadamsi systems for comparison. I include markings of gender, number, 
case, and state for nouns; regrettably, the shapes of the so-called “broken plurals” are too vari¬ 
ous to be included. For pronouns I give personal pronouns, independent and affixed. Personal 
markers used in verbal inflection are included, demonstratives and interrogatives omitted. In 
most cases the interaction of subject and object markings has been indicated separately. 
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Old Babylonian 

Nouns 


SINGULAR 




masc. 

fem. 


MD 

MP 

MPI 


MDPA 

FDP 

Absolute 

N 

-um 

-(a)t-um 

N 

-an 

-u 

-anu. 

N 

-utum 

-dtum 


A 

-am 

-(a)t-am 

AG 

-in 

-i 

-ani 

AG 

-utim 

-dtim 


G 

-im 

-(a)t-im 








Construct 

NAG 

-(i) 

-(a)t(i) 

NA 

-a 

-u 

-anu 

NAG 

-ut 

-at 





G 

-i 

-i 

-ani 




Possessed 

NA 

-(a) 

-(a)t(a) 

NA 

-a 

-u 

-anii 

NA 

-util 

-atu 


G 

-i 

-(a)ti 

G 

-i 

-i 

-ani 

G 

-uti 

-ati 


The plurals in -anu refer to groups of individuals rather than aggregates. The suffix -utum is 
used with adjectives. In the masculine of adjectives and in the feminines, dual and plural are 
not distinguished.* 

Pronouns 




INDEPENDENT 


SUFFIX 


VERBAL SUBJECT 

Nom. 

Obi. 

Dat. 

Poss. 

Obj. 

Dat. 

Pref. Conj. 

Stative 

1 s 

andku 

yati 

yasim 

-i/-(y)a 

-ni 


a- 

-aku 

2ms 

atta 

kata 

kasirn 


-ka 

-kum 

ta- 

-ata 

2fs 

atti 

kati 

kasim 


-ki 

-kim 

ta—i 

-ati 

3ms 

su 

suati 

sudsim 


-su 

-sum 

i- 

0 

3fs 

Si 

siati 

siasim 


-si 

-sim 

i- 

-at 

3md 







i—a 

-a 

IP 

ninu 

niati 

nidsim 

-ni 

-niati 

-nidsim 

ni- 

-anu 

2mp 

attunu 

kuniiti 

kunusim 

-kunu 

-kuniiti 

-kunusim 

ta—a 

-atunu 

2fp 

attina 

kindti 

kinasim 

-kina 

-kindti 

-kinasim 

ta—a 

-atina 

3mp 

sunu 

sunuti 

sunusim 

-sunu 

-sunuti 

-sunusim 

i—u 

-u 

3fp 

sina 

sinati 

sindsim 

-sina 

-sinati 

-sindsim 

i—a 

-a 


Subject and object markers do not interact. 


* Due to lack of space in some of the paradigm charts, I am using the abbreviations MD for masculine dual, MP 
for masculine plural, MPI for masculine plural individual, MDPA for masculine dual/plural adjective, and FDP for 
feminine dual/plural. N, A, and G, of course, stand for nominative, accusative, and genitive. 
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Syriac 

Nouns 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

masc. fem. 

masc. fem. 


Absolute 

Stem 1 

Stem 2 -a 

Stem 2 -in 

Stem 2 -an 

Construct 

Stem 1 

Stem 2 -at 

Stem 2 -ay 

Stem 2 -at 

Possessed 

Stem 2- 

Stem 2 -(a)t 

Stem 2 -ay 

Stem 2 -at 

Definite 

Stem 2 -a 

Stem 2 -ta 

Stem 2 -e 

Stem 2 -ata 


Many nominals have two shapes, one used without suffixes (in the masculine-singular absolute 
and contruct) and one used with suffixes (all other forms). Note the paradigm below for mlik/ 
malk ‘king/queen’: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 



masc. 

fem. 

masc. 

fem. 

Absolute 

mlik 

malka 

malkin 

malkan 

Construct 

mlik 

malkat 

malkay 

malkat 

'my ...' 

malk y 

malkaP’ 

malkay 

malkat y 

'his ...' 

malkih 

malktih 

malkaw 

malkatih 

'your ...' 

malkkunn 

malkatkunn 

malkaykunn 

malkatkunn 

Definite 

malka 

malkta 

malke 

malkata 


Pronouns 

Indep. Clitic Possessive Object Pref. Conj. Perfect 


1 s 

} ina 

nd 

.y 

-n y 

>i- 

-it 

2ms 

y att 

att 


-(a)k 

ti- 

-t 

2fs 

} att y 

att y 


-(i)k y 

ti—in 

-t y 

3ms 

hu 

u 


-ih ~ -w 

ni- 

-0 

3fs 

hi 

i 


-(a)h 

ti- 

-at 

Ip 

( > ina)hnan 

nan 


-(a)n 

ni- 

-n 

2mp 

} attunn 

tunn 


-kunn 

ti-un 

-tunn 

2f P 

} attinn 

tinn 


-kinn 

ti—an 

-tinn 

3mp 

hinnunn 

innunn 

-hunn 

CLITIC 

ni~un 

_W 

3fp 

hinninn 

inninn 

-hinn 

CLITIC 

ni—an 

-y 
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Subject and Object Markers 



No Obj. 

1 s 

2ms 

3ms 

3fs 

2mp 

Perfective 

Is 

qitlit 


qtaltak 

qtaltih 

qtaltah 

qtaltkunn 

2ms 

qtalt 

qtaltan y 


qtaltdy 

qtaltdh 


2fs 

qtalt y 

qtaltin y 


qtaltiw 

qtaltih 


3ms 

qtal 

qatlan y 

qatlak 

qatlih 

qatldh 

qatlkunn 

3fs 

qitlat 

qtaltan y 

qtaltak 

qtaltih 

qtaltdh 

qitlatkunn 

Ip 

qtaln 


qtalnak 

qtalnay 

qtalnah 

qtalnakunn 

2mp 

qtaltunn 

qtaltunnan y 


qtaltunnay 

qtaltunnah 


2fp 

qtaltinn 

qtaltinndn y 


qtaltinndy 

qtaltinndh 


3mp 

qtal w 

qatlun y 

qatluk 

qatliiy 

qatluh 

qatliikunn 

3fp 

qtal y 

qatlan y 

qatlak 

qatlcty 

qatldh 

qtalinnakunn 

Imperfective 

1 s 

> iqtul 


> iqtlak 

■* iqtliw 

Hqtlih 

} iqtulkunn 

2ms 

tiqtul 

tiqtlan y 


tiqtliw 

tiqtlih 


2fs 

tiqtlin 

tiqtlinan y 


tiqtlindy 

tiqtlindh 


3ms 

niqtul 

niqtlan y 

niqtlak 

niqtliw 

niqtlih 

niqtulkunn 

3fs 

tiqtul 

tiqtlan y 

tiqtlak 

tiqtliw 

tiqtlih 

tiqtulkunn 

Ip 

niqtul 


niqtlak 

niqtliw 

niqtlih 

niqtulkunn 

2mp 

tiqtlun 

tiqtlunan y 


tiqtlunay 

tiqtlundh 


2fp 

tiqtlan 

tiqtldnan y 


tiqtlanay 

tiqtldnah 


3mp 

niqtlun 

niqtlunan y 

niqtlunak 

niqtlunay 

niqtlunah 

niqtlunakunn 

3fp 

niqtlan 

niqtldndn y 

niqtlanak 

niqtlanay 

niqtldndh 

niqtlanakunn 

Imperative 

2ms 

qtul 

qtulayn y 


qtulay 

qtuleyh 


2fs 

qtul y 

qtulin y 


qtuliw 

qtulih 


2mp 

qtul w 

qutlun y 


qutliiy 

qutluh 


2fp 

qtul y 

qtulan y 


qtulay 

qtulah 



The type verb is qtal ‘kill’. Ip object forms are identical with Is except that the suffix is -n in¬ 
stead of -n y . 2fs and 2fp objects are identical to 2ms and 2mp respectively, but with -(i)k y and 
-kinn instead of -(a)k and -kunn. There are no 3p suffixes. 
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Urmi 

Nouns 


SINGULAR PLURAL 



masc. 

fem. 

masc. 

fem. 

Absolute 

-a 

-t9 

-i 

-3t9 

Possessed 

-0- 

-t- 

-0- 

-dt- 


Plural formation is somewhat irregular. Many nouns have more than one plural form. The con¬ 
struct survives only in a small number of compound nouns; nominal possession is marked with 
the preposition d-. 

Pronouns 



Indep. 

Subject 

Poss. 

Object 

1 ms 

9U9 

-in 

-i 

-li 

lfs 

ana 

-an 

-i 

-li 

2ms 

dt 

-it 

-ux 

-lux 

2fs 

9t 

-dt 

-9X 

-hx 

3ms 

o 

0 

-o 

-li 

3fs 

e 

-a 

-9 

-/a 

Ip 

9XH9(n) 

-9X 

-3n 

-lun 

2p 

3Xt( ox)un 

-itun 

-oxun 

-loxun 

3p 

3nni 

-i 

-e 

-li 


All suffixes are subject to vowel harmony rules. Those in a and i will alternate with a and X re¬ 
spectively; the variation in the other vowels is not reflected in this transcription. If an object 
marker follows a subject marker ending in n (1ms, lfs, 2p), the initial / is assimilated to n\ ki 
axlinni < axl-in-li ‘I am eating it’. 
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Ugaritic 

Most of the extant Ugaritic material is written in a script that marks vowel quality only after ’ 
and then fails to differentiate between i, i, and e, for example. From Ugaritic documents in 
Akkadian script we can glean more information on voweling, but quantity remains unclear. In 
the tables that follow, known vowels are inserted in small capitals. Quantity is conjectural. V is 
used for vowel-initial suffixes of unknown quality. 


Nouns 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 




masc. 

fem. 


masc. 

fem. 

masc. 

fem. 

Absolute 

N 

-u 

-(a)w 

N 

-AmA ~ -Ami 

-(A)tAmA ~ -(A)tAml 

-umA 

-AtU 


A 

-A 

-(A)tA 

AG 

-EmA ~ -Emi 

-(A)tEmA ~ -(A)tEmi 

-ImA 

-Atl 


G 

-1 

-(A)tl 






Construct 

N 

-U 

-(A)tU 

N 

-A 

-(A)tA 

-u 

-AtU 


A 

-A 

-(A)tA 

AG 

-E 

-(A)tE 

-I 

-Atl 


G 

-I 

-(A)tl 







Many personal names and a few other nouns use -a for both accusative and genitive. Predicate 
nominals use -m, which seems to play no part in determination. 


Pronouns 



Independent 

Poss. Obj. 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Is 

3 An ~ 3 AnAku 

-v-y -n 

’a- ~ 3 1 - ~ ’u- 

-t 

2ms 

3 AttA 

-k 

tA- ~ tl- 

-t 

2fs 

’At 

-k 

t—n 

-t 

3ms 

N: huwA AG: hwt 

-hu 

yA- 

-A 

3fs 

N: hy AG: hyt 

-h 

t- 

-At 

1 d 


-ny 

n—n 

-ny 

2d 


-km 

t—n 

-tm 

3md 

N: hm AG: hmt 

-hm 

t- ~ y--A(n) 

-V 

3fd 



t—n 

-t 

Ip 


-n 

n- 


2mp 

atm 

-km 

t—un 

-tm 

2fp 


-kn 

t—n 

-tn 

3mp 

N: hm AG: hmt 

-hm 

t- ~ y/yA-u(n) 

-u 

3fp 


-hn 

t—n 

-V 


The vowel of the imperfect prefix is u for hollow verbs, i for verbs with imperfect vowel a, 
otherwise a. Imperfect suffixes of the dual, plural, and 2sf appear without the nasal-initial syl¬ 
lable in subjunctive and jussive, and occasionally in the indicative. 
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Hebrew 


Nouns 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 



masc. 

fern. 

masc. 

fern. 

masc. 

fern. 

Absolute 

Stem 1 

-a ~ -et 

-ayim 

-atayim 

-im 

-ot 

Construct 

Stem 2 

-at 

-e 

-ate 

-e 

-ot 

Possessed 

Stem 3 

-at- 

-e- 

-ate- 

-e- 

-ote- 

Masculine-singular forms have no suffix marking gender and number, but some nouns require 
three different stems. For both masculine and feminine plurals yet another stem may be used. 
Construct and possessed forms of the masculine dual are identical to the masculine plural. 
Note the paradigm below for melek/malk-/mldk- ‘king/queen’: 


SINGULAR 


DUAL 

PLURAL 


masc. 

fern. 

masc. 

fern. 

masc. 

fern. 

Absolute 

melek 

malka 

malkayim 

malkatayim 

mlakim 

mlakot 

Construct 

melek 

malkat 

malke 

malkate 

malke 

mlakot 

'my ...' 

malkl 

malkati 

mlakay 

malkatay 

mlakay 

mlakotay 

'his ...' 

malko 

malkato 

mlakaw 

malkataw 

mlakaw 

mlakotaw 

'their...' 

malkakem 

malkatkem 

malkekem 

malkatekem 

malkekem 

malkotekem 

Pronouns 









Indep. 

Poss. 

Obj. Pref. Conj. Perfect 



1 s 

y an(ok)i 

-i 

-ni y e- 

-ti 



2ms 

y atta 

-ka 

ti- 

-ta 



2fs 

y att 

-k 

ti—i 

-t 



3ms 

hu 

-o ~ -w 

-hu ~ -o yi- 

-0 



3fs 

hi 

-ha 

ti- 

-a 



IP 

C a )nahnii 

-enu 

-nii ni- 

-nii 



2mp 

y attem 

-kem 

ti—u 

-tern 



2fp 

y atten(a) 

-ken 

ti—na 

-ten 



3mp 

hem(ma) 

-am ~ -hem 

-(a)m yi—u 

-u 



3fp 

hen(nd) 

-an ~-hen 

-(a)n ti—na 

-u 
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Subject and Object Markers 



No Obj. 

1 S 

2ms 

2fs 

3ms 

3fs 

Ip 

3mp 

Perfect 

1 s 

qatalti 


qataltika 

qataltik 

qtaltihu 

qtaltiha 


qtaltini 

2ms 

CjCltClltCl 

qtaltani 



qtalto 

qtaltah 

qtaltanu 

qtaltam 

2fs 

qatalt 

qtaltini 



qtaltihu 

qtaltiha 

qtaltinu 

qtaltini 

3ms 

qatal 

qtalani 

qtalka 

qtalek 

qtalo 

qtaldh 

qtdldnii 

qtaldm 

3fs 

qatla 

qtalatni 

qtalatkd 

qtalatek 

qtalattu 

qtdlattah 

qtalatnu 

qtalatam 

Ip 

qatalnu 


qtalnukd 

qtalnuk 

qtalnuhu 

qtalnuhd 

qtalnum 


2mp 

qtaltem 

qtaltuni 



qtaltuhu 

qtaltuha 

qtaltunu 

qtaltum 

2fp 

qtalten 








3p 

qatlu 

qtaluni 

qtaluka 

qtaluk 

qtdluhu 

qtdluha 

qtalunu 

qtalum 

Imperfect 

1 s 

} eqtol 


> eqtolka 

} eqplek 

> eqplehu 

’eqpleha 


> eqplem 

2ms 

tiqtol 

tiqpleni 



tiqplehii 

tiqplehd 

tiqplenu 

tiqplem 

2fs 

tiqpli 

tiqplini 



tiqplihu 

tiqplihd 

tiqplinu 

tiqplim 

3ms 

yiqtol 

yiqpleni 

yiqtolka 

yiqplek 

yiqplehu 

yiqpleha 

yiqplenu 

yiqplem 

3fs 

tiqtol 

tiqpleni 

tiqtdlka 

tiqplek 

tiqplehii 

tiqplehd 

tiqplenu 

tiqplem 

Ip 

niqtol 


niqtolka 

niqplek 

niqplehii 

niqpleha 


niqplem 

2mp 

tiqplu 

tiqpluni 



tiqpluhu 

tiqpluhd 

tiqplunu 

tiqplum 

2fp 

tiqtolna 








3mp 

yiqplu. 

yiqpluni 

yiqpluka 

yiqpluk 

yiqpliihu 

yiqpluha 

yiqplunii 

yiqplum 

3fp 

tiqtolna 

tiqpluni 

tiqpliikd 

tiqpluk 

tiqpluhu 

tiqpluhd 

tiqplunu 

tiqplum 

Imperative 

2ms 

qtol 

qotleni 



qotlehu 

qotleha 

qotlenu 

qotlem 

2fs 

qitli 

qitlini 



qitlihu 

qitliha 

qitlinu 

qitlim 

2mp 

qitlu 

qitluni 



qitluhu 

qitluhd 

qitlunu 

qitliim 

2fp 

qtolna 









The type verb is qatal ‘kill’. There is no m/f distinction in 2p forms with object. 2mp object 
suffixes are rare; 2fp object suffixes are not found. Forms with 3fp object replace the final m of 
the 3mp suffix with n. 
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Classical Arabic 

Nouns 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 




masc. 

fem. 


masc. 

fem. 

masc. 

fem. 

Indefinite 

N 

-M/7 

-atun 

N 

-dni 

-atani 

-Una 

-atun 


A 

-an 

-atan 

AG 

-ayni 

-atayni 

-ina 

-atin 


G 

-in 

-atin 






Definite 

N 

al—u 

al—atu 

N 

al—dni 

al-atani 

al—una 

al—atu 


A 

al—a 

al—ata 

AG 

al—ayni 

al—atayni 

al—ina 

al—ati 


G 

al—i 

al—ati 






Construct 

N 

-u 

-atu 

N 

-a 

-ata 

-u 

-atu 


A 

-a 

-ata 

AG 

-ay 

-atay 

-i 

-ati 


G 

-i 

-ati 







Broken plurals are frequent. One class of nominals does not take final n in the indefinite singu¬ 
lar and uses -a for both accusative and genitive; these show the regular endings in the definite 
and construct. 


Pronouns 



Indep. 

Poss. Obj. 

Pref. Conj. 

Perfect 

Is 

’and 

-i/-ya -ni 

3 a- 

-tu 

2ms 

3 anta 

-ka 

ta- 

-ta 

2fs 

3 anti 

-ki 

ti-i(na) 

-ti 

3ms 

huwa 

-hu/-hi 

ya- 

-a 

3fs 

hiya 

-ha 

ta- 

-at 

2d 

3 antuma 

-kumd 

ta-a(ni) 

-tuma 

3md 

huma 

-humd/-hima 

ya-a(ni) 

-a 

3fd 

huma 

-huma/-hima 

ta—a(ni) 

-ata 

Ip 

nahnu 

-na 

na- 

-na 

2mp 

3 antum 

-kum 

ta--u(na) 

-turn 

2fp 

3 antunna 

-kin 

ta—na 

-tunna 

3mp 

hum 

-hum/-him 

ya-u(na) 

-u 

3fp 

hunna 

-hunna/-hinna 

ya—na 

-na 


The -nV suffixes of the prefix conjugation (except for those of the 2fp and 3fp) are omitted in 
the subjunctive and jussive. 
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Subject and Object Markers 



No Object 

1 s 

2ms 

3ms 

3fs 

Perfect 

1 s 

qataltu 


qataltuka 

qataltuhu 

qataltuha 

2ms 

qatalta 

qataltani 


qataltahu 

qataltaha 

2fs 

qatalti 

qataltini 


qataltihi 

qataltiha 

3ms 

qcitulci 

qatalani 

qatalaka 

qatalahu 

qatalaha 

3fs 

qatalat 

qatalatnl 

qatalatka 

qatalathu 

qatalatha 

3fd 

qatalata 

qatalatani 

qatalataka 

qatalatahu 

qatalataha 

3md 

qatala 

qatalani 

qatalaka 

qatalahu 

qatalaha 

2mp 

qataltum 

qataltumuni 


qataltumuhu 

qataltumuha 

3mp 

qatalu 

qataluni 

qataluka 

qataluhu 

qataluha 

3fp 

qatalna 

qatalnani 

qatalnaka 

qatalnahu 

qatalnaha 

Imperfect 

1 s 

3 aqtulu 


3 dqtuluka 

} aqtuluhu 

hiqtuluha 

2ms 

taqtulu 

taqtuluni 


taqtuluhu 

taqtuluha 

2fs 

taqtullna 

taqtulinani 


taqtulinahu 

taqtulinaha 

3ms 

yaqtulu 

yaqtuluni 

yaqtuluka 

yaqtuluhu 

yaqtuluha 

3fs 

taqtulu 

taqtuluni 

taqtuluka 

taqtuluhu 

taqtuluha 

3md 

yaqtuldni 

yaqtuldnini 

yaqtuldnika 

yaqtuldnihi 

yaqtulaniha 

3fd 

taqtulani 

taqtuldnini 

taqtulanika 

taqtuldnihi 

taqtuldniha 

Ip 

naqtulu 


naqtuluka 

naqtuluhu 

naqtuluha 

2mp 

taqtuluna 

taqtulundni 


taqtulunahu 

taqtulunahd 

2fp 

taqtulna 

taqtulnani 


taqtulnahu 

taqtulnaha 

3mp 

yaqtuluna 

yaqtulunani 

yaqtulunaka 

yaqtulunahu 

yaqtulunahd 

3fp 

yaqtulna 

yaqtulnani 

yaqtulnaka 

yaqtulnahu 

yaqtulnaha 

Imperative 

2ms 

uqtul 

uqtulni 


uqtulhu 

uqtulha 

2fs 

uqtuli 

uqtulini 


uqtulihi 

uqtulihd 

2d 

uqtuld 

uqtulani 


uqtulahu 

uqtuldhd 

3mp 

uqtulu 

uqtuluni 


uqtuluhu 

uqtuluha 

3fp 

uqtulna 

uqtulnani 


uqtulnahu 

uqtulnaha 


The type verb is qatala ‘kill’. Forms with lp object are identical to Is but with suffix -nd 
instead of -ni. 2fs, 2d, 2mp, and 2fp objects replace -ka of the 2ms with -ki, -kumd, -kum, 
-kunna, respectively. 3d, 3mp, and 3fp substitute -huma, -hum, and -hunna, respectively, for 
-hu of the 3ms; all of these forms in hu shift to hi after i. 
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Egyptian Arabic 


Nouns 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 



masc. 

fem. 

masc. 

fem. 

masc. 

fem. 

Absolute 

-0 

-a 

-en 

-(i)ten 

-in 

-at 

Definite 

HI -0 

, il~a 

> il—en 

} il—(i)ten 

> il—in 

V* 

i 

1 

Si 

Construct 

-0 

-(i)t 

-en 

-(i)ten 

-in 

-at 


Broken plurals are frequent. The dual takes plural concord. With possessive suffixes, the final 
n of the dual drops. 


Pronouns 



Indep. 

Poss. Obj. 

Pref. Conj. 

Perfect 

i s 

y ana 

-i/-ya -ni 

} a- 

-t 

2ms 

) inta 

-ak/-k 

ti- 

-t 

2fs 

> inti 

-ik/-ki 

ti—i 

-ti 

3ms 

huwwa 

-u(h)/-h 

yi- 

-0 

3fs 

hiyya 

-ha 

ti- 

-it 

Ip 

> ihna 

-na 

ni- 

-na 

2p 

} intu 

-ku(m) 

ti—u 

-tu 

3p 

humma 

-hum 

yi—u 

-u 
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Subject and Object Markers 



No Obj. 

1 s 

2ms 

3ms 

3fs 

2p 

Perfect 

Is 

3 atalt 


3 ataltak 

3 ataltuh 

3 ataltiha 

3 ataltukum 

2ms 

} atalt 

3 ataltini 


3 ataltuh 

3 ataltiha 


2fs 

3 atalti 

3 ataltini 


3 ataltih 

3 ataltiha 


3ms 

3 atal 

> atalni 

3 citalak 

3 ataluh 

3 atalha 

3 atalkum 

3fs 

3 atalit 

> atalitni 

3 atalitak 

3 atalituh 

3 ataliha 

3 atalitkum 

Ip 

3 atalna 


3 atalnak 

3 atalnah 

3 atalnaha 

3 atalnakum 

2mp 

> ataltu 

3 ataltuni 


3 ataltuh 

3 ataltuha 


3mp 

3 atalu 

3 ataluni 

3 ataluk 

3 ataluh 

3 ataluha 

3 atalukum 

Imperfect 

Is 

3 a > til 


3 a > tilak 

3 a 3 tiluh 

3 a 3 tilha 

3 a 3 tilkum 

2ms 

ti 3 til 

ti 3 tilni 


ti 3 tiluh 

ti 3 tilha 


2fs 

ti > till 

ti 3 tilini 


ti 3 tilih 

ti 3 tiliha 


3ms 

yi 3 til 

yi 3 tiluni 

yi 3 tilak 

yi } tiluh 

yi 3 tilha 

yi 3 tilkum 

3fs 

ti 3 til 

ti 3 tilni 

ti } tilak 

ti 3 tiluh 

ti 3 tilha 

ti 3 tilkum 

Ip 

ni } til 


ni 3 tilak 

ni 3 tiluh 

ni’tilha 

ni 3 tilkum 

2p 

ti 3 tilu 

ti 3 tiluni 


ti 3 tiluh 

ti 3 tiluha 


3p 

yidilu 

yi 3 tiluni 

yi , tiluk 

yi 3 tiliih 

yi 3 tiluha 

yi 3 tilukwn 


The type verb is 3 atal ‘kill’. Forms with lp object are identical to Is but with suffix -na instead 
of -ni. 2fs, 2d, 2mp, 2fp objects replace -ak/-k of the 2ms with -ik/-ki. 3p substitutes -(u)hum 
for -(u)kum of the 3p. 
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Ge c ez 

Nouns 


SINGULAR PLURAL 




masc. 

fem. 

masc. 

fem. 

Absolute 

NG 

-0 

-t 

-an 

-at 


A 

-a 

-tOL 

-ana 

-ata 

Construct 

NAG 

-a 

-ta 

-ana 

-ata 

Possessed 

NG 

-(a) 

-t(d) 

-an(a) 

-at(a) 


A 

-a 

-ta 

-ana 

-ata 


Broken plurals are frequent, and there is no consistent relationship between the form of the 
noun and gender. 

Pronouns 



Indep. 

Poss. Obj. 

Vb. Pref. 

Vb. Suff. 

1 s 

3 ana 

-ya -ni 

3 a- 

-ku. 

2ms 

3 ant a 

-ka 

ta- 

-ka 

2fs 

3 anti 

-ki 

ta-i 

-ki 

3ms 

wd 3 atu 

~(h)u -hu ~ -o 

ya- 

-a 

3fs 

yd 3 ati 

-(h)a 

ta- 

-at 

IP 

nahna 

-na 

na- 

-na 

2mp 

3 antamu 

-kdmu 

ta-u 

-kamii 

2fp 

3 antan 

-kan 

ta—a 

-kan 

3mp 

3 amuntu 

-(h)omu 

ya—u 

-u 

3fp 

3 amantu 

-(h)on 

ya—a 

-a 
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Subject and Object Markers 



No Obj. 

1 s 

2ms 

3ms 

3fs 

Perfect 

Is 

qatalku 


qatalkuka 

qatalkawwo 

qatalkawwa 

2ms 

qatalka 

qatalkani 


qatalko 

qatalka 

2fs 

qatalki 

qatalkanl 


qatalkayyo 

qatalkayyo, 

3ms 

qatala 

qatalani 

qatalaka 

qatalo 

qatala 

3fs 

qatalat 

qatalatani 

qatalataka 

qatalato 

(jCltdldtCl 

IP 

qatalna 


qatalnaka 

qatalnahu 

qatalnaha 

2mp 

qatalkamu 

qatalkamuni 


qatalkamawwo 

qatalkamawwa 

2fp 

qatalkan 

qatalk(an)ani 


qatalk(an)ahu 

qatalk(an)ahd 

3mp 

qatalu 

qatalani 

qatalaka 

qatalawwo 

qatalawwa 

3fp 

qatala 

qatalani 

qatalaka 

qatalahu 

qatalaha 

Subjunctive 

1 s 

> aqtal 


} aqtalka 

*aqtald 

} aqtald 

2ms 

taqtal 

taqtalani 


taqtald 

taqtald 

2fs 

taqtali 

taqtalini 


taqtalayyd 

taqtalayyd 

3fs 

taqtal 

taqtalani 

taqtalka 

taqtald 

taqtald 

3ms 

yaqtal 

yaqtalani 

yaqtalka 

yaqtalo 

yaqtala 

Ip 

naqtal 


naqtalka 

naqtald 

naqtala 

2mp 

taqtalu 

taqtalani 


taqtalawwd 

taqtalawwd 

2fp 

taqtald 

taqtalani 


taqtaldhu 

taqtaldha 

3mp 

yaqtala 

yaqtaluni 

yaqtaluka 

yaqtalawwd 

yaqtalawwd 

3fp 

yaqtala 

yaqtalani 

yaqtalaka 

yaqtalahu 

yaqtalahd 


The type verb is qatala ‘kill’. Forms with lp object have -na instead of Is -ni. 2fs, 2mp, 2fp ob¬ 
jects replace 2ms -ka with -ki, -karnii, -kan respectively. 
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Paradigms B: Morphology: Nouns and Pronouns 


Tigre 

Nouns 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


masc. 

fem. 

masc. 

fem. 

-0 

-t 

-dm 

-at 


Although the above gender markings continue the general Semitic distinctions, there is no con¬ 
sistent relationship between the form of the noun and its gender or number, except in diminu¬ 
tives that are marked for gender. Animate nouns will take agreements appropriate to the sex of 
the referent regardless of form, and inanimates may take either gender. Broken plurals are fre¬ 
quent. Animate plurals take plural concord and follow the gender of the singular, while in¬ 
animate plurals usually take ms agreements. The construct has not survived, but some nouns 
have a special stem used with possessive suffixes. The shape of these possessive stems is not 
predictable. 


Pronouns 



Indep. 

Poss. Obj. 

Vb. Pref. 

Vb. Suff. 

1 s 

> ana 

-ye -ni 

ba¬ 

-ko 

2ms 

} anta 

-ka 

ta¬ 

-ka 

2fs 

} anti 

-ki 

ta—i 

-ki 

3ms 

hatu 

-(h)u -(h)u ~ o 

la- 

-a 

3fs 

hata 

-(h)a 

ta- 

-at 

Ip 

liana 

-na 

na- 

-na 

2mp 

Nntum 

-kum 

ta—o 

-kum 

2fp 

} antan 

-kan 

ta—a 

-kan 

3mp 

hatom 

-(h)om 

la-o 

-aw 

3fp 

hatan 

-(h)an 

la—a 

-aya 
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Subject and Object Markers 
No Obj. 

1 s 

2ms 

3ms 

3fs 

Perfect 

1 s 

qatalko 


qatalkoka 

qatalkwo 

qatalkwa 

2ms 

qatalka 

qatalkanni 


qatalkahu 

qatalkaha 

2fs 

qatalki 

qatalkini 


qatalkdyo 

qatalkaya 

3ms 

qatla 

qatlenni 

qatlekka 

qatlayu 

qatlaya 

3fs 

qatlat 

qatlattani 

qatlattakka 

qatlatto 

qatlatta 

Ip 

qatalna 


qatalnaka 

qatalnahu 

qatalnaha 

2mp 

qatalkum 

qatalkuni 


qatalkumo 

qatalkuma 

2fp 

qatalkdn 

qatalkanani 

qatalkanahu 

qatalkdnaha 

3mp 

qatlaw 

qatlawni 

qatlawka 

qatlawo 

qatlawa 

3fp 

qatlaya 

qatlayani 

qatlayaka 

qatlayahu 

qatlayaha 

Imperfect 

1 s 

} aqattal 


bqatlakka 

bqatbllo 

bqatblla 

2ms 

bqattal 

taqatlanni 


bqatbllo 

bqatblla 

2fs 

taqatli 

tdqatlini 


bqattilo 

bqattila 

3ms 

bqattal 

bqatlanni 

bqatlakka 

bqatbllo 

bqatblla 

3fs 

bqattal 

tdqatlanni 

bqatlakka 

bqatbllo 

bqatblla 

Ip 

naqattal 


naqatlakka 

naqatbllo 

naqatblla 

2mp 

taqatlo 

taqatluni 


bqattulo 

bqattula 

2fp 

bqatla 

taqatlani 


bqatlahu 

bqatlaha 

3mp 

laqatlo 

bqatluni 

bqatluka 

bqattulo 

bqattula 

3fp 

bqatla 

bqatlani 

bqatlaka 

bqatlahu 

bqatlaha 

Jussive 

Is 

bqtal 


bqtalakka 

> dqtallo 

bqtalla 

2ms 

bqtal 

bqtalanni 


bqtallo 

bqtalla 

2fs 

tdqtali 

taqtalini 


bqtelo 

bqtela 

3ms 

bqtal 

bqtalanni 

bqtalakka 

bqtallo 

bqtalla 

3fs 

bqtal 

tdqtalanni 

bqtalakka 

bqtallo 

bqtalla 

Ip 

naqtal 


naqtalakka 

naqtallo 

mqtalla 

2mp 

bqtalo 

bqtaluni 


bqtolo 

bqtola 

2fp 

bqtala 

bqtalani 


bqtalahu 

bqtalaha 

3mp 

bqtalo 

bqtaluni 

bqtaluka 

bqtolo 

bqtola 

3fp 

bqtala 

bqtalani 

bqtalaka 

bqtalahu 

bqtalaha 


The type verb is qatla ‘kill’. Forms with lp object are identical to Is but with suffix -na instead 
of -ni. 2fs, 2mp, 2fp objects replace -ka of the 2ms with -ki, -kum, -kan respectively. 3mp and 
3fp substitute -om and -an respectively for -a of the 3fs. 
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Paradigms B: Morphology: Nouns and Pronouns 


Jibbali 

Nouns 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

masc. fern, common 
~-0 Wt -(V)» 

Broken plurals are frequent; there does not seem to be a specifically masculine sound plural 
marker. There is a prefixal definite marker e-. 

Pronouns 



Indep. 

Poss./Obj. 

Prefix Conjugation 

Perfect 

1 s 

he 

-i 

a- 

-k 

2ms 

het 

-k 

t- 

-k 

2fs 

hit 

-s 

t- with vowel change 

-s 

3ms 

sr,h 

-s 

y - 

-0 

3fs 

seh 

-s 

t- 

-at 

Id 

} ati 

-si 

n-5 

-si 

2d 

ti 

-ki ~ -si 

t—5 

-si 

3md 

si 

-si 

y-5 

-a 

3fd 

Si 

-si 

t—5 

-ta 

IP 

nhdn 

-an 

n- 

-an 

2mp 

turn 

-kum 

t—an 

-kum 

2fp 

ten 

-kan 

t-an 

-kan 

3mp 

suhm 

-hum 

y - 

-0 

3fp 

sehn 

-san 

t-an 

-0 


There is not enough information to permit discussion of combinations of subject and object 
markings. 
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Coptic 

Nouns 

By the time of Coptic, the Egyptian nominal system had been greatly “simplified,” for which 
read, it had become chaotic. Number and gender distinctions remained: three concord sets, 
masculine singular, feminine singular, and plural. There was no longer any distinction in 
agreement between masculine plural and feminine plural; and the dual, still alive in Egyptian, 
was lost. In a few cases we can see reflexes of the original gender/number markings. 

Plural formation is irregular enough to remind one of the so-called “broken” plurals. How¬ 
ever, in most cases our knowledge of earlier forms of Egyptian/Coptic allows us to see that the 
“sound” plural marker of Egyptian, -w, is involved. 

Many nouns have construct forms, but the construct is mainly used either in verbs (earlier 
verbal nouns) with nominal objects or in compounding. Construct forms are not predictable. A 
few nouns are used with possessive suffixes; in most cases the suffixed noun is not in regular 
use; for example, j3al ‘eye’, yat-df ‘his eye’. 

Clitic demonstrative pronouns and possessives may be preposed to nouns (independent 
forms of all of these exist). There is also a system of “articles”: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 



masc. 

'brother' 

fem. 

'sister' 

masc. 

'brothers' 

fem. 

'sisters' 


son 

sone 

snew 

sonewe 

my 

pason 

tasone 

nasnew 

nasonewe 

this 

peyson 

teysone 

neysnew 

neysonewe 

the 

pson 

tsone 

nesnew 

nsonewe 

a/some 

uson 

usdne 

hensnew 

hensonewe 


Pronouns 

INDEPENDENT 

SUFFIX 

VERBAL SUBJECT 

Absolute 

Construct 

Poss./Obj. 

Clitic Poss. 

Initial 

Post Aux. 

1 s 

anok 

ansk 

-t/-y/-9-ni 

-a- 

ti- 


2ms 

ntok 

ntsk 

-k 

-k- 

k- 

-k-/-ek- 

2fs 

nto 

nte 

-e/-0 

-u- 

te- 

-re-/-e- 

3ms 

ntof 


-/ 

-f- 

f- 


3fs 

ntos 


-s 

-s- 

s- 

-s-/-es- 

IP 

anon 

an 

-n 

-n- 

tn- 

-n-/-en- 

2p 

ntotn 

ntetn 

-tewtn/-tn 

-tn- 

tetn- 

-tetn-/-etn- 

3p 

ntos 


-u/-w 

-ew- 

se- 

-W-/-U- 
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Paradigms B: Morphology: Nouns and Pronouns 


Ghadamsi 

Nouns 

In Ghadamsi, nouns fall into one of four concord sets: masculine singular—/alasmm/ ‘camel’; 
feminine singular—/talamt/ ‘she-camel’; masculine plural—/jammaan/ ‘camels’; feminine plu¬ 
ral—/talammaen/ ‘she-camels’. Pluralization is highly irregular. The initial syllable of all but 
the masculine plural is normally a fossilized prefix, which is no longer important in inflection, 
though it can be isolated in analyzing derivation. Most plurals end in suffixed /-n/; most femi¬ 
nines are marked with prefixed /t-/. In the feminine singular the suffixed /-t / may or may not 
be present. 

Other forms of Berber have a construct form that is unusual in Afroasiatic in involving a 
change in the prefix syllable. This is lacking in Ghadamsi. In possessive constructions, the or¬ 
der is possessed-possessor, with a preposition /n/ preposed to the possessor. As in most of 
Afroasiatic, nouns do take pronominal possessive suffixes, but except with a few kinship terms 
the noun stem is not modified. 

While most case relations are expressed by word order or prepositions, there is a locative 
form for nouns, marked by a suffix or infix; it is not clear what determines when the locative is 
infixed, and there are two different treatments when the suffix occurs with final vowels: 


Noun Locative 


masc. 

daz 

house 

dazi 

in the house 


yazaer 

ditch 

yazer 

in the ditch 


almudu 

mosque 

almudu 

in the mosque 


ofa 

fire 

ofayi 

in the fire 

fem. 

tasaed:ut 

pot 

tasaed'.uti 

in the pot 


tali 

room 

tali 

in the room 


tamada 

garden 

tamada 

in the garden 


tolifsa 

viper 

tolifsayi 

to a viper 

pi. 

ahuneen 

holes 

al: linen 

in the holes 


aman 

water 

amen 

in the water 


Clitic demonstrative pronouns and possessives may be postposed to nouns (independent forms 
of all of these exist): 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

masc. 

'boy' 

fem. 

'girl' 

masc. 

'boys' 

fem. 

'girls' 


antfal 

tawazet: 

ad.rnri 

twazaten 

this here 

antfalodaet 

tawazet:odazt 

ad:rariyidaet 

twazatenidaet 

this 

antfalo 

tawazet'.o 

sd.rariyi 

twazateni 

that 

antfale 

tawazet: e 

sd.rariyid 

twazatenid 

that yonder 

antfalaen: 

tawazet:aen: 

sd.rariyin: 

twazatenin: 
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Pronouns 


SUFFIX 



INDEPENDENT 

Dir. Obj. 

Ind. Obj. 

Prep. Obj. 

Poss. 

VERBAL SUBJECT 

Is 

naas: 

-i 

-i 

-i 

-an:uk 

aa-aa c /a-(-aa ( ) 

2ms 

sasg: 

-sdk 

-dk 

-ak 

-an:aek 

tae-at/ta-(-at) 

2fs 

saam: 

-kaem 

-dm 

-am 

-an:aem 

tae-at/ta-(-at) 

3ms 

nit:o 

-t 

-as 

-as 

-an:aes 

yaa-/i- 

3fs 

nit:at 

-taet 

-as 

-as 

-an:aes 

taa-/ta- 

Ip 

naek:aenen 

-anaa ( 

-anae c 

-nae ( 

-an:anae‘ 

naa-/na- (excl.) 

naa-aet/na-aet (incl. masc.) 

nae-maet/na-maet (inch fem.) 

2mp 

sakwen 

-kum 

-dwan 

-wan 

-an:awan 

tae—aem/ta—aem 

2fp 

sakmaten 

-kmaat 

-akmaet 

-akmaet 

-an:aekmaet 

tae—maat/ta—maat 

3mp 

antaenen 

-taen 

-aseen 

-saen 

-an:asaen 

aa—aan/a—aan 

3p 

antnaten 

-tanaet 

-asnazt 

-asnaet 

-an:asnaet 

aa—naat/a-naat 



Paradigms C 


Morphology: Verbs 


For each of the type languages I present information on verbal derivation. For the Semitic lan¬ 
guages (other than Ugaritic), I also include examples of base conjugation verbs of a variety of 
shapes, especially to illustrate the variant shapes found where the root contains semivowels or 
other consonants that condition morphophonemic changes. Most paradigms are abridged; fuller 
subject and object tables are found in Paradigms B. 
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Old Babylonian 


Base 

Stem 

Stem + -f- 

Stem + -tan- 

Present 

iC 1 aC 2 C 2 VC3 

iC^tci C2C2VC3 

i Cytana C 2 C 2 VC3 

Perfect 

fCi?aC 2 VC3 

/C^flfC2VC3 

? C 1 C2C2 VC3 

Preterite 

iCAVCa 

iC^tci C2 V C3 

fC 1 faC 2 C 2 VC 3 

Imperative 

C]VC 2 VC 3 

C11YC2VC3 

C 1 z'faC 2 C 2 VC 3 

Participle 

C 1 aC 2 <C 3 zzm 

razzC 1 faC 2 C 3 zzra 

muC\ta C 2 C 2 VC 3 zzra 

Infinitive 

CiaC 2 aC 3 zzm 

C]7fC 2 zzC 3 z7;n 

C 3 zfaC 2 C 2 zzC 3 zzra 

Verbal adj. 

CiaC 2 C 2 um 



Stative 

C!aC 2 iC 3 

C J/YC2WC3 

C 1 (faC 2 C 2 MC 3 

Geminate 

Present 

zzCiaC 2 C 2 aC 3 

W C j C2C2# C3 

m C j tana C 2 C 2 a C3 

Perfect 

wC| taC 2 C 2 i C3 

mCj fata C 2 C 2 zC 3 

zz C j fafa C 2 C 2 z C3 

Preterite 

mCjmC 2 C 2 /C3 

uC^tci C2C2I C3 

zz C j fa C 2 C 2 z C3 

Imperative 

C1 M C2C2I C3 

C j wta C2C2I C3 

CiMtoC2C2/C3 

Participle 

wi<C 1 aC 2 C 2 /C 3 Mm 

mu C j fa C 2 C 2 z C 3 zzra 

zzzzz C j fa C 2 C 2 z C 3 zzra 

Infinitive 

C 1 HC 2 C 2 MC 3 Mm 

C j zzfa C 2 C 2 zz C 3 zz/?z 

CyutaC 2 C 2 uC 2 um 

Verbal adj. 

CiuC 2 C 2 uC 2 um 



Stative 

C[M C 2 C 2 zz C3 


C 3 zzfaC 2 C 2 zzC 3 

S-prefix 

Present 

M 5 «C 1 C 2 aC 3 

UStCl C (^2^2^ C3 

uStanaC\C 2 aC 2 

Perfect 

« 5 toC]C 2 fC 3 

ustataC\C 2 iC 2 

zz 5 fafaCjC 2 zC 3 

Preterite 

C3 

ustaC]C 2 iC . 2 

zzVaC]C 2 z'C 3 

Imperative 

C3 

5MfaC 1 C 2 /C 3 

szzfaC]C 2 z'C 3 

Participle 

musaCiC 2 iC 2 um 

musta C1C 2 / C 3 z//zz 

musta CjC 2 z C 3 zzra 

Infinitive 

suCiCjuC^um 

szzZaCjC 2 zzC 3 zz/n 

suta C1 C 2 zz C3ZZZ7Z 

Verbal adj. 

SuCiC 2 uC 2 um 



Stative 

5 mCjC 2 hC 3 



N-prefix 

Present 

/C 1 C 1 aC 2 C 2 VC 3 


zffanaC]C 2 VC 3 

Perfect 

C j C2VC3 



Preterite 

/C 1 C 1 aC 2 iC 3 


ittuC^ C2VC3 

Imperative 

wflCjC2^' C3 


zfaC]C 2 VC 3 

Participle 

razz C j C j a C 2 C 3 zzm 


muttaC\C 2 i C 3 zzra 

Infinitive 

naCiC 2 zzC 3 zzra 


itaC]C. 2 uC 2 um 

Verbal adj. 

naC]C 2 uC 2 um 



Stative 

zzaCiC 2 zzC 3 


itaC]C 2 uC 2 
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The base conjugation has four variants, distinguished by voweling of present and preterite: a, 
i, u, and a/u; the last shows u in preterite and imperative and a in present and perfect. Verbs in 
a and a/u are generally transitive. Those in u are usually intransitive, often expressing motion 
or process, while verbs in i are either transitive or stative. 

The conjugation with medial gemination forms transitives from intransitive verbs; it may 
also be used as a multiplicative. The conjugation with prefixed s- is causative or transitivizing. 
The conjugation with prefixed n- is passive or reciprocal when used with a transitive verb; 
with an intransitive it is inchoative. 

The base form with infixed -t- is reciprocal or durative. The geminate stem with infixed -t-, 
however, is passive. Prefixed s- with infixed -t- forms causative reciprocals. There is a rare for¬ 
mation with prefixed s- and infixed -t- that is a passive of the causative; this differs from the 
causative reciprocal only in the present, where it shows MsfaC 1 C 2 aC 3 . The forms with infixed 
-tan- are iterative or habitual. 

The present is used for future as well as present. The preterite is the form normally used for 
the past. The perfect is used as a present perfect, of action just completed, and is also used as 
the second in a series of past actions; it later became the normal form for past action. The stat¬ 
ive is atemporal and may be active or passive. 

In the paradigms below, illustrating variants of the base form, the 3fs is rare and identical 
to the 2ms; the 2p substitutes -a for the -i of the 2fs; the 3d is identical to the 3fp, which sub¬ 
stitutes -a for the -u of the 3mp. 
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Beat 

Trust 

Put 

Fall 

Approach 

Eat 

Enter 

Ask 

Rule 

Preterite 

1 s 

amxas 

apqid 

askun 

amqut 

eqrib 

akul 

erub 

asal 

ebel 

2 m 

tamxas 

tapqid 

taskun 

tamqut 

teqrib 

takul 

terub 

tasal 

tebel 

2 fs 

tamxasi 

tapaqqidi 

taskuni 

tamquti 

teqribi 

takuli 

terubi 

tasali 

tebeli 

3 ms 

imxas 

ipaqqid 

iskun 

imqut 

iqrib 

ikul 

irub 

isal 

ibel 

Ip 

nimxas 

nipaqqid 

niskun 

nimqut 

niqrib 

nikul 

nirub 

nisal 

nibel 

3 mp 

imxasU 

ipaqqidu 

iskunu 

imqutu 

iqribu 

ikulu 

irubu 

isalu 

ibelu 

Present 

1 s 

amaxxas 

apaqqid 

asakkan 

amaqqut 

eqerrib 

akkal 

errub 

asal 

ebel 

2 ms 

tamaxxas 

tapaqqid 

tasakkan 

tamaqqut 

teqerrib 

takkal 

terrub 

tasal 

tebel 

2 fs 

tamaxxasi 

tapaqqidi 

tasakkani 

tamaqquti 

teqerribi 

takkali 

terrubi 

tasalli 

tebelli 

3 ms 

imaxxas 

ipaqqid 

isakkan 

imaqqut 

iqerrib 

ikkal 

irrub 

isal 

ibel 

Ip 

nimaxxas 

nipaqqid 

nisakkan 

nimaqqut 

niqerrib 

nikkal 

nirrub 

nisal 

nibel 

3 mp 

imaxxasu 

ipaqqidu 

isakkanu 

imaqqutu 

iqerribu 

ikkalu 

irrubu 

isallu 

ibellu 

Imperative 


maxas 

piqid 

sukun 

muqut 

qirib 

akal 

erub 

sal 

bel 

!' 

maxsi 

piqdi 

sukni 

muqti 

qirbi 

akli 

erbi 

sali 

bell 


maxsa 

piqda 

sukna 

muqta 

qirba 

akla 

erba 

said 

bela 


Give 

Sit 

Be 

Decide 

Build 

Be High 

Fill 

Open 

Go 

Preterite 

Is 

addin 

usib 

akun 

asim 

abni 

asqu 

amla 

epte 

allik 

EK 

taddin 

tusib 

takun 

tasim 

tabni 

tasqu 

tamla 

tapte 

tallik 

EB 


tusbi 

takuni 

tasimi 

tabni 

tasqi 

tamli 

tapti 

talliki 

3 ms 

iddin 

usib 

ikun 

isim 

ibni 

isqu 

imla 

ipte 

illik 

Ip 

niddin 

nusib 

nikun 

nisirn 

nibni 

nisqu 

nimla 

nipte 

nillik 

3 mp 

iddinu 

usbu 

ikiinu 

isimu 

ibnu 

isqu. 

imlu 

iptu 

illiku 

Present 

1 s 

anaddin 

ussab 

akan 

asiam 

abanni 

ascKjqu 

amalla 

epette 

allak 

2 ms 

tanaddin 

tussab 

takdn 

tasiam 

tabanni 

tasaqqu 

tamalla 

tepette 

tallak 

2 fs 

tanaddini 

tussabi 

takunni 

tasimmi 

tabanni 

tasaqqi 

tamalli 

tepetti 

tallaki 

3 ms 

inaddin 

ussab 

ikan 

isiam 

ibanni 

isaqqu 

imalla 

ipette 

illak 

IP 

ninaddin 

nussab 

nikan 

nisiam 

nibanni 

nisaqqu 

nimalla 

nipette 

nillak 

3 mp 

inaddinu 

ussabu 

ikunnu 

isimmu 

ibannu 

isaqqu 

imallu 

ipettu. 

illaku 

Imperative 

2 ms 

idin 

sib 

kun 

sim 

bini 

suqu 

mala 

pete 

illik 

2 fs 

idni 

sibi 

kuni 

simi 

bini 

suqi 

mail 

peti 

illiki 

2 p 

idna 

siba 

kuna 

sima 

binia 

suqa 

mala 

petea 

illikd 
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Syriac 



Base 

Geminate 

Prefixed 

Perfect 

CiC 2 VC 3 

Ci«C 2 C 2 /C 3 

^CjC 2 /C 3 

Imperfect 

Til CjC 2 VC 3 


nciC]C 2 i C3 

Imperative 

CiC 2 VC 3 

C3 

^dC^C 2} C3 

Infinitive 

TTli C | C 2 # C 3 

wCjaC 2 C 2 aC 3 M 

mflCjC 2 aC 3 M 

Active part. 

C 10 C 2 /C 3 

2^2^* ^3 

waC 1 C 2 i'C 3 

Passive part. 

CiC 2 rC 3 

TClC | Cl C2C2CI C3 

maC 1 C 2 aC 3 


Base Reflexive 

Gem. Reflexive 

Pref. Reflexive 

Perfect 

J /rCjC 2 fC 3 

>itC l aC 2 C 2 ciC 3 

} ittaC { C 2 aC- i 

Imperfect 

nitC 3 C 2 J C 3 

mYC 1 aC 2 C2flC3 

«flfaCjC 2 aC 3 

Imperative 

* itC^aC 2C3 

• > /fC 1 «C2C2«C3 

*ittdC ]C 2 &C 3 

Infinitive 

m/rC 1 C 2 aC 3 M 

mflCjaC 2 C 2 aC 3 M 

w/7toC 1 C 2 flC 3 M 

Participle 

m/rC 1 C 2 fC 3 

ra/rCjflC 2 C 2 aC 3 

mittaC ] C 2 aC 2 


The base conjugation has variants distinguished by voweling of perfect and imperfect: 
C]C 2 aC 3 , CjC 2 iC 3 , or rarely CiC 2 nC 3 / mC 1 C 2 wC 3 , mCjC 2 aC 3 , or rarely n/C 1 C 2 iC 3 . The 
vowel of the imperfect is not totally predictable from the vowel of the perfect or vice versa, 
though a/u (often active) and i/a (often intransitive) are the most common patterns. 

The geminate conjugation is usually transitive, sometimes causative, and often denomina¬ 
tive. The conjugation with prefixed ’a- is generally causative or inchoative. The reflexives may 
operate as passives or reflexives. 
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The perfect is past or present perfective. The imperfect is generally future. Constructions 
based on the participles are used to express present and past continuous. 



Kill 

Fear 

Leave 

Eat 

Stand 

Raid 

Reveal 

Sit 

Perfective 

1 s 

qitlit 

dihlit 

nipqit 

> iklit 

qdmit 

bizzit 

gilt 

yitbit 

2 ms 

qtalt 

dhilt 

npaqt 

> 9kalt 

qamt 

bazzt 

glayt 

itibt 

3 ms 

qtal 

dhil 

npaq 

} akal 

qdm 

bazz 

gla 

itib 

3 fs 

qitlat 

dihlat 

nipqat 

} iklat 

qamat 

bizzat 

glat 

yitbat 

3 mp 

qtal w 

dhil w 

npaq w 

>dkal w 

qdm w 

bazz w 

glaw 

itib w 

3 fp 

qtaP 

dhiP 

npaq y 

’skaP 

qam y 

bazz y 

glay 

itib y 

Imperfective 

1 s 

} iqtul 

3 idhal 

’ippuq 

} ikul 

} 3qum 

> ibbuz 

y igle 

> ittib 

2 ms 

tiqtul 

tidhal 

tippuq 

tikul 

tqum 

tibbuz 

tigle 

tittib 

2 fs 

tiqtlin 

tidhlln 

tippqin 

tiklin 

tqumin 

tibbzin 

tigleyn 

tittbin 

2 mp 

tiqtlun 

tidhlun 

tippqun 

tiklun 

tqumun 

tibbzun 

tiglon 

tittbun 

2 fp 

tiqtlan 

tidhlan 

tippqan 

tikldn 

tqumdn 

tibbzan 

tiglydn 

tittban 

Imperative 

2 ms 

qtul 

dhal 

puq 

> akul 

qum 

buzz 

gli 

tib 

2 fs 

qtuiy 

dhal y 

puq y 

3 akul y 

qum y 

buzz y 

glay 

tib y 

2 mp 

qtul w 

dhal w 

puq w 

} akul w 

qum w 

buzz w 

glaw 

tib w 

2 fp 

qtuP 

dhaP 

puq y 

3 akul y 

qum y 

buzz y 

glayen 

tib y 


The perfective 2fs, lp, 2mp and 3mp are identical to the 2ms, except that the suffixes are 
-P, -n, -tunn, and -tinn, respectively. The imperfect 3fs is identical to the 2ms; the 3ms and lp 
are identical to the 2ms except for the prefix n(i)-. The imperfect 3mp and 3fp are identical to 
the 2mp and 2fp, respectively, except for the prefix n(i)-. 
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Urmi 



Base 

Factitive A 

Factitive B 

Active base 

C^CjiG, 

Ci*C 2 /C 3 

M 9 CjC 2 /C 3 

Perfective 

C\C 2 i C^li 

C | u C 2 / C 3 /i 

mHCiC 2 fC 3 //' 

Passive base 

CiC 2 yC 3 

CjmC 2 / C 3 

muCiC 2 iC2 

Imperative 

C 1 C 2 «C 3 

Cj^C 2 i C 3 

wzaC |C 2 ? C 3 

Infinitive 

CiC 2 2 C 3 3 

C 2 mC 3 / 

maCiCiuC^i 


The two factitives are not semantically distinct; a given base will form only one, the choice of 
pattern being unpredictable. Except for the base form imperative, none of these continues older 
Semitic finite verb forms. Conjugation of present and past uses the clitic pronouns; the perfec¬ 
tive uses possessive suffixes. Since the perfective and imperfective forms are based on the 
older participles, distinct feminine forms exist for all persons, agreeing with the object in the 
perfective; otherwise with the subject. 

These basic forms are combined with various particles to mark a complex system of tense, 
aspect, and mood. There is a past tense marker va used with perfective and imperfect forms. 
Other forms are marked by prefixes to the imperfect: the continuous with ki, the future with 
bit, and so forth. The infinitive is also used as a base for verbal constructions. 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 



masc. 

fern. 

masc. 

fern. 

IMPERATIVE 

INFINITIVE 

Comb 

sariq 

sarqa 

srijqa 

sriqta 

sruq 

sraqa 

Say 

amir 

amira 

mijra 

mirta 

mur 

mara 

Learn 

jalip 

jalpa 

lijpa 

lipta 

lup 

Ijapa 

Insult 

lajim 

lema 

lijma 

limta 

lum 

Ijama 

Buy 

zavin 

zona 

zvijna 

zvinta 

zun 

zvana 

Explain 

gali 

galja 

gilp 

glijta 

glij 

gbp 

Live 

xajji 

xajja 

xip 

xijta 

xij 

xaja 

Beg 

gavi 

goja 

gup 

gvijta 

gvij 

gvap 

Mourn 

jali 

pip 

jilp 

Ijijta 

Ijij 

Ipp 

Worry 

ajiq 

eqa 

ijqa 

iqta 

uq 

jaqa 

Make 

avid 

oda 

vijda 

vidta 

vud 

vada 

Come 

ati 

atja 

tip 

tijta 

ta 

tap 
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Ugaritic 



Base 

Geminate 

Causative 1 

Causative 2 

Perfect 

C 1 aC 2 VC 3 a 

CiaC 2 C 2 /C 3 a 


5 CiC 2 C 3 

Imperfect 

yVC 1 C 2 VC 3 c/ 

yAC 1 aC 2^2 V C3 u 

yACjC 2 /C 3 £/ 

yA^CjC 2 /C 3 

Jussive 

yVC 1 C 2 VC 3 




Imperative 

CiC 2 VC 3 

C 1 aC 2 C 2 VC 3 


.s'C | C 2 C 3 

Active part. 

CjaC^Qc/ 

mr/C 1 AC 2 C 2 /C 3 r/ 


m 5 CjC 2 C 3 

Passive perf. 

CiC 2 C 3 




Passive impf. 

yt/C 1 C 2 C 3 

CiC 2 C 2 C 3 


y 5 CjC 2 C 3 

Passive part. 

C 1 aC 2 /C 3 r/ 

mC | C2C2C3 



Infinitive 

C 1 aC 2 aC 3 {7 

C 1 uC2^'2^^'3 U 



Inf. Construct 

CiC 2 C 3 - 





Base Reflexive 

Gem. Reflexive 

Caus. Reflexive 

Nasal 

Perfect 


?C]C 2 C 2 C 3 


tiaC 1 C2AC3A 

Imperfect 

yiCtj VC 2 /C 3 t/ 


y 5 fC 1 C 2 C 3 

yC 1 C 1 AC 2 C 3 

Jussive 





Imperative 

, /C 1 tC 2 C 3 




Active Part. 




nAC 1 C 2 AC 3 t/ 

Passive Perf. 





Passive Impf. 





Passive Part. 





Infinitive 





Inf. Construct 

> I C j tAC 2 C 3 - 





Vowels that can be identified from syllabic or alphabetic transcriptions are inserted in small 
capitals. V is used where vocalization varies. In all cases, vowel quantity is conjectural. 

The base conjugation has variants, distinguished by voweling of perfect and imperfect: 
C 1 aC 2 aC 3 a, CjaC 2 /C 3 a / yAC 1 C 2 VC 3 c/, y/C 1 C 2 AC 3 t/. The vowel of the imperfect is in most 
cases predictable from the vowel of the perfect, though with a guttural in second or third posi¬ 
tion y/C 1 C 2 AC 3 t/ is found where yAC 1 C 2 f/C 3 t/ would be expected. 

The geminate conjugation is usually transitive, sometimes intensive; since neither alpha¬ 
betic nor syllabic transcription marks gemination consistently, it is usually difficult to identify 
with certainty. Causatives with prefixed > ci- are found only in the imperfect, where they are of¬ 
ten not distinguishable in alphabetic texts. The difference in meaning from the causatives in s- 
cannot be determined. The form with prefixed n- is passive; the difference from the internal 
passive is not clear. 

In prose texts the perfect is past or present perfective; the imperfect is present or future. In 
poetry the imperfect is also found as a consecutive. There may have existed a subjunctive in 
final -a, as in Arabic. The jussive is used to express a wish or command. 
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Hebrew 



Base 

Geminate 

Causative 

Perfect 

CjaC 2 VC 3 

C|/C 2 C 2 eC 3 

hiC x C 2 iC 3 

Imperfect 

yt‘C 1 C 2 VC 3 

yC x aC 2 C 2 eC 3 

yaC\C 2 lC 3 

Imperative 

CiC 2 VC 3 

C 2 C 2 ^C^ 

haC x C 2 eC 3 

Infinitive 

C]dc20c?) 

Ci«C 2 C 2 oC 3 

hdCjC2 2 ^C 3 

Inf. constr. 

C 1 C 2 oC 3 

C|aC 2 C 2 cC 3 

hdC^ C21C3 

Active part. 

C]flC 2 eC 3 

mC | d C2^2 e ^?> 

maC]C 2 iC 3 

Passive part. 

C]aC 2 «C 3 




Nasal 

Geminate Passive 

Caus. Passive 

Perfect 

niCiC 2 aC 3 

C \u C2C2C1 C 3 

hoC ^C2dC^ 

Imperfect 


yC x uC 2 C 2 aC 3 

yoC x C 2 aC 3 

Imperative 

hiCiC^ciC2^(^2 



Infinitive 

/izCjCjflC 2 oC 3 

C|M C 2 C 20 C 3 

hoC j C 2 eC 3 

Inf. constr. 

hiC^C ^gC2^C^ 

? 

? 

Participle 

niCiC2d C 3 

ntC ^ u C 2 C 2 # ^3 

moC|C 2 aC 3 

Gem. Reflexive 

Perfect 

hitC x aC 2 C 2 eC 3 

The geminate conjugation is usually 

Imperfect 

Imperative 

Infinitive 

yitC^aC 2 C 2 eC 3 

hitC x aC 2 C 2 eC 3 

hitC x aC 2 C 2 oC 3 

transitive, sometimes intensive, and 
often denominative. The nasal conju¬ 
gation serves as passive and reflexive 
for the base conjugation. 

Inf. constr. 




Participle 

mitCiaC 2 C 2 eC 3 




The base conjugation has variants, distinguished by voweling of perfect and imperfect: 
C 1 aC 2 aC 3 , Ci«C 2 eC 3 , C 1 aC 2 oC 3 / y/C]C 2 dC 3 , or yz'CiC 2 aC 3 . The vowel of the imperfect is 
not totally predictable from the vowel of the perfect or vice versa, though a/o (often active), 
e/a (often intransitive), and u/a (often stative) are common. 

The perfect is past or present perfective. The imperfect is present or future. There is a jus¬ 
sive that is close to the imperfect in shape (see the following table). The perfect is used as con¬ 
secutive to an imperfect, the imperfect as consecutive, to a perfect. In each case there is an 
accentual shift: in the perfect as consecutive, the accent is moved toward the end of the verb; 
with the imperfect the accent is pulled back. 

Note the vowel changes in some patterns in the jussive and imperfect consecutive. 
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Kill 

Be Heavy 

Be Small 

Fall 

Stand 

Surround 

Reveal 

Sit 

Perfective 

1 s 

qatalti 

kabadti 

qdtonti 

napalti 

qamti 

sabboti 

gdlitl 

yasabti 

2 ms 

qdtalta 

kabadta 

qatonta 

napalta 

qamta 

sabbota 

galita 

yasabtd 

2 fs 

qatalt 

kabcidt 

qdtont 

napalt 

qamt 

sabbot 

galit 

yasabt 

3 ms 

qdtal 

kabed 

qaton 

napal 

qam 

sabab 

galah 

yasab 

3 fs 

qdtldh 

kabdah 

qatnah 

ndplah 

qatnah 

sababdh 

galtah 

yasabah 

Ip 

qdtalnu 

kabadnu 

qatdnnu 

napalnu 

qamnU 

sabbonu 

galinu 

yasabnu 

2 mp 

qtaltem 

kbadtem 

qtontem 

npaltem 

qamtern 

sabbotem 

glitem 

ysabtem 

2 fp 

qtalten 

kbadten 

qtonten 

npalten 

qamten 

sabboten 

gliten 

ysabten 

3 p 

qdtlu 

kabdu 

qatnu 

napalu 

qdmu 

sababu 

gdlu 

yasbu 

Imperfective 

Is 

> eqtol 

} ekbad 

} eqtan 

} eppol 

> dqum 

> asob 

’egleh 

} eseb 

2 ms 

tiqtdl 

tikbad 

tiqtan 

tippol 

tdqum 

tasob 

tigleh 

teseb 

2 fs 

tiqtli 

tikbdi 

tiqtni 

tippli 

taqumi 

tasobbi 

tigli 

tesbi 

3 ms 

yiqtol 

yikbad 

yiqtan 

yippol 

yaqum 

yasob 

yigleh 

yeseb 

3 fs 

tiqtdl 

tikbad 

tiqtan 

tippol 

taqiim 

tasob 

tigleh 

teseb 

Ip 

niqtol 

nikbad 

niqtan 

nippol 

naqum 

nasob 

nigleh 

neseb 

2 mp 

tiqtlu 

tikbdu 

tiqtnu 

tipplu 

taqumu. 

tasobbu 

tiglu 

tesbu 

2 fp 

tiqtdlndh 

tikbadnah 

tiqtannah 

tippolnah 

tqumeyndh 

tsubbeynah 

tigleynah 

tesabnah 

3 mp 

yiqtlu 

yikbdu 

yiqtnu 

yipplu 

yaqumu 

yasobbu 

yiglu 

yesbu 

3 fp 

tiqtdlndh 

tikbadnah 

tiqtannah 

tippolnah 

tqumeyndh 

tsubbeynah 

tigleynah 

tesabnah 

Jussive 

3 ms 

yiqtol 

yikbad 

yiqtan 

yippol 

yaqom 

yasob 

yigel 

yeseb 

Imperfect Consecutive 

3 ms 

wayyiqtol 

wayyikbad 

wayyiqtan 

wayyippol 

wayyaqom 

wayyasob 

wayyigel 

wayyeseb 

Imperative 

2 ms 

qtol 

kbad 

qtan 

npol 

qum 

sob 

gleh 

seb 

2 fs 

qitli 

kibdi 

qitni 

nipli 

qiimi 

sobbi 

gli 

sbi 

2 mp 

qitlu 

kibdu 

qitnu 

niplu 

qiimu 

sdbbii 

glu 

sbU 

2 fp 

qtolnah 

kbadnah 

qtannah 

npolnah 

qomnah 

subbeynah 

gleynah 

sebnah 
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Classical Arabic 



Base 

Geminate 

Lengthened 

Causative 

Perfect 

Cj£?C 2 VC 3 £J 

C j a C 2 C 2 a C 3 a 

C2# C3# 

(^2*2 C3# 

Imperfect 

yctC^C 2 VC 3 W 

yuC^ciC'2C2iCi > u 

yMCiaC 2 iC 3 w 

JMC 1 C 2 fC 3 M 

Subjunctive 

yaC l C 2 'VC 3 a 

yuCiaC 2 C 2 iC 3 a 

yuCiaC 2 iC 3 a 

C j C2/ C^a 

Jussive 

yaC&v c 3 

yuC jrzC 2 C 2 fC 3 

yuC 1 aC 2 iC 3 

yuC^ C2/ C3 

Imperative 

VC 1 C 2 VC 3 

Q\aC2^2^ C 3 

C x aC 2 iC 3 

, flC 1 C 2 iC 3 

Active part. 

C l aC 2 iC 3 un 

mu C]aC 2 C 2 i C 3 un 

muCi<zC 2 iC 3 un 

muC l C 2 iC 3 un 

Passive perf. 

C lU C 2 iC 3 a 

C lU C 2 C 2 iC 3 a 

CjSC 2 fC 3 a 

} uCiC 2 iC 3 a 

Passive impf. 

yuCiC 2 aC 3 u 

yuCiaC 2 C 2 aC 2 U 


yuC^C 2dC^u 

Passive part. 

maCiC 2 uC 3 un 

mu C C 2 C 2 a C 3 “" 

muCiaC 2 aC 3 un 

muC- [ C 2 aC 3 un 

Verbal noun 

VARIOUS 

taC]C 2 iC 3 un 

C 1 iC 2 aC 3 “ n 

>iC 1 C 2 aC 3 un 


Base Reflexive 

Gem. Reflexive 

Lnth. Reflexive 

Caus. Reflexive 

Perfect 

iC\taC 2 aC 3 a 

tdC-^d (^2^2^ C 3 d 

taCjaC^aC^a 

istaCiC 2 aC 3 a 

Imperfect 

yaCytaC 2 iC 3 u 

yataC\aC 2 C 2 aC 3 u 

yatoCjaC 2 aC 3 M 

yastaCiC 2 iC 3 u 

Subjunctive 

yaCytaC 2 iC 3 a 

yataC l aC 2 C 2 aC 3 a 

yataCjaC 2 aC 3 a 

yastaCiC 2 iC 3 a 

Jussive 

yaC±taC 2 iC 3 

yataC x aC 2 C 2 aC 3 

rataC]aC 2 ( 3 C 3 

yastaC]C 2 iC 3 

Imperative 

iCitaC 2 iC 3 

ta C]aC 2 C 2 a C 3 

taCiaC 2 aC 3 

istaC^Cyi C 3 

Active part. 

muCitaC 2 iC 3 un 

mutaC}aC 2 C 2 iC 3 un 

mutaCiaC 2 iC 3 un 

mustaCiC 2 iC 3 un 

Passive perf. 

uC^tu C 2 I C 3 # 

tu(Z^u (^ 3 # 

tu C j i/C 2^* C3# 

> ustaCiC 2 iC 3 a 

Passive impf. 

yuCituC 2 aC 3 u 

yutaC l aC 2 C 2 aC 3 u 

yutaCiaC 2 aC 3 u 

yustaC\C 2 aC 3 u 

Passive part. 

muC\taC 2 aC 3 un 

muta C 1 a C 2 C 2 a C 3 un 

mutaCiaC 2 aC 3 m 

mustaCiC 2 aC 3 un 

Verbal noun 

iC l tiC 2 aC 3 un 

taCia C2C2 w C^ 1 ** 1 

taCiaC 2 uC 3 un 

} istiC]C 2 aC 3 un 


Nasal 


Perfect 

inCiaC 2 aC 3 a 

Omitted are forms with geminate third radical, which are almost 

Imperfect 

yanCiaC 2 iC 3 u 

exclusively denominatives from adjectives. 

Subjunctive 

yanCiaC 2 iC 3 a 


Jussive 

yanCiaC 2 iC 3 


Imperative 

inC^aC 2 iC 3 


Active part. 

munCiaC 2 iC 3 un 


Passive perf. 

> wnC 1 MC 2 iC 3 tf 


Passive impf. 

yunCyaC 2 aC 3 u 


Passive part. 

munCiaC 2 aC 3 un 


Verbal noun 

} inCyiC 2 aC 3 un 
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The base conjugation has variants, distinguished by voweling of perfect and imperfect: 

CjciC2iC3£2, or C^aC2aC^ / ya C1C2QC3M, yflCjC2iC3M, or yaC JC2WC3W. The 
vowel of the imperfect is not predictable from the vowel of the perfect or vice versa, though 
a/u (often active), i/a (often intransitive), and u/u (often stative) are common. 

The geminate conjugation is usually transitive, sometimes intensive, and often denomina¬ 
tive. The geminate conjugation with lengthened first syllable is often associative. Causatives 
are formed with prefixed > a-, though geminate stems may have similar meaning. The forms 
with prefixed ta- or infixed t- are generally reflexives (with lengthened vowel reciprocal), and 
the forms with prefixed n- reflexive or passive. But all derived forms show much semantic in¬ 
consistency, so that even transitivity is not predictable. 

The perfect is past or present perfective. The imperfect is present or (often with preposed 
sa(wfa)) future; in subordinate clauses it may also be used as a past continuous. The subjunc¬ 
tive is used in clauses of purpose or consequence; the jussive is used in commands and (with 
lam ) as a past negative. 
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Paradigms C: Morphology: Verbs 



Write 

Wear 

Be Good 

Return 

Stand 

Sleep 

Throw 

Call 

Perfective 

1 s 

katabtu 

labistu 

hasuntu 

radadtu 

qumtu 

nimtu 

ramaytu 

da ( awtu 

2 ms 

katabta 

labista 

hasunta 

radadta 

qumta 

nimta 

ramayta 

da ( awta 

2 fs 

katabti 

labisti 

hasunti 

radadti 

qumti 

nimti 

ramayti 

da ( awti 

3 ms 

kataba 

labisa 

hasuna 

radda 

qama 

nama 

rama 

da c a 

3 fs 

katabat 

labisat 

hasunat 

raddat 

qamat 

ndmat 

ramat 

da c at 

2 d 

katabtuma 

labistuma 

hasuntuma 

radadtuma 

qumtuma 

nimtuma 

ramaytuma 

da ( awtuma 

3 md 

kataba 

labisa 

hasuna 

radda 

qama 

nama 

ramaya 

da ( awa 

3 fd 

katabata 

labisata 

hasunata 

raddata 

qamata 

namata 

ramata 

da c ata 

Ip 

katabna 

labisna 

hasunna 

radadna 

qumna 

nimna 

ramayna 

da c awnd 

2 mp 

katabtum 

labistum 

hasuntum 

radadtum 

qumtum 

nimtum 

ramaytum 

da c awtum 

2 fp 

katabtunna 

labistunna 

hasuntunna 

radadtunna 

qumtunna 

nimtunna 

ramaytunna 

da ( awtunna 

3 mp 

katabu 

labisa 

hasuna 

raddu 

qama 

nama 

ramaw 

da ( aw 

3 fp 

katabna 

labisna 

hasunna 

radadna 

qumna 

nimna 

ramayna 

da ( awna 

Imperfective 

Is 

3 aktubu 

y albasu 

> ahsunu 

3 aruddu 

} aqumu 

} anamu 

3 armi 

> ad < a 

2 ms 

taktubu 

talbasu 

tahsunu 

taruddu 

taqOmu 

tanamu 

tarmi 

tad ( a 

2 fs 

taktubina 

talbasina 

tahsunina 

taruddina 

taqamina 

tanamina 

tarmina 

tad c ina 

3 ms 

yaktubu 

yalbasu 

yahsunu 

yaruddu 

yaqamu 

yanamu 

yarmi 

yad ( u 

3 fs 

taktubu 

talbasu 

tahsunu 

taruddu 

taqamu 

tanamu 

tarmi 

tad ( u 

2 d 

taktubani 

talbasani 

tahsunani 

taruddani 

taqOmani 

tanamani 

tarmiydni 

tad ( uwdni 

3 md 

yaktubani 

yalbasani 

yahsunani 

yaruddani 

yaqamani 

yanamani 

yarmiyani 

yad < uwani 

3 fd 

taktubani 

talbasani 

tahsunani 

taruddani 

taqumani 

tanamani 

tarmiydni 

tad ( uwani 

IP 

naktubu 

nalbasu 

nahsunu 

naruddu 

naqhmu 

nanamu 

narmi 

nad ( u 

2 mp 

taktubuna 

talbasuna 

tahsununa 

taruddana 

taqamuna 

tanamuna 

tarmuna 

tad ( una 

2 fp 

taktubna 

talbasna 

tahsunna 

tardudna 

taqumna 

tanamna 

tarmina 

tad ( dna 

3 mp 

yaktubuna 

yalbasuna 

yahsununa 

yaruddana 

yaqamuna yanamuna yarmuna 

yad c ana 

3 fp 

yaktubna 

yalbasna 

yahsunna 

yardudna 

yaqumna 

yanamna 

yarmina 

yad c una 

Imperative 

2 ms 

uktub 

ilbas 

uhsun 

urdud 

qum 

nam 

irmi 

ud ( u 

2 fs 

uktubi 

ilbasi 

uhsuni 

ruddi 

qumi 

ndmi 

irmi 

ud c i 

2 d 

uktuba 

ilbasa 

uhsuna 

rudda 

qama 

nama 

irmiya 

ud ( uwd 

2 mp 

uktubu 

ilbasu 

uhsunu 

rudda 

qumu 

nama 

irmu 

ud ( a 

2 f P 

uktubna 

ilbasna 

uhsunna 

urdudna 

qumna 

namna 

irmina 

ud ( una 
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Egyptian Arabic 



Base 

Geminate 

Lengthened 

Perfect 

C,VC 2 VC 3 

CiaC 2 C 2 /C 3 

C 1 aC 2 iC 3 

Imperfect 

yVC 1 C 2 VC 3 

C3 

yiC 1 aC 2 fC 3 

Imperative 

J VC 1 C 2 VC 3 

C^a C2C2I C3 

CiflC 2 fC 3 

Active participle 

CyClC^l C3 

mi C | ci C2C2I C3 

miCiaC 2 i'C 3 

Passive part. 

Verbal noun 

/waCiC 2 wC 3 

VARIOUS 

fa C ^2^3 

/mC]aC 2 C 3 a 


Base Reflexive A 

Gem. Reflexive 

Lnth. Reflexive 

Perfect 

• > itC 1 aC 2 aC 3 

) itCiaC 2 C 2 i C3 

, irC 1 flC 2 i'C 3 

Imperfect 

yitC l iC 2 iC 3 

yitCiaC 2 C 2 i C3 

yitC]CiC 2 } C3 

Imperative 

* itCiuC 2 iC^ 

C3 

* it (2 ]Ct^ 2 } ^3 

Active participle 

miC l tiC 2 iC 3 

tYiitC^ci (^2^2^ C3 

w/YC 1 aC 2 /C 3 

Passive part. 

Verbal noun 


fa C | ci C2C2 u C3 

teCjaC 2 wC 3 


Caus. Reflexive 

Nasal 

Base Reflexive B 

Perfect 

} istaC\C 2 iQ 3 

■ > mCjflC 2 aC 3 

* i C j fa C2 ci C3 

Imperfect 

yistaCiC 2 iC 3 

ymC 1 /C 2 fC 3 

yid^ti C2I C3 

Imperative 

bstaCiCoiC^ 

, *nCiaC 2 i'C 3 

} i C j to C 2 i C 3 

Active participle 

mistaC]C 2 iC 3 

mmCj/C 2 fC 3 

miC 1 tiC 2 iC 3 

Passive part. 

Verbal noun 

■ > /j«CjC 2 aC 3 “" 

^ inC ^ i C2CI C3 

*iCi ti C2 ci C3 


Omitted are forms with geminate third radical, which are almost exclusively denominatives 
from adjectives. The base conjugation has variants, distinguished by voweling of perfect and 
imperfect: C 1 aC 2 aC3/yiC 1 C 2 iC3 ~ yiiC 1 C 2 MC 3 and C 1 iC 2 iC3/y/C 1 C 2 /C 3 . In all conjugations, 
i in the last syllable is replaced by a in certain consonantal environments. The vowel of the im¬ 
perfect is not predictable from the vowel of the perfect or vice versa. 

The geminate and lengthened conjugations are probably not derivationally productive; 
there is little semantic predictability. The forms labeled reflexive are intransitive or passive; 
the base reflexive B and causative reflexive seem to include only fixed forms, while the ones 
with prefixed } it- are productively related to the transitive conjugations. The form with 
prefixed n- is equivalent to the base reflexive A; verbs select one or the other as the preferred 
reflexive. But all derived forms show much semantic inconsistency. There are inconsistencies 
of shape, in part owing to the influence of Classical Arabic patterns. 

The perfect is past or present perfective. The imperfect with prefixed hi- is present; with 
prefixed ha- it is future. The same form without prefixed tense marking is used as a comple¬ 
ment of other verbs, as a jussive or in a series of imperfects. A variety of tense/aspect combi¬ 
nations can be formed with auxiliary verbs. 
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Write 

Drink 

Be Silent 

Put 

Get Up 

Sell 

Throw 

Find 

Fall 

Perfective 

Is 

katabt 

siribt 

sikitt 

hattet 

> umt 

bi c t 

ramet 

li > et 

wihih 

2 ms 

katabt 

siribt 

sikitt 

hattet 

> imt 

bi c t 

ramet 

li } et 

wPPt 

2 fs 

katabti 

siribti 

sikitti 

hatteti 

} imti 

bi ( ti 

rameti 

li > eti 

wi’ihi 

3 ms 

katab 

sirib 

sikit 

hatt 

) am 

bd ( 

rama 

li > i 

wi > i < 

3 fs 

katabit 

siribit 

sikitit 

hattit 

} amit 

ba ‘it 

ramit 

li *yit 

wi > i ( it 

Ip 

katabna 

siribna 

sikitna 

hattena 

> imna 

bi ( na 

ramena 

li > ena 

wihihia 

2 p 

katabtu 

siribtu 

sikittu 

hattetu 

} imtu 

bi c tu 

rametu 

li } etu 

wi’ihu 

3 p 

katabu 

siribu 

sikitu 

hattu 

> amu 

ba c u 

ramu 

li } u 

wi y i ( u 

Imperfective 

1 s 

’aktib 

’asrab 

} askut 

> ahutt 

> a ’um 

>abi ( 

} armi 

> al > a 

> aw , a < 

2 ms 

tiktib 

tisrab 

tuskut 

tihutt 

ti } um 

tibi ( 

tirmi 

til hi 

tu y a ( 

2 fs 

tiktibi 

tisrabi 

tuskuti 

tihutti 

ti } umi 

tibi c i 

tinni 

tiPi 

tu y a ( i 

3 ms 

yiktib 

yisrab 

yiskut 

yihutt 

yPum 

yibi c 

yirtni 

yil ’a 

yu*a c 

3 fs 

tiktib 

tisrab 

tiskut 

tihutt 

ti } um 

tibi ( 

tirmi 

tiPa 

tu > a < 

Ip 

niktib 

nisrab 

niskut 

nihutt 

ni > um 

nibi c 

nirmi 

niPa 

nu > a < 

2 p 

tiktibu 

tisrabu 

tiskutu 

tihuttu 

ti > umu 

tibi c u 

tirmu 

tiPu 

tu > a < u 

3 p 

yiktibu 

yisrabu 

yiskutu 

yihuttu 

ypumu 

yibi ( u 

yirmu 

yiPu 

yu y ahi 

Imperative 

2 ms 

} iktib 

} israb 

y uskut 

hutt 

} um 

bi ( 

} irmi 

} iPa 

> u > a < 

2 fs 

*iktibi 

} israbi 

} uskuti 

hutti 

} umi 

bi h 

} irmi 

} iPi 

> u > ah 

2 p 

> iktibu 

} israbu 

> uskutu 

huttu 

> umu 

bi c u 

} irmu 

> il > u 

> u > a ( u 
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Ge ( ez 



Base 

Mediopassive 

Causative 

Caus/Reflexive 

Perfect 

CyaC 2 (a)C 2 a 

td C C2C3# 


WaC]C 2 aC 3 fl 

Imperfect 

yd C j# (2 2 (2 2 d ^3 

ydtCd C 2 C 2 d C3 

ydCidC 2 C 2 ^C 3 

yds ta C ya C 2 C 2 a C 3 

Subjunctive 

yaC 1 C 2 VC 3 

yatCyaC 2 aC 2 

ydCiC 2 9C 2 

ydstaCyC 2 aC 2 

Imperative 

C 1 aC 2 VC 3 

tdC\d C 2 d C3 

>aCyC 2 aC 2 

} astaCyC 2 aC 2 

Agent Noun 

Cj£?C 2 aC 3 i 

toCjaC 2 uC 3 r 

maCiC 2 aC 3 

mastaCyC 2 dC 2 

Infinitive 

C,aC 2 /C 3 

tdC\d C2C30 

} aCyC 2 aC 2 o 

} astaCyaC 2 aC 2 d 

Absolute 

CjczC 2 /C 3 n 

tdC^d C 2 iC 3 d 

• > aCiC 2 rC 3 a 

} astaCiaC 2 iC 2 a 


Geminate 

Mediopassive 

Causative 

Caus/Reflexive 

Perfect 

CiaC 2 C 2 a C 3 a 

td C | d C 2 C 2 d C3 d 

> aC ] aC 2 C 2 aC- i a 

*as ta C 1 a C 2 C 2 a C 3 a 

Imperfect 

yaCj eC 2 C 2 a C 3 

ydtC\ eC 2 C 2 d C3 

yd C j eC 2 C 2 d C3 

yastaC yeC 2 C 2 aC 3 

Subjunctive 

yaC 1 aC 2 C 2 aC 3 

ydt C | d C 2 C 2 d C3 

yd C^d C 2 C 2 d C3 

yasta C j a C 2 C 2 a C 3 

Imperative 

Ci«C 2 C 2 aC 3 

td C j d C2C2 d C3 

y dC^dC 2 C 2 dC 3 

> asta C | a C 2 C 2 a C 3 

Agent Noun 

Infinitive 

maCiaC 2C 2 aC 3 
C^dC2C-2^C 3 o 

mdstd CidC 2 C 2 dC 3 
tdC^d C 2 C 2 d C30 

*dCydC 2^2^ C3O 

> asta Cya C 2 C 2 a C 3 o 

Absolute 

C j a C 2 C 2 iC 2 a 

toCjuC 2 C 2 iC 3 u 

} a C j a C 2 C 2 iC 2 a 

} asta C y a C 2 C 2 i C 3 a 


Lengthened 

Mediopassive 

Causative 

Caus/Reflexive 

Perfect 

C^dC 2 dC 3 d 

taCjaC 2 aC 3 a 


} astaCydC 2 aC 3 a 

Imperfect 

yd C j d C22 C3 

yatC l dC 2 aC 3 

yaCjaC 2 aC 3 

ydstaCydC 2 aC 2 

Subjunctive 

yaCiaC 2 aC 3 

yatCydC 2 aC 2 

yaCydC 2 aC 3 

ydstaCydC 2 aC 3 

Imperative 

CjflC 2 aC 3 

tdC\dC 2 dC 3 

, aC 1 «C 2 aC 3 

> astaCydC 2 dC 2 

Agent Noun 

maCiaC 2 aC 3 

tdC^C 2 dC 3 i 

mastdCyaC 2 aC 2 


Infinitive 

C ]d0*2? C3O 

tdC^ ^dC 2 d C 3 o 

’aCydC^Cyd 

> astaCydC 2 9C 2) o 

Absolute 

CiaC2iC? > a 

taCydC 2 iC 2 a 

> aCydC 2 lC 2 a 

} astaCydC 2 iC 2 a 


The base conjugation has variants, distinguished by voweling of perfect and subjunctive: 
C\aC 2 aC 2 a or C]aC 2 C 3 a / yaC 1 C 2 3 C 3 or yaCyC 2 aCj. The vowel of the subjunctive is not pre¬ 
dictable from the vowel of the perfect or vice versa, though a/a (often active) and 0 /a (often 
stative) are common. 

The conjugations with medial gemination and long first vowel do not show any regular se¬ 
mantic patterning, though there are relics of productive derivational relationships. 

The medio-passives (usually used without agent) may also be reflexive. The causatives 
form transitives from intransitive verbs and causatives (doubly transitive) from transitives. The 
forms with prefixed y asta- are often either causatives of medio-passives or reflexives of causa¬ 
tives. Forms also exist with prefixed ta- and lengthened vowel identical in shape to the medio- 
passive of the lengthened conjugation, with corresponding causative/reflexive in } asta- with 
lengthened vowel. These express reciprocal, joint, or iterative action. All derived forms show 
a considerable amount of semantic unpredictability. 
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The imperfect is used of past and future continuous and habitual as well as present. The 
perfect is for the past and for present perfect. The absolute, which is formally a nominal in the 
accusative (subject is marked with the suffixed possessive pronouns), is used in subordinate 
clauses of actions prior to the action of the main clause. 



Kill 

Work 

Believe 

Ask 

Be Rich Fear 

Bear 

Die 

Appoint 

Cry 


Perfective 

1 s 

qatalku 

gabarku 

3 amauku 

sa 3 alku 

ba c alku 

fardhku 

waladku 

motku 

semku 

bakayku 

2 ms 

qatalka 

gabarka 

3 amanka 

sa 3 alka 

ba c alka 

fardhka 

waladka 

motka 

semka 

bakayka 

2 fs 

qatalki 

gabarki 

3 amanki 

sa 3 alki 

ba c alki 

fardhki 

waladki 

motki 

semki 

bakayki 

3 ms 

qatala 

gabra 

3 amna 

sa 3 ala 

ba c la 

farha 

walada 

mota 

sema 

bakaya 

3 fs 

qatalat 

gabrat 

3 amnat 

sa 3 alat 

ba ( lat 

farhat 

waladat 

motat 

semat 

bakayat 

Ip 

qatalna 

gabarna 

3 amanna 

sa 3 alna 

ba c alna 

fardhna 

waladna 

motna 

semna 

bakayna 

2 mp 

-alkamu 

-arkamit 

-ankamu 

-alkamu 

-alkamu 

-ahkarnu 

-adkamii 

-otkamii 

-emkamu 

-aykamu 

2 fp 

qatalkan 

gabarkan 

3 amankan 

sa 3 alkan 

ba c alkan 

fardhkan 

waladkan 

motkan 

semkan 

bakaykan 

3 mp 

qatalu 

gabrii 

3 amnu 

sa 3 alu 

ba c lu 

farhu 

waladii 

motii 

semu 

bakayu 

3 fp 

qatala 

gabra 

3 amna 

sa 3 ala 

ba ( la 

farha 

walada 

motd 

sema 

bakaya 


Imperfective 

3 ms 

yaqattal 

yagabbar 

ya 3 amman 

yasa 33 al 

yaba cc al 

yafarrah 

yawallad 

yamawwat 

yasayyam 

yabakki 


Subjunctive 

1 s 

’aqtal 

3 agbar 

3 a 3 man 

3 as 3 al 

3 ab < al 

3 afrah 

3 alad 

3 amut 

3 asim 

3 abki 

2 ms 

taqtal 

tagbar 

ta’man 

tas 3 al 

tab c al 

tafrah 

talad 

tamut 

taslm 

tabki 

2 fs 

taqtall 

tagbari 

ta 3 manl 

tas 3 ali 

tab c all 

tafrahi 

taladi 

tamiiti 

tasimi 

tabkayi 

3 ms 

yaqtal 

yagbar 

ya 3 man 

yas 3 al 

yab c al 

yafrah 

yalad 

yamut 

yaSim 

yabki 

3 fs 

taqtal 

tagbar 

ta 3 man 

tas 3 al 

tab c al 

tafrah 

talad 

tamut 

tasim 

tabki 

Ip 

naqtal 

nagbar 

na 3 man 

nas 3 ol 

nab c al 

nafrdh 

naiad 

namut 

naslm 

nabki 

2 mp 

taqtalu 

tagbaru 

ta 3 manu 

tas 3 alu 

tab*alii 

tafrahii 

taladu 

tamutii 

taslmu 

tabkayii 

2fp 

taqtala 

tagbara 

ta 3 mana 

tas 3 aid 

tab*ala 

tafraha 

talada 

tamiitd 

tasima 

tabkaya 

3 mp 

yaqtalii 

yagbaru 

ya 3 manu 

yas 3 alu 

yab*alu 

yafrahu 

yaladu 

yamutii 

yasimu 

yabkayu 

3 fp 

yaqtala 

yagbara 

ya 3 mand 

yas 3 ala 

yab*ala 

yafraha 

yalada 

yamiitd 

yasimd 

yabkaya 


Imperative 

2 ms 

qatal 

gabar 

3 aman 

sa 3 al 

ba*al 

firah 

lad 

miit 

sim 

bakl 

2 fs 

qatali 

gabarl 

3 amani 

sa 3 all 

ba *ali 

firahi 

ladi 

miiti 

simi 

bakayi 

2 mp 

qatalu 

gabaru 

3 amanu 

sa 3 alu 

ba *alu 

firahu 

ladu 

mutii 

simu 

bakayu 

2 fp 

qatala 

gabard 

3 amand 

sa 3 ala 

ba *ala 

firaha 

lada 

miitd 

simd 

bakaya 


The imperfect is not given in full; its markings are identical with the markings of the sub¬ 
junctive; only the vocalization of the root differs. 
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Tigre 



Base 

Mediopassive 

Causative 

Caus/Reflexive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Jussive 

C j u C 2 C 3 a 
hC ia C 2 C 2 aC 3 
foC 1 C 2 aC 3 

The geminate 
mediopassive is 
used here. 

> aC]C 2 aC 3 a 

/flCjC(C 2 C 2 3 C 3 

ZaC 1 C 2 3C 3 

> attaCiC 2 aC 2 a 
lattaCiaC 2 aC 2 
lattaC^a C 2 aC 3 

Imperative 

C|<?C2#C3 


y aC x C 2 9C 2 

^cittcid- iC^2 ^C' 3 

Active part. 

CjdC 2 aC 3 


maCiC 2 aC 3 ay 


Passive part. 

Ci*C 2 aC 3 


y 9CiC 2 uC^ 

• > 3naC 1 C 2 nC 3 

Infinitive 

VARIOUS 

• > aCiC 2 aC 3 ot 

i attaQ\Q. 2 aQ 3 ot 



Geminate 

Mediopassive 

Causative 

Caus/Reflexive 

Perfect 

C^aC 2 C 2 aC 3 a 

td C X d C 2 C 2 d C 3 # 

} a C C 2 C 2 a C 3 c? 

>dt(2 X dd 2 Cl 2 dd'}yd 

Imperfect 

ZaC 1 aC 2 C 2 3C 3 

l9tC x dC 2 C 2 dC2 

/uC 1 aC 2 C 2 aC 3 

latCiaC'iCtfC's 

Subjunctive 

laC\Ci C 2 C 2 a C 3 

l9tC X dC 2 C 2 dC^ 

/aCi«C 2 C 2 3 C 3 

lcitC x ciC 2 C 2 9C'7 i 

Imperative 

C 3 aC 2 C 2 aC 3 

tdC x a C 2 C 2 a C 3 

, aC 1 aC 2 C 2 aC 2 

*dtC X dC 2 C 2 9C 2 

Active part. 

maCj«C 2 C 3 ay 

mat C j a C 2 C 2 a C 3 ay 

maC^aC 2 C 3 dy 


Passive part. 

C 1 aC 2 C 2 wC 3 

C X 9 C 2 C 2 u C 3 

C 1 9 C 2 C 2 u C 3 


Infinitive 

C x ci C 2 C 2 a C 2 ot 

mmC 1 aC 2 C 2 aC 3 

*dC X dC 2 C 2 dC 2 ot 



Lengthened 

Mediopassive 

Causative 

Caus/Reflexive 

Perfect 

C^dCjo-C^ci 

tdCidC 2 aC 3 a 

*cl C X d C 2 d C 3 fl 

} at( ta)C 1 a C 2 a C 3 a 

Imperfect 

l9C X dC 2 ^C 3 

l9tC X dC 2 dC 2 ^ 

laC x a C 2 9 C 3 

lat(ta)CydC 2 aC 3 

Subjunctive 

/^C|^C2^C 3 

l9td x dC 2 2 dC -2 

IdC^dC^C^ 

lat(ta)CidC 2 aC 2 

Imperative 

C x aC 2 9 C 3 

t 9 C x dC 2 aC? > 

y aC x a C 2 9 C 3 

■ > at(to)C 1 dC 2 aC 3 

Active part. 

maC\dC 2 C 3 ay 

matCjdC 2 C 3 dy 

maC\dC 2 C 3 ay 

matCidC 2 C 2 ay 

Passive part. 

CjmC 2 mC 3 

C \uC 2 uCt > 


) 9t(Z X U^l 2 ll(Zi > 

Infinitive 

C x a C 2 a C 2 ot 





The conjugations with medial gemination and long first vowel do not show any regular seman¬ 
tic patterning, though there are relics of productive derivational relationships. Not shown is a 
pattern with reduplicated second radical (CiaC 2 aC 2 aC 3 a), which is frequentive, intensive, or 
attenuative. 

The mediopassives (usually used without agent) may also be interpreted as reflexive. The 
causatives form transitives from intransitive verbs and causatives (doubly transitive) from 
transitives. The forms with prefixed } at(ta)- are often either causatives of mediopassives or 
reflexives of causatives. The two forms seem to be not quite in complementary distribution. 
All derived forms show a considerable amount of semantic unpredictability. 

The imperfect is used of present and future. The perfect is used for the past, as a present 
perfect and in unreal conditions. The jussive is used in commands, purpose clauses, and as a 
verbal complement. All three of these, plus the participles, are used with auxiliaries to yield a 
fairly complex system of tense/aspect marking. Infinitives are used as complements with some 
verbs. 
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Kill 

Dry 

Bear 

Wash 

Load 

Eat 

Work 

Go 

Die 

Perfective 

Is 

qdtalko 

yabdsko 

walddko 

hasabko 

sa ( anko 

bal ( ako 

saqeko 

gasko 

matko 

2ms 

qatalka 

yabaska 

waladka 

htisabka 

sa ( anka 

bal c dka 

saqeka 

gaska 

matka 

2fs 

qatalki 

ydbaski 

waladki 

hasabki 

sa c anki 

bal ( dki 

saqeki 

gaski 

matki 

3ms 

qatla 

ydbsa 

walda 

hasba 

sa c ana 

bal c a 

saqa 

gesa 

mota 

3fs 

qatlat 

yabsat 

waldat 

hasbat 

sa < dnat 

bal c at 

saqet 

gesat 

motat 

Ip 

qatalna 

yabasna 

waladna 

hasabna 

sa { anna 

bal ‘ana 

saqena 

gasna 

matna 

2mp 

qatalkum 

yabaskum 

walddkum 

hdsdbkum 

sa < ankum 

bal c akum 

saqekum 

gaskurn 

matkum 

2fp 

qdtdlkan 

yabaskan 

waladkan 

hasabkan 

sa c tinkan 

bal ( dkan 

saqekan 

gaskan 

matkan 

3mp 

qatlaw 

yabsaw 

waldaw 

hdsbaw 

sa < anaw 

bal ( aw 

sdqdw 

gestiw 

motaw 

3fp 

qatlaya 

yabsaya 

waldaya 

hasbaya 

sa f tinaya 

bal ( aya 

sdqdya 

gesaya 

motaya 

Im perfective 

1 s 

’aqattal 

’ayabbas 

’awaited 

hassab 

’as e an 

’abalte ( 

’asdqqe 

’agayas 

’amawat 

2ms 

taqattal 

taydbbds 

tawalted 

tdhdssab 

tas ( an 

taballa ( 

tasaqqe 

tagayas 

tamdwat 

2fs 

taqdtli 

taydbsi 

tawaldi 

tdhasbi 

tas < ani 

tabdlte c i 

tasdqqi 

tagaysi 

tamdwti 

3ms 

laqattal 

layabbas 

lawalted 

lahassab 

las ( an 

labdlla c 

lasaqqe 

lagayas 

lamdwat 

3fs 

taqattal 

tdyabbds 

tawalted 

tdhdssab 

tas ( an 

taballa c 

tasaqqe 

tagayas 

tamdwat 

Ip 

’anqdttal 

’ anyabbas 

tenwdllad 

ndhassab 

nas ( an 

’anbdlla ( 

’ansaqqe 

’angdyas 

’anmtiwat 

2mp 

taqatlo 

taydbso 

tawaldo 

tdhdsbo 

tas ( dno 

tabdlla ( u 

tasaqqu 

tagdyso 

tamawto 

2fp 

taqatla 

taydbsa 

tawalda 

tahasba 

tas ( ana 

tabdlla < a 

tasaqya 

tagdysa 

tamawta 

3mp 

teqatlo 

hyabso 

lawaldo 

lahasbo 

las < ano 

teballa c u 

tesaqqu 

tegayso 

lamawto 

3fp 

laqatla 

laydbsa 

lawtilda 

lahasba 

las ( ana 

labalte ( a 

tesaqya 

lagaysa 

lamawta 

Subjunctive 

Is 

’aqtdl 

> ibas 

’Had 

hisab 

’as ( an 

’abla ( 

’asqe 

’igis 

’imut 

2ms 

taqtdl 

tibas 

tilad 

tahastib 

tas ( an 

tabla ( 

tasqe 

tigis 

timut 

2fs 

taqtdli 

tibasi 

tiladi 

tahasdbi 

tas < ani 

tabla c i 

tasqtiy 

tigisi 

timuti 

3ms 

teqtal 

libds 

lilcid 

lahasab 

las ( an 

labld ‘ 

lasqe 

ligis 

limut 

3fs 

taqtdl 

tibas 

tilad 

tahasdb 

tas ( an 

tabla ( 

tasqe 

tigis 

timut 

Ip 

naqtal 

nibas 

nilad 

nahasdb 

nas ( an 

nabla e 

ndsqe 

nigis 

nimut 

2mp 

taqtalo 

tibtiso 

tilado 

tahasabo 

tas ( ano 

tabla ( u 

tasqaw 

tigiso 

timuto 

2fp 

taqtdla 

tibasa 

tilada 

tahasdba 

tas ( ana 

tabla c a 

tasqaya 

tigisa 

timuta 

3mp 

teqtdlo 

libtiso 

lilado 

tehasabo 

las ( dno 

tebla ( u 

lasqaw 

ligiso 

limuto 

3fp 

laqtala 

libasa 

lilada 

tehasdba 

las ( ana 

labte ( a 

tesqaya 

ligisa 

limuta 

Imperative 

2ms 

qatdl 

yabds 

lad 

hdsab 

sa c an 

bala c 

saqe 

gis 

mut 

2fs 

qatali 


ladi 

hasabi 

sa < ani 

bal ( i 

saqay 

gisi 

muti 

2mp 

qatalo 


lado 

hasabo 

sa c ano 

bal c u 

S9qaw 

giso 

muto 

2fp 

qatala 


lada 

hasaba 

sa c ana 

bal c a 

saqdya 

gisa 

timuta 
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Jibbali 



Base A 

Base B 

Passive 

Base Reflex. A 

Base Reflex. B 

Perfect 

CjaC 2 dC 3 


gC C 3 


aC 1 /aC 2 eC 3 

Imperfect 

yC 1 iC 2 aC 3 

yC\eC 2 5C 2 

i CeC2^C^ 

_vaC 1 r<?C 2 iC 3 

yaCjraC 2 eC 3 an 

Subjunctive 

yaCiC 2 aC 3 

y 3 CiC 2 aC 3 

aC 1 C 2 5C 3 

yaCiteC 2 aC 2 

>’aC 1 r5C 2 wC 3 

Conditional 

yaCiC 2 iC 2 an 

yaCiC 2 fC 3 an 


yaCitiC 2 aC 2 an 

yaC 1 n"C 2 aC 3 9K 

Imperative 

C]C 2 eC 3 

CiC 2 aC 3 





Causative 

Intens./Conative 

Caus. Reflex. A 

Caus. Reflex. B 


Perfect 

eC x C 2 4C 2 

eC\oC2^C2 

saCie 2 a C 3 

S9C^C 


Imperfect 

fC 1 C 1 eC 2 5C 3 

iCidC 2 a C 3 an 

yasCieC 2 aC 2 an 

y3sC\eC 2 5 2 


Subjunctive 

VfiC 1 C 2 aC 3 

yCiaC 2 aC 3 

yasC 1 eC 2 aC 3 

yds C | gC 2 ? C 3 


Subjunctive 

y£CjaC 2 C 3 a« 

yCiuC 2 aC 2 an 

yafC|fC 2 aC 3 9« 

ysiCjC 2 aC 3 an 



The two types of Jibbali base conjugation (and reflexives), like the three base conjugation vari¬ 
ants in Arabic, correlate to some degree with an active/stative distinction. No geminate conju¬ 
gation is distinguished. The initial e- of the intensive/conative perfect is used where the initial 
consonant is voiced or glottalized. 
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The table below presents full conjugations for only one verb from base A and one from 
base B. For other types only principal parts are given, in the absence of complete paradigms 
and because of the complexity of Jibbali morphophonemics. Some verbs may be assigned to 
the wrong base. 



Perf. 

Imperf. 

Subj. 

Cond. 

Imv. 


Perf. 

Imperf. 

Subj. 




Lie 




Base A 


1 s 

fagark 

afagar 

l-afgar 

l-afgiran 


Cross 

<ar 

y ( ar 

y ( er 

2 ms 

fagark 

fagar 

tafgar 

tafgiran 

fgr-r 

Say 

<dr 

y ( or 

yd ( mer 

2 fs 

fagars 

tfigar 

tfgir 

tafgiran 

fgtr 

Dam 

c err 

y ( arer 

yd <( ar 

3ms 

fagar 

yfagar 

yafgar 

yafgiran 


Separate 

bedd 

yebded 

yabbad 

3fs 

fagarat 

fagar 

tafgar 

tafgiran 


Compose 

beda c 

yada c 

yabda ( 

Id 

fagarsi 

nfagera 

l-fagra 

nafgaran 


Wander 

der 

ydir 

yedar 

2 d 

fagarsi 

tfagera 

tafgara 

tafgaran 

fagra 

Uncover 

nkas 

ynuks 

yunkas 

3md 

fagara 

yfagara 

yafgara 

tafgaran 


Steal 

seraq 

ysarq 

yasraq 

3fd 

fagarta 

fagara 

tafgara 

yafgaran 


Wet 

6ere 

War 

yddar 

lp 

fagaran 

nfagar 

nafgsr 

nafgsran 


Lend 

ezum 

yezum 

yzem 

2 mp 

fagarkum 

fagar 

tafgar 

tafgeran 

fg$r 

Tread 

erfos 

yrafs 

yarfas 

2 fp 

fagarkan 

fagaran 

tafgeran 

tafgeran 

fgeran 

Dig 

hfar 

yhefar 

yhefar 

3mp 

fagar 

yfagar 

yafgar 

yafgaran 


Bend 

yonus 

yyens 

yyens 

3fp 

fagar 

yfagaran 

tafgeran 

tafgeran 


Come 

nika ( 

ynuka ( 

yanka f 




Be Near 




Base B 


Is 

qerabak 

aqerab 

l-aqrab 

l-aqriban 


Follow 

} eQal 

yeOal 

yOal 

2 ms 

qerabak 

tqerab 

taqrab 

taqriban 

qrab 

Be Dumb 

( egam 

y ( dgum 

yd c gum 

2 fs 

qerabas 

tqirib 

taqrib 

taqriban 

qrib 

Outrun 

bedar 

yedar 

yabdar 

3ms 

qerab 

yqerab 

yaqrab 

yaqriban 


Be Wet 

6iri 

yOar 

yaOre 

3fs 

qiribat 

tqerab 

taqrab 

taqriban 


Chase 

na ( af 

yno ( af 

yan c uf 

Id 

qerabsi 

nqareba 

l-qaraba 

naqraban 


Melt 

Seb 

ydab 

ySab 

2 d 

qerabsi 

tqareba 

taqraba 

taqraban 

qaraba 

Hear 

Sl C 

ysu ( 

yasmd f 

3md 

qereba 

yqareba 

yaqraba 

yaqraban 


Know 

eda c 

yada ( 

ydd c 

3fd 

qerebta 

tqareba 

taqraba 

taqraban 


Understand 

fhem 

yafhum 

yafhum 

lp 

qeraban 

nqerab 

naqrab 

naqreban 


Promise 

daxdl 

ydaxal 

yadxal 

2 mp 

qerabkum 

tqereb 

taqreb 

taqraban 

qreb 

Bleed 

Sere’ 

iSar 

yaSre 

2 fp 

qerabkan 

tqeraban 

taqraban 

taqriban 

qraban 

Lessen 

xeff 

yaxfef 

yxf 

3mp 

qerab 

yqereb 

yaqreb 

yaqraban 


Be Bent 

yenas 

yyanus 

yaynus 

3fp 

qerab 

tqeraban 

taqraban 

taqraban 


Able 

himm 

yahmim 

yhim 
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Coptic 

The Coptic verbal system contains very little of relevance to the Semitist—it is an extreme de¬ 
parture from the older Egyptian system, which was already tremendously modified from what 
we must postulate as common Afroasiatic. The Coptic verb comes in two types, infinitive and 
qualitative, which are both marked for tense/aspect/clause type, and so on, by means of auxil¬ 
iary verbs. 

The Infinitive conjugation is based on a verbal noun; the stem of the verb is treated as a 
masculine-singular noun (although some were originally feminine nouns). Being nouns, they oc¬ 
cur in absolute (e.g., ‘hear’ sotam ), construct ( setam ), and pronominal ( sotm =) forms. The quali¬ 
tative is descended from a masculine or feminine form of the so-called old perfective/pseudo- 
participle/stative of Egyptian. Most, but not all, verbs have both infinitive and qualitative. 

Coptic verbal constructions divide into two groups, durative and limitative. The distinction 
is in part semantic—durative indicates state or continued action, while limitative indicates that 
the action is punctual (neutral, completive, or habitual aspects). The distinction is syntactically 
important as well; qualitative verbs are restricted to durative constructions, and transitive verbs 
in durative constructions may not take a direct object. Instead objects may be expressed by the 
preposition an , pronominal amo* ‘in’: tisotam amos ‘I hear it’. The future (a limitative construc¬ 
tion) uses the pronominal stem with suffixed pronoun: tinasotmas ‘I shall hear it’. 

Independent durative constructions include present (present continuous/habitual) and im¬ 
perfect (past continuous/habitual). The independent limitative constructions are the perfect 
(past neutral/present perfect) and pluperfect (past perfect), future (future neutral) and future 
imperfect (past projected), and habitual (present habitual) and past habitual. 

Also found in main clauses are a series of jussive constructions. For most verbs the impera¬ 
tive is simply the infinitive. A few verbs retain an old imperative form (aco < co ‘say’). In ad¬ 
dition to the imperative, there is the so-called third future. This is an emphatic future or a 
strong wish: efesotam ‘he shall hear/may he hear’. The optative expresses a slightly weaker 
wish. 

There is also a set of consecutives (my term, not a Coptic grammarian’s) that are not sub¬ 
ordinate but are also not found in independent clauses. The so-called fourth future is frequent 
after a question or an imperative. The conjunctive is common with imperative and future but 
rare after the perfect; it is also used with conjunctions in purpose clauses. 

The system found in independent clauses is paralleled by a set of forms specialized for 
placing focus on an adverbial element. Such forms exist for the present, perfect, habitual, and 
future. 

I would add constructions restricted to subordinate clauses to the above. The circumstantial 
(one of the durative constructions) is used in temporal clauses of simultaneous action or state, 
as is the contemporaneous temporal. The future circumstantial and prospective temporal are 
used in temporal clauses with projected aspect. The perfect with preposed e- is similarly used 
with perfective aspect, as is the so-called past temporal. It is not clear to me how the circum¬ 
stantial and temporal constructions differ in usage. We may add to this the “tense of unfulfilled 
action,” which translates as ‘until’. 

The negation of verb forms is not predictable. 
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Relative clauses are also marked by what could be considered special verb forms. Three 
situations need to be considered for present and future: 

a. Antecedent indefinite: e- prefixed to the verbal auxiliary. 

b. Antecedent definite, same as subject: et- prefixed to the verb or the future auxiliary na-, 
no subject marker. 

c. Antecedent definite, not same as subject: et- prefixed to the subject marker ( etere- 
prefixed to noun subject). 

Otherwise, we have relative markers ent- before the perfect, ete- before a negative, and e- 
elsewhere. 

The Egyptian verbal derivation system continued the system reconstructible to Afroasiatic. 
There were two derivational prefixes. Transitive/causatives were formed with s- and intransi¬ 
tive/reciprocals with m-. There seems to have been no reflex of the intransitive/reflexive *t-. 
Some Egyptian derived verbs have survived into Coptic, but these formations are not at all 
productive. However, Coptic has a fairly productive transitive/causative formation marked 
with a prefixed t- (a contraction of ti ‘give’): tanho ‘bring to life’ < onah ‘live’ (compare sa’nas 
‘cause to live’, an old causative in 5-). 
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Ghadamsi 

The verb in Ghadamsi, as in the rest of Berber, does not differentiate a suffix conjugation and 
a prefix conjugation, except with the qualitative verbs. The personal markers have already 
been listed in the table of pronouns (but there are no suffixes in the future singular). In order to 
show the presence or absence of the suffix, Is, not 3 ms, forms are used below: 


Affirmative Negative 


Base 

Aorist 

aeC ] C2aC- i ae < 

ak C 1 aC 2 C 2 3C 3 ^ f 

Preterite 

aCjC 2 a?C 3 a? f 

ak aC 1 C 2 eC 3 ^ c 

Future 

d-d C i C2&C3 

ak da CjC 2 #C 3 

Optative 

#C 1 C 2 aC3 netae ( 

wasl a?C 1 C 2 aC 3 # f 

Imperative 

i C2^ C3 

Wc£l C12C2C22 C3 

Pret. part. 

fC 1 C 2 «C3«n 

waelaen i C l C 2 eeC 3 

Fut. part. 

i C 1 a?C 2 C 2 a?C 3 .a?H 

waelaen iC^aeC. 2 C 2 a?C 3 

Infinitive 

uCj 3 C 2 C 2 aC3 


Intensive 

Aorist 

CieeC 2 C 2 a?C 3 a? f 

ak Cj aC 2 C 2 aC 3 ^ f 

Preterite 

al C 1 ^C 2 C 2 «C 3 « f 

al C 1 ceC 2 C 2 £eC3«2? < ’ ante 

Future 


ad C 1 aC 2 C 2 aC3^ f 

Optative 



Imperative 

CiaC 2 C 2 aC3 


Pret. part. 



Fut. part. 



Infinitive 




The preterite is past and present perfective; the aorist is present continuous and is used in 
narration as a consecutive. The future is used of future time. The optative (expressing a wish) 
adds -net to the stem of the aorist; all personal suffixes other than the Is -ae c are dropped. 
There are no second-person optative forms; the imperative, based on the aorist, is used instead. 

There is a separate habitual/continuous conjugation, the so-called intensive forms. These 
are based on a distinct stem, usually marked by gemination of the medial consonant. In many 
verbs, especially the verbs where gemination would not be distinctive, a prefix t- (which, like 
the derivational markers discussed below, is geminated in finite forms) is used instead. Both 
formations are found in other Berber languages, where the derivation of the intensive stem is 
highly unpredictable. 

The so-called “participles” of Ghadamsi, except possibly the participles from qualitative 
verbs, are relative verbs rather than adjectives. They are marked for tense and may be negated. 
Only third-person forms are found; qualitative forms are similar but lack the prefix. In most 
but not all cases, the infinitive is related in shape to the intensive stem, so that aekraz ‘cultivate’ 
has intensive fca?r.-a?za? f , infinitive ak ( ar:az, with the a- prefix typical of masculine nouns. 
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Paradigms C: Morphology: Verbs 


The other paradigm to be illustrated is the qualitative verb, exemplified with ‘be small’. 
These verbs are varied as to shape but agree in the irregular inflection of the preterite. No per¬ 
sonal distinctions are given for the plural preterite. Note that the qualitative preterite is similar 
in form to the Semitic suffix conjugation (and functionally close to the Akkadian suffix conju¬ 
gation), while the nonqualitative future closely resembles the Semitic prefix conjugation. 




Aorist 

Preterite 

Future 

sing. 

1 c 

amti:tas e 

ma£t:it£e < 

d-aemtit 


2 c 

tamtitat 

maet:itat 

at-tamtit 


3 m 

imtlt 

maet:it 

ad-imtit 


3 f 

tamtit 

maet:itaet 

at-tamtit 

pi. 

1 c 

namtit 

maetntit 

an-namtit 


1 -2m 

namtitaet 

maet:itit 

an-namtitaet 


1 -2f 

namtitmaet 

maet:itit 

an-namtitmaet 


2 m 

tamtitaem 

maet:itit 

at-tamtitaem 


2 f 

tamtitmaet 

mazt:itit 

at-tamtitmaet 


3 m 

mtitaen 

maet:itit 

d-amtitasn 


3 f 

mtitnaet 

maet:itit 

d-amtitnaat 


The Ghadamsi verbal derivation system continues the system reconstructible to Afroasiatic 
and is relatively productive, though of course there are many fossilized stems. There are two 
derivational prefixes. Transitive/causatives are formed with 5-. Intransitive/passives are formed 
with m-. Both prefixes are geminated in finite forms of the verb. The two combine to give a 
passive of the causative (without gemination). 

The third of the common Afroasiatic derivational markers, the intransitive/reflexive *t-, is 
perhaps continued in the alternative marker of the intensive, discussed above. The semantic 
connection is unclear, but the formal identity is striking. 
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ArOr Archiv Orientalm (Prague) 
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Bib Biblica 
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BIE S Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society 

B i O r Bibliotheca Orientalis (Leiden ) 

B J R L Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 

BT Bible Translator 

CBQ Catholic Biblical Quarterly 

CIL P Conferences de Vlnstitut de Linguistique de Paris 
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JAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society 

JBL Journal of Biblical Literature 

JCS Journal of Cuneiform Studies 

JEA Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 

J N ES Journal of Near Eastern Studies 

JPOS Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review 

J RAS Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
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M PIE Memoires presentes a I’lnstitut de I’Egypte 

Or Orientalia 

Ol P Oriental Institute Publications (Chicago) 

OLZ Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 

PEF Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 

PEQ Palestine Exploration Quarterly 

QDA Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities (Jerusalem) 

RA Revue Archaeologique 

RB Revue Biblique 

RESem Revue des Etudes Semitiques 

RQ Revue de Qumran 

RS Revue Semitique d’Epigraphie et d'Histoire Ancienne 

RT Recueil de Travaux Relatif a la Philologie et a I’Archeologie Egyptiennes et Assyriennes 
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SBO Studia Biblica et Orientalia 
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Wordlist A 


Cognates and Skewed Reflexes 
Exercises 2 and 3 


Arabic 


Ethiopic 

Ar 

Classical Arabic 

Ge Ge c ez 

Eg 

Egyptian Arabic 

Ta Tigrinya 

Su 

Sudanese Arabic 

Te Tigre 



1 

. Bee 

2 

. Bird 

3. 

Book 

4. 

Breast 

Ar 

nahla 1 

nahl 

tayr 

tuyur 

kitdb 

kutub 

Bady 

3 a6dd 3 

Eg 

nahla 

nahl 

ter 

tuyur 

kitab 

kutub 

sidr 

sudur 

Su 

nahla 

nahal 

tayra 

tayr 

kitdb 

kutub 

sadr 

sudur 

Ge 

nahb 

3 anhab 

( bf 

3 a ( waf 

mashaf 

masdhaft 

tab 

3 atbat 

Ta 

nahbi 

3 anahib 

( if 

3 a ( waf 

mashaf 

mtisahafti 

tub 

3 atwab 

Te 

nahbdt 

nahab 

sarerat 

sarayar 

katab 

3 dkatbdt 

tab 

3 dtbay 


5. 

Brother 

6 

. Bull 

7. 

Calf 

8. 

Camel 

Ar 

3 ax 

3 ixwa 

Qawr 

diran 

<ijl 

< ujiil 

jamal 

jimal 

Eg 

3 axx 

3 ixwdt 

tor 

tiran 

‘igl 

c igul 

gamal 

gimal 

Su 

3 axu 

} uxwan 

tor 

terdn 

Hjil 

< ijul 

jamal 

jumdl 

Ge 

} 3XW 

>axaw 

sor 

3 aswar 

3 ag w alt 

3 ag w al 

gamal 

gamalat 

Ta 

haw 

3 ahat 

ba ( ray 

3 aba c ur 

marax 

3 amraxut 

gamal 

3 agmal 

Te 

hu 

haw 

wahar 

3 dwharat 

3 agal 

3 agal 

gamal 

3 agmal 


9. 

Chair 

10 . 

Chicken 

11. 

Cow 

12. 

Daughter 

Ar 

kursiy 

karasiy 

dajaja‘ 

dajaj 

baqara 1 

baqar 

bint 

banat 

Eg 

kursi 

karasi 

farxa 

firax 

ba 3 ara 

ba c ar 

bint 

banat 

Su 

kursl 

karasl 

jadada 

jadad 

bagara 

bagar 

bitt 

banat 

Ge 

manbar 

manabdrt 

dorho 

dawarah 

lahm 

3 alhamt 

walatt 

3 awalad 

Ta 

manbar 

manabsrti 

darho 

dcirahu 

lahmi 

3 alaham 

g w al 

3 ag"’alat 

Te 

mambar 

manabar 

derho 

ddrdwah 

wa 3 dt 

3 aha 

walatt 

3 awalad 
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Da y _ 14. Dog 15. Donkey 16. Ear 


Ar 

yawm 

’ayyam 

kalb 

kilab 

himar 

hamir 

’uSun 

’dSdn 

Eg 

yom 

’ayyam 

kalb 

kilab 

humar 

himir 

widn 

widan 

Su 

yom 

’ayyam 

kalib 

kilab 

humar 

hamir 

’adan 

’idnen 

Ge 

ma c alt 

mawa ( al 

kalb 

kalabdt 

kidg 

’adagt 

’azn 

’azan 

Ta 

ma ( alti 

maw a ( al 

kalbi 

Aixlabat 

} adgi 

’a’dug 

’azni 

’a’zan 

Te 

ma ( al 

’dm ( alotat 

kalab 

Aiklub 

*adag 

’adug 

’azan 

’azan 


17. Elephant 

18. Eye 

19 

. Foot 

20. 

Friend 

Ar 

fil 

Ayala* 

c ayn 

( uyun 

rijl 

’arjul 

sadiq 

’asdiqd’ 

Eg 

fil 

’afydl 

c en 

c iyun 

} adam 

’i’dam 

sahib 

’ashab 

Su 

fil 

} afydl 

( en 

( iyun 

rijil 

rijlen 

sahib 

’ashab 

Ge 

hcirmaz 

haramaz 

c ayn 

} a ( ayyant 

} agr 

’agar 

( ark 

c arkan 

Ta 

harmaz 

harramaz 

( ayni 

} a ( inti 

>agri 

’a’gar 

fatawi 

-ti 

Te 

hcirmaz 

hardmmaz 

( an 

c antat 

} agar 

’agar 

masni 

masanit 


21. 

Goat 

22. 

Grave 

23. 

Hand 

24. 

Head 

Ar 

c anza‘ 

( anzat 

qabr 

qubur 

yad 

’aydi 

ra’s 

ru’us 

Eg 

mi ( za 

mi ( iz 

} abr 

} ubur 

>id 

’ayadi 

yds 

rus 

Su 

yanamayya 

-at 

gabur 

gubur 

’id 

’iden 

ras 

risen 

Ge 

talit 

’atali 

maqbar 

maqabar 

’ad 

’adaw 

ra’s 

’ar’ast 

Ta 

tdl 

’atal 

maqabar 

-ti 

’id 

’a’daw 

ra’si 

’ara’as 

Te 

talit 

( atal 

qabar 

} dqbar 

’ade 

’aday 

ra’as 

’ar’as 


25. 

Horn 

26. 

Horse 

27. 

House 

28. 

King 

Ar 

qam 

qurun 

hisan 

husun 

bayt 

buyut 

malik 

muluk 

Eg 

’am 

’urun 

husan 

hisina 

bet 

biyut 

malik 

muluk 

Su 

garin 

gurun 

hasdn 

hasin 

bet 

biyut 

malik 

muluk 

Ge 

qam 

} aqrant 

faras 

} afrds 

bet 

’abyat 

nagus 

nagast 

Ta 

qarni 

} aqranti 

faras 

} afras 

bet 

bayayiti 

nagus 

nagasti 

Te 

qarr 

’aqarndt 

faras 

} dfrds 

bet 

’abyat 

nagus 

naggas 


29. 

Knee 

30. 

Leaf 

31 

■ Leg 

32. Leopard 

Ar 

rukba* 

rukab 

waraqa* 

waraq 

rijl 

’arjul 

namir 

numur 

Eg 

rukba 

rukab 

wara } a 

wara } 

rigl 

-en 

fahd 

fihud 

Su 

rukba 

rukab 

safaga 

safag 

sag 

segan 

nimir 

numur 

Ge 

bark 

barak 

q w asl 

q w aslat 

q w a(y)s 

q w ayas 

namr 

’anamart 

Ta 

barki 

’abrax 

q w asli 

} aq w salti 

’agri 

’a ’gar 

nabri 

’anabar 

Te 

barak 

> abrak 

qatfat 

qataf 

( aqab 

c aqab 

hammam 

hamammit 
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33. 

Lion 

34. 

Man 

35. 

Month 

36. Mountain 

Ar 

3 asad 

} usud 

rajul 

rijal 

sahr 

3 ashur 

jabal 

jibal 

Eg 

} asad 

3 usud 

rdgil 

riggala 

sahr 

suhur 

gabal 

gibal 

Su 

3 asad 

3 usud 

rajil 

rujal 

sahar 

suhiir 

jabal 

jibal 

Ge 

< anbasa 

( anabast 

( dd 

c 3daw 

warx 

3 awrax 

dabr 

3 adbar 

Ta 

3 anbdsa 

3 anabas 

sab 3 ay 

saba 3 ut 

warhi 

3 awarah 

dabri 

3 adbar 

Te 

hayat 

hayut 

} 3nas 

sab 

wcirdh 

3 dwdrrahat 

dabar 

3 adbar 


37. 

Nail 

38. 

Needle 

39. 

Person 

40. 

Rib 

Ar 

zifr 

3 azfar 

3 ibra t 

3 ibar 

3 insan 

nds 

dil ( 

dulu ( 

Eg 

dafir 

dawafir 

3 ibra 

3 ibar 

3 insan 

nas 

dal ( 

dilu ( 

Su 

dufur 

dufur 

3 ibra 

3 ibar 

3 insan 

nds 

dulu ( 

dula ( 

Ge 

pfr 

safar 

marfi 3 

marafi 3 ( t) 

ba 3 si 

sab 3 

gabo 

gabawat 

Ta 

pfri 

} asafar 

marfa 3 

marafa 3 

sab 

sab 3 at 

g w adni 

3 ag w danti 

Te 

pfdr 

3 asfar 

3 3brat 

3 abdr 

3 addam 

-at 

satet 

saytat 


41. 

Root 

42. 

Sheep 

43. 

Sister 

44. 

Slave 

Ar 

3 asl 

( usul 

sa‘ 

sa 3 

3 uxt 

3 axawdt 

c abd 

( abid 

Eg 

gidr 

gidiir 

na ( ga 

na ( gat 

3 uxt 

3 ixwat 

c abd 

( abid 

Su 

Hrig 

c irug 

dan 

dan 

3 uxut 

3 uxwat 

( abd 

( abid 

Ge 

Sarw 

P raw 

bagg3 ( 

, abag3 < 

} 3Xt 

3 axat 

gabr 

3 agbart 

Ta 

sur 

3 aswar 

baggi ( 

3 abaggi ( 

hafti 

3 ahat 

barya 

barot 

Te 

qarad 

c aqrud 

baggu ( 

3 abag3 ( 

hat 

hawat 

gabar 

3 agbar 


45. 

Snake 

46 

. Son 

47. Star 

48. 

Stone 

Ar 

hayrya’ 

hayyat 

ibn 

3 abna 3 

kawkab 

kawakib 

hajar 

3 ahjar 

Eg 

ti c ban 

ta ( abin 

3 ibn 

3 abna 3 

nigma 

nugum 

hagara 

hagar 

Su 

dablb 

dabayib 

walad 

3 awlad 

najma 

nijum 

hajar 

hujar 

Ge 

3 arwe 

3 arawit 

wald 

wdliid 

kokab 

kawakabt 

3 abn 

3 aban 

Ta 

taman 

> atman 

waldi 

daq cj i 

koxob 

kawaxab 

3 amni 

3 a 3 man 

Te 

3 arwe 

3 arawit 

wadd 

walad 

kokab 

kdwakab 

3 abbdnat 

3 aban 


49. 

Sword 

50. Tooth 

51 

. Tree 

52. Woman 

Ar 

sayf 

suyuf 

sinn 

3 asnan 

sajara 1 

sajar 

imra 3 a 

niswan 

Eg 

sef 

siyitf 

sinn 

3 asnan 

sagara 

sagar 

sitt 

sittat 

Su 

sef 

siyuf 

sinn 

sunun 

sajara 

sajar 

mara 

nuswan 

Ge 

sayf 

3 asyaf 

sann 

sanan 

( dm 

c omat 

3 anast 

3 a 3 nus 

Ta 

sayfi 

3 asifti 

sanni 

3 asnan 

3 om 

3 a 3 wam 

sabati 

3 anasti 

Te 

sayaf 

3 dsdysf 

3 dnjebdt 

3 anjab 

3 acyat 

( acay 

3 assit 

3 anas 



Wordlist B 


Pair-Referenced Lexicostatistics and Subgrouping 

Exercise 4 


East Semitic 

Sy 

Syriac 

Mo 

Moroccan Arabic 

Am 

Amharic 

Ak Akkadian 

Ma 

Ma c lula 

Eg 

Egyptian Arabic 

Ha 

Harari 

Canaanite 

Ur 

Urmi 

Ir 

Iraqi Arabic 

Old South Arabian 

Ug Ugaritic 

MM 

Modern Mandaic 

Ethiopic 

Sa 

Sabean 

He Hebrew 

Arabic 


Ge 

Ge c ez 

Modern South Arabian 

Ph Phoenician 

Ar 

Classical Arabic 

Ta 

Tigrinya 

So 

Soqotri 

Aramaic 





Me 

Mehri 

AA Achaemenid Aramaic 




Ji 

Jibbali 

1. After 


2. All 


3. Ask 


4. Be 


Ak 

warki 

kalu 

salu 

ewu. 

Ug 

axr, adr 

kl 

sal 

kn 

He 

> ahar 

kol 

sa } al 

haya 

Ph 

} hr 

kl 

s } l 

kn 

AA 

} ahrey 

kol 

PI 

hwy 

Sy 

batar 

kull 

Pil 

hwa 

Ma 

bodar 

uxxul 

sa c el 

wob 

Ur 

bar 

kul 

baqur'i 

vojo 

MM 

bader, xelef 

kol 

siyyel 

hoxva 

Ar 

ba c da 

kull 

sa } ala 

kdna 

Mo 

men be ( d 

koll 

seqsa 

kan 

Eg 

ba c d 

kull 

sa’al 

kan 

Ir 

ba c ad 

kull 

si } al 

can 

Ge 

doxra 

k w dllu 

sa } ala 

kdna, hallawa 

Ta 

dahar 

k w 'illew 

tayyaqa 

kond, nabdrd 

Am 

ka bdh w ala 

hullu 

tdyydqd 

hona 

Ha 

bahar 

kullu-, qitte 

( at)hebara 

xana 

Sa 

b } 6r 

kl 

S>1 

k(w)n~kyn 

So 

ba c d 

kol 

re > is 

kon 

Me 

bad 

kal 

soxbor 

weqa 

Ji 

ba c d, mdn 8er 

kol 

sxober 

kun 
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5. Bear (a child) 

6. Big 

7. Bless 

8. Brother 

Ak 

waladu 

robu 

karabu 

axu 

Ug 

yld 

gdl, rnbbu 

brk 

ax 

He 

yalad 

gddol 

berak 

} dh 

Ph 

yld 

rb 

brk 

’h 

AA 

yld 

mbb 

barik 

} ah 

Sy 

llid 

rab 

barrik 

} ahd 

Ma 

nacjad (fem.sg.) 

rappa 

borex 

bona 

Ur 

lada 

gura, raba 

barux'i 

axuna 

MM 

yedlat (fem.sg.) 

rab 

barrex 

ahd 

Ar 

walada 

kabir 

baraka 

} ax 

Mo 

wled 

kbir 

barek 

ax 

Eg 

wilid 

kibir 

barik 

} axx 

Ir 

wilad 

cbir 

barak 

} ax 

Ge 

walada 

( abiy 

baraka 

} axw 

Ta 

walada 

c abiy 

baraka 

haw 

Am 

wallada 

tallaq 

barraka 

wandamm 

Ha 

walada 

gidir 

duwa dsa 

ah 

Sa 

wld 

kbr 

brk 

>x 

So 

here 

} a y ab, ( eqer 

borik 

qdqa, > a c hi 

Me 

bard 

sox 

aborak 

yd 

Ji 

bfri 

} eb 

orak 

Hi yd 


9. Build 

10. Call 

11. City 

12. Come 

Ak 

banii 

sasu 

alu 

kasadu 

Ug 

bny 

qra 

qaritu, mdnt, V 

dtw, bd 

He 

band 

qdrd > 

Hr, qiryd 

} bta, bdP 

Ph 

bny 

qr } 

qrt 

b } 

AA 

bny 

qr } 

mdina, qiryd 

, ty, mty 

Sy 

bna 

qra 

mditta 

y itdi, mta 

Ma 

a c mar 

iqr 

mSinca 

dole 

Ur 

bnaja 

qraja 

mdijta 

taja 

MM 

bend 

qarri 

mdOa 

add 

Ar 

band 

da ci 

madina' 

ja } a, } ata 

Mo 

bna 

( eyyet 

mdina 

za 

Eg 

bana 

nada 

madina 

ga 

Ir 

bina 

sdh 

madina, wlaya 

ja ~ ija 

Ge 

hanasa, nadaqa 

bahla 

hagar 

mas } a, y at aw a 

Ta 

sarhe 

sawwa ( e 

katama 

mas } e 

Am 

scirra 

tarra 

kdttima 

matta 

Ha 

cexdla 

kalaha 

bandar, ge 

dija 

Sa 

bny, br c 

qr } 

hgr 

} tw, mz > 

So 

bene 

sa ( aq 

madina 

gedah 

Me 

band 

saq 

rabbet 

noka 

Ji 

ebni 

sa ( dq 

ballet, mandar 

zaham 
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13. Daughter 

14. Day 

15. Die 

16. Door 

Ak 

martu 

umu 

matu 

daltu, babu 

Ug 

bt 

ym 

mt 

pth, dlt 

He 

bat 

yom 

mat 

delet, peteh 

Ph 

bt 

ym 

mt 

dl 

AA 

brh 

yom 

myt 

tra ( 

Sy 

barta 

yawma 

mit 

tar c a 

Ma 

berca 

yoma 

amed 

6ar ( a 

Ur 

brata 

juma 

mjata 

tarra 

MM 

baratta 

yuma ~ yoma 

med 

jiafia 

Ar 

bint 

yawm 

mata 

bab 

Mo 

bent 

yom 

mat 

bab 

Eg 

bint 

yom 

mat 

bab 

Ir 

bitt 

yom 

mat 

bab 

Ge 

walatt 

ma ( alt 

mota 

xoxt, ’anqas 

Ta 

g w al 

ma ( alti 

mota 

ma ( so 

Am 

set laj 

qan 

mota 

barr, mazgiya 

Ha 

qahat 

ayam, moy 

mota 

bdri, gabti 

Sa 

b(n)t 

y(w)m 

m(w)t ~ myt 

xlf br, xw 

So 

firhem, c awgmoh 

yom, sam 

same 

ther ~ tar, melfoh 

Me 

ha-bret 

nahor 

mot 

bob 

Ji 

brit 

yum 

xdrag 

fab, sidet 


17. Earth 

18. Eight 

19. Enter 

20. Exit 

Ak 

ersetu 

samdnat 

erebu 

wasii 

Ug 

} arsu 

Omn 

ba, ( rb 

ysa 

He 

> eres 

smona 

bd } 

yds a* 

Ph 

} rs 

smnh 

b> 

ys> 

AA 

, ra ( ~ } raq 

tmnyh 

( al 

y<> 

Sy 

> ar c a, midra 

tmanya 

( al 

npaq 

Ma 

ar c a 

dmonya 

e c ber 

infeq 

Ur 

arra 

tmdnja 

vara 

npaqa 

MM 

artifel, desta 

tdmani 

das 

nefaq 

Ar 

> ard 

damaniya 1 

daxala 

xaraja 

Mo 

lerd 

tmenya 

dxel 

xrez 

Eg 

, ard 

tamanya 

daxal 

xarag 

Ir 

} arid 

dmanya 

xass 

tila ( 

Ge 

madr 

samanitu 

bd > a 

wad } a 

Ta 

madri 

sommontd 

} atdwa 

was’e 

Am 

madar, mdret 

sammant 

gdbba 

wdtta 

Ha 

afar 

sut 

bo } a 

wata } a 

Sa 

} rd, mdr 

6mn(y)t 

bw > , bh } , c dw 

wsf 

So 

} dr[, fizeher 

tamanah 

} ekob 

serqah 

Me 

> arz 

Oamanyet 

wakob 

baroz, fatok 

Ji 

srz 

ffinat 

egah 

sxanit 
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21. Eye 

22. Father 

23. Field 

24. Fill 

Ak 

inu 

abu 

eqlu 

tnalu 

Ug 

( n 

ab, } adanu 

sadu 

mid 

He 

c ayin 

} ab 

saSe 

male’ 

Ph 

c n 

>b 

sd 

ml’ 

AA 

e ayin 

y ab 

bar 

mla’ 

Sy 

( ayna 

} abd 

haqla 

mla 

Ma 

( ayna 

db 

haqla, sahrda 

iml 

Ur 

ajna 

baba 

xaqla 

mlaja 

MM 

ina 

bdfia 

sahra 

maid 

Ar 

c ayn 

’ab 

haql 

mala’a 

Mo 

c eyn 

bba, bu 

feddan 

( emmer 

Eg 

c en 

’abb 

yet 

mala 

Ir 

( en 

’ab 

haqil 

mila 

Ge 

c ayn 

’ab 

Iraqi, gadam, garaht 

mal’a 

Ta 

( ayni 

’abbo 

garat 

mal’e 

Am 

ayn 

abbat 

mask, masa, meda 

molla 

Ha 

in 

aw 

harsi 

mala’a 

Sa 

( yn 

’b 

hql, hbl, msm 

ml’ 

So 

< ayn 

bebe, ’iif- 

baq ( a, digdegeh 

mile’ 

Me 

’ayn 

hayb 

ridet 

mila’ 

Ji 

( ihn 

’iy 

masnu.’ 

mizi 


25. Five 

26. Foot 

27. Four 

28. Friend 

Ak 

xamsat 

sepu 

erbet 

ibru, ru’u 

Ug 

xms 

riglu, ’sdp c n 

arb ( 

r ( 

He 

hmissa 

regel, pa c am 

’arbd ( d 

yadid, haber, re ( 

Ph 

hmst 

p c m 

’rb ( t 

hbr 

AA 

hmsh 

rgl 

’arb ( dh 

h a bar 

Sy 

hammsa 

rigid 

’arb ( d 

rahma, habra 

Ma 

hamsa 

reyra 

arp ( a 

stiqa, rfiqa 

Ur 

xamsa 

aqla 

arpa 

dost 

MM 

hamsa 

keraya 

arba 

rafiq, dus 

Ar 

xamsa 1 

rijl 

’arba c a l 

sadiq 

Mo 

xemsa 

rzel 

reb c a 

saheb, sadiq 

Eg 

xamsa 

’adam 

’arba ( a 

sahib, sadi’ 

Ir 

xamsa 

rijil 

’arba ( a 

sadig 

Ge 

xammastu 

’agr 

’arba c attu 

( ark 

Ta 

hamusta 

’agri 

’arba Ha 

fatawi 

Am 

ammast 

agar 

aratt 

wadaj 

Ha 

hammisti 

i(n)gir 

harat 

marih 

Sa 

xmst 

rgl 

’rbH 

shb, mwd 

So 

hamoh 

sab ~ saf 

’erbd ( ah 

c * 

as 

Me 

xammoh 

fdm 

arbot 

’asar 

Ji 

xds 

fa c m, ssf 

srbafat 

( asar, sudq 
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29. From 

30. Give 

31. Go 

32. Goat 

Ak 

istu 

nadanu 

alaku 

enzu 

Ug 

l 

ytn 

hlk 

( z 

He 

min 

natan, yahab 

halak 

( ez 

Ph 

mn 

ytn 

(y)ik 

( z 

AA 

min 

yhb, ntn 

’zl, hwk 

c ez 

Sy 

min 

yah 

’izal 

Hzza, gadya 

Ma 

m(n) 

app 

zalle, allex 

( ezza 

Ur 

min 

javuli 

zala 

i'zza 

MM 

men 

ehafl 

ezga 

enza 

Ar 

min 

wahaba, ’a c ta 

Sahaba 

( anza l , ma ( z.a l 

Mo 

men 

( ta 

msa 

me ( za 

Eg 

min 

’idda 

misi, rah 

mi ( za 

Ir 

min 

nita 

rah 

saxla 

Ge 

’am 

wahaba 

horn 

talit 

Ta 

nay 

habd 

keda 

tal 

Am 

ka 

satta 

hedd 

fayyal 

Ha 

-be 

sata 

hara 

daw 

Sa 

bn 

whb, wsf gdy 

msw ~ msy 

c nz 

So 

min 

se, tef mdaq 

tdher 

) / 
oz 

Me 

man 

wazbm 

sayor 

woz 

Ji 

m(an) 

ezum 

ay ad 

’oz 


33. God 

34. Gold 

35. Good 

36. Hand 

Ak 

ilu 

xurasu 

tabu, damqu 

qatu 

Ug 

’ilu 

xrs 

tabu, n ( m 

yd 

He 

’lohim 

zahab 

tob 

yad 

Ph 

’l, ’In 

hrs 

y } 

yd 

AA 

’Idh 

dhab 

tab 

yad 

Sy 

’alaha 

dahaba 

tab 

Ida 

Ma 

alo 

Sahba 

tob 

iSa 

Ur 

alaha 

dava 

tava, spaj 

ijda 

MM 

mam 

dahfla 

SfSir, tap 

Ida 

Ar 

allah 

Sahab 

tayyib 

yad 

Mo 

llah 

dheb 

mezyan 

idd 

Eg 

’allah 

dahab 

kuwayyis, tayyib 

’id ~ yadd 

Ir 

’alia 

Sahab 

zen, xos, xer 

’id 

Ge 

’agzi’a-baher 

warq 

sannay, xer 

’ad 

Ta 

rabbi 

warqi 

sabbuq 

’id 

Am 

agzar 

warq 

tarn, dahna 

W 

Ha 

alia 

zaqeh 

qorram, tdhham 

iji 

Sa 

’l, ’Ih 

Shb, wrq 

tyb 

yd ~’d 

So 

’allah 

deheb 

diye, siiwa, skar 

e’ad 

Me 

abali 

Seheb 

gid 

hayd 

Ji 

’oz, ’allah 

tfb 

xar, srhim 

ed 
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37. Head 

38. Hear 

39. Heart 

40. Horse 

Ak 

resu 

semu 

libbu 

sisii 

Ug 

) V 

ris 

v r 

sm 

lb 

ssw 

He 

ros 

sama ( 

leb 

sus 

Ph 

r’s 

sm ‘ 

lb 

ss 

AA 

re’s 

sm ( 

lebb, Ibab 

sws 

Sy 

risa 

sma ( 

libba 

susya 

Ma 

raysa 

isme c 

leppa 

hsdna 

Ur 

risa 

smaja 

libba 

susi 

MM 

risa 

sat 

lebba 

sosya 

Ar 

ra’s 

sami ( a 

qalb 

hisan 

Mo 

ras 

sme ( 

qelb 

c ewd 

Eg 

ras 

simi c 

’alb 

husan 

Ir 

ras 

sima c 

galub 

hsan 

Ge 

ra’s 

sam ( a 

labb 

faras 

Ta 

ra ’si 

sdm ( e 

labbi 

faras 

Am 

ras 

samma 

labb 

faras 

Ha 

urns 

sama’a 

qalbi 

faraz 

Sa 

r’s 

sm ( 

lb 

frs 

So 

rey 

hyema ( 

’ilbib 

husun 

Me 

ha-roh 

hema 

ha-wbeb 

farhayn 

Ji 

res 

si ( 

ub, qelb 

hasun 


41. House 

42. Hundred 

43. Iron 

44. King 

Ak 

bitu 

me’at 

parzillu 

sarru 

Ug 

bt, dr 

mi ’tu 

brSl 

malku 

He 

bayit 

me’a 

barzel 

melek 

Ph 

bt 

m’t 

brzl 

mlk 

AA 

bayit 

m’ah 

przl 

melek 

Sy 

bayta 

ma’ 

parzla 

malka 

Ma 

payda 

em c a 

hatita 

malka 

Ur 

beta 

imma 

prizla 

malka 

MM 

beOa 

emma 

parzala 

sihyana 

Ar 

bayt 

mi’a' 

hadid 

malik 

Mo 

dar 

mya 

hdid 

malik 

Eg 

bet, dar 

miyya 

hadid 

malik 

Ir 

bet, lids 

miyya 

hadid 

malik 

Ge 

bet 

ma’t 

xasin 

nagus 

Ta 

bet 

mi’ti 

hassin, barat 

nagus 

Am 

bet 

mdto 

brat 

nagus 

Ha 

gar 

bciqld 

brat 

ntigasi 

Sa 

b(y)t 

m’t 

frzn 

mlk 

So 

beyt, qd c ar 

mi’e 

Mshin 

satehan 

Me 

bayt 

mayet 

hadayd 

malek 

Ji 

bot 

mut 

hadid 

melik 
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45. Know 

46. Lamb 

47. Leg 

48. Live 

Ak 

edit 

kalumu, puxadu 

isdu 

boldtu 

Ug 

yd‘ 

imr, kr 

3 isdu 

hwy 

He 

yada‘ 

kebes, tale 

soq 

hdya 

Ph 

yd e 

} mr, gd } 

p < m 

hyy 

AA 

yd ( 

} immar 

sdq 

hayah 

Sy 

ida ( 

*imr a, parrd 

saqa 

hya 

Ma 

iSa‘ 

qarqdra 

siqano 

ehi 

Ur 

daja 

pira 

saqa 

xaja 

MM 

qyadi 

embara 

saqa 

sboroxta efkid 

Ar 

< arifa 

xaruf, hamal 

sdq, rijl 

hayiya, c asa 

Mo 

‘ref 

xruf 

rzel 

( as 

Eg 

Hrif 

xaruf > uzi 

rigl 

hiyi 

Ir 

‘uraf 

xaruf 

rijil 

/■-V 

as 

Ge 

3 a’mara, c oqa 

mdhsa ( 

q w a(y)s 

haywa 

Ta 

mdhdrci, falcitci 

rema 

danga 

haywa 

Am 

awwdqd 

tabbot 

agar 

nora 

Ha 

dqa 

tay waldi 

qultum 

nabara 

Sa 

s‘r, yrb 

tly 

rgl 

hyw 

So 

eda‘, ‘erab 

kubs 

saf ~ sab 

/■ - V 

‘as 

Me 

weda, yarob 

kabs 

sarayn 

1 ayds 

Ji 

eda‘, yarob 

kabs 

fa c m 

‘Is 


49. Lord 

50. Love 

51. Make 

52. Man 

Ak 

belu 

ramu 

epesu 

zikaru 

Ug 

b‘l, adn 

ahb 

c sy 

mt 

He 

3 adon, ba ( al 

} dheb 

c asa 

3 is, geber 

Ph 

3 dn, b c l 

lib 

p ( l 

3 (y)s, gbr 

AA 

b‘l, mr * 

rhm 

c bad, pH 

gbar, 3 ys 

Sy 

ba ( la, mara 

> ahibb 

( bad 

gabra 

Ma 

morn 

irham 

iswi 

yabrona, zalmOa 

Ur 

mara, aya 

maxubi 

vada 

gora, nasa 

MM 

mdra 

rehem 

efiad 

gafrd 

Ar 

sayyid, ba e l 

} ahabb 

( amila, fa c ala 

rajul 

Mo 

sid 

habb 

c mel 

razel 

Eg 

sayyid 

habb 

c amal 

ragil 

Ir 

sayyid 

habb 

sawwa 

rijjal ~ rajul 

Ge 

} agzi } 

3 afqara 

gabra 

‘ad, ba 3 si 

Ta 

g w ayta 

fatawa 

gabara 

sab 3 ay 

Am 

geta 

waddada 

sarra 

wand, saw 

Ha 

gdyta 

waddda 

ana, asa 

usu 3 

Sa 

b% mr > 

wdd, hbb 

f% % 

3 ns, 3 ys 

So 

ba ( al 

< eSan 

( emor 

‘dj 

Me 

bal 

3 aygab, hab 

3 aymal 

yayg 

Ji 

bd ( al 

c agab, hebb 

c 5l 

yeg 
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53. Many 

54. Meat 

55. Month 

56. Mother 

Ak 

mddu 

siru 

warxu 

ummu 

Ug 

mid, c zm 

bsr, si’ru 

yrx 

um 

He 

rabbim 

basdr 

hodes 

’em 

Ph 

rbm 

bsr, s } r 

yrh 

’m 

AA 

saggP 

bsar 

yrah 

3 m 

Sy 

rabbd, saggi’d 

bisrd 

yarha 

3 immd 

Ma 

summar, bahar 

besra 

yarha 

emma 

Ur 

raba 

bi'sra 

jarxa 

jimma 

MM 

genza 

besra 

yaehrd 

emma 

Ar 

kadir 

lahm 

sahr 

3 umm 

Mo 

bezzaf 

Ihem 

sher 

3 omm 

Eg 

kitlr 

lahm 

sahr 

3 umm 

Ir 

hwaya 

laham 

sahar 

3 umm 

Ge 

bazux 

saga 

warx 

3 amm 

Ta 

bazuh 

saga 

warhi 

3 anno 

Am 

bazu 

saga 

war 

annat 

Ha 

bajih 

basar 

wahri 

ay, abbay 

Sa 

’xnh 

bsr 

wrx 

3 m 

So 

kin 

teh ~ tah 

sehar 

bfyo(h), 3 am- 

Me 

mekan 

taywi 

warx 

hdm 

Ji 

melon 

te > 

5rx 

’em 


57. Mountain 

58. Mouth 

59. Name 

60. Night 

Ak 

sadu 

pu 

sumu 

musu, lilidtu 

Ug 

gbl, yr, 5d 

P 

sm 

ll 

He 

bar 

pe 

sem 

layla 

Ph 

hr 

P 

sm 

ll 

AA 

tur 

pm 

sum 

leyle 

Sy 

turn 

pummd 

sma 

Ulya ~ layle 

Ma 

turn 

Gemma 

esma 

lelya 

Ur 

turn 

pumma 

simma 

leli 

MM 

torn, ayma 

pomma 

esma ~ osma 

lilyd 

Ar 

jabal 

fam 

ism 

layl 

Mo 

zbel 

fomm 

sem 

lila 

Eg 

gabal 

fumm 

} ism 

lel(a) 

Ir 

jibal 

halig 

} isim 

lela 

Ge 

dabr 

} af 

sam 

lelit 

Ta 

’amba, kuma 

’af 

sam 

layti 

Am 

gara, tdrara 

af 

sam 

lelit 

Ha 

sari 

af 

sum 

orti, Idyli 

Sa 

< r 

f 

sm 

lyl ~ ll(y) 

So 

galas, fedhon 

hah 

s(h)em 

Iflhe, hte 

Me 

karmdym, gabel 

xa 

ham 

laylat 

Ji 

giel, her 

xah 

sum 

( asar 
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61. On 

62. One 

63. Or 

64. Peace 

Ak 

eli 

istenu 

u 

saldmu 

Ug 

H 

dhd 

u 

slm 

He 

<al 

} ehad 

3 o 

salom 

Ph 

H 

did 

3 S 

nht, slm 

AA 

c al 

hd 

} w 

slam 

Sy 

<al 

had 

} aw 

slama 

Ma 

c al 

ahhad 

ya 

sloma 

Ur 

al 

xa 

jan 

slama, sena 

MM 

elle 

ehda ~ heda 

lo 

saldmat 

Ar 

( ala 

, ahad 

} aw 

salam, 3 aman 

Mo 

( la 

waited 

wella 

salam 

Eg 

( ala 

wahid 

walla 

salam 

Ir 

c ala 

wahid 

Id 

salam 

Ge 

la Ha 

3 ahadu 

3 aw 

salam, san 3 

Ta 

la ( li 

hada 

way 

c arqi 

Am 

lay 

and 

way 

salam 

Ha 

la 1 ay 

ahad 

immd 

amati 

Sa 

H 

whd 

V 

slm 

So 

thar 

tad 

3 dm 

c afiya 

Me 

Sar 

tad 

3 aw 

salom 

Ji 

Ser 

tad 

man 

selum 


65. Person 

66. Road 

67. Root 

68. Sea 

Ak 

awilu 

padanu 

sursu 

tamtu 

Ug 

ddm, nps, bunusu 

ntb 

srs 

ym 

He 

3 addm 

derek, sbil 

Sores 

yam 

Ph 

> dm 

drk 

srs 

ym 

AA 

} anas 

3o rah 

srs 

yamm 

Sy 

nasa 

} urha 

sirsa, Hqqdra 

yamma 

Ma 

bamds 

tarba 

sersa 

bahra, yamm 

Ur 

nasa 

urxa 

iqra 

j9m9 

MM 

barnasa 

ohra 

sersa 

daerya 

Ar 

3 insan 

tariq 

3 asl, < irq, sirs 

bahr 

Mo 

} insan, siyed 

triq 

zder 

bhar 

Eg 

3 insan, saxs 

sikka, tan 3 

gidr 

bahr 

Ir 

saxis 

darub, tariq 

Hrig, jaSir 

bahar 

Ge 

ba 3 si 

finot, mangad 

sarw 

bahr 

Ta 

sab 

mdngdddi 

sur 

bahari 

Am 

saw 

mangad, g w adana 

sar 

bahar 

Ha 

usu > 

uga, kara 

sar 

bahar 

Sa 

3 (n)s, mr\ rgl, grb 

fnw(t), } rx, msbl 

srs 

bhr 

So 

horis 

fane, 3 6 3 oram 

serfhoh 

rsnham 

Me 

nafar 

h-oram 

3 arq 

rawram 

Ji 

bfrdsm 

3 orm 

si'rox, ( arq 

remnsm 
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69. See 

70. Send 

71. Seven 

72. Sheep 


Ak 

amaru 

sapdru, taradu 

sebet 

immeru, su 


Ug 

dmr, hdy, ( n 

lik, slh 

sb ( 

s, Oat 


He 

rd 3 a 

sdlah 

sib ( a 

se 


Ph 

hzy 

slh 

sb ( 

s 


AA 

hzy 

slh 

sib c ah 

3 mr 


Sy 

hzd 

slab 

sab ( a 

niqya 


Ma 

ehmi 

sattar 

sob ( a 

xarofa 


Ur 

xzaja 

sadur'i 

savva 

vana 


MM 

heza 

sadder, waddi 

sofifia 

tatta, na ( ja 


Ar 

ra 3 d 

3 arsala 

sab ( a‘ 

sa, yanam 


Mo 

saf 

sifet 

seb ( a 

kebs, ne ( za, hawli 


Eg 

saf 

ba ( at 

sab ( a 

na ( ga, yanama 


Ir 

saf 

dazz 

sab c a 

yanam (coll.) 


Ge 

ra 3 ya 

la 3 aka, fannawa 

sab ( attu 

bagga ( 


Ta 

m 3 ayd ~ ra 3 ay a 

sddada, lalaxa 

sdw ( ata 

baggi c a 


Am 

ayya 

laka 

sabatt 

bag 


Ha 

ri } a 

la 3 axa ~ laxa, gdfdra 

satti 

tay 


Sa 

r 3 y 

3 sy, ysr, bit, Sky, nbl 

sb ( t 

xrf hwr, sh, d 3 n 


So 

sini, 3 eqdom 

belog, 3 ed 3 e, 3 etbeg 

hyab ( ah 

te 3 ah, lah 


Me 

seni 

xsawb 

yabayt 

Oiwet 


Ji 

smi 

eblay 

sab c at 

Oet 



73. Silver 

74. Sister 

75. Sit 

76. Six 


Ak 

kaspu 

axatu 

wasabu, 

sesset 


Ug 

ksp 

3 axatu 

ydb 

ee 


He 

kesep 

3 ahot 

yasab 

sissa 


Ph 

ksp 

3 ht 

ysb 

sst 


AA 

ksap 

3 hh 

ytb 

sittah 


Sy 

kispa 

hata 

itib 

sta 


Ma 

xesfa 

hoOa 

q ( ole 

secca 


Ur 

kispa, sirna 

xata 

tjava 

ista 


MM 

kaspa 

haOa 

yehem 

sitta 


Ar 

Jidda‘ 

} uxt 

qa c ada 

sitta' 


Mo 

fedda 

oxt ~ xet 

gles 

setta 


Eg 

fadda 

3 uxt 

3 a c ad 

sitta 


Ir 

fuSSa 

3 uxut 

gi c ad 

sitta 


Ge 

barur 

3 axt 

nabara 

saddastu 


Ta 

barri 

hafti 

tdqdmmdta 

saddusta 


Am 

barr 

ahat 

tdqammdtd 

saddast 


Ha 

md’et 

ahit 

tageb(dl)a 

siddisti 


Sa 

srf 

3 xt 

wdb 

s(d)6t 


So 

foSSa 

3 enneh, 3 e c het 

fz ( em 

hit eh 


Me 

fazzat 

yayt 

sxawaldl 

yatet 


Ji 

fiffdt 

yit 

skaf 

stat 
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77. Sky 

78. Small 

79. Son 

80. Soul 

Ak 

samu 

sexru 

maru 

napistu 

Ug 

Samuma 

syr ~ syr, dq, Qrr 

bn 

nps 

He 

sdmayim 

qatan, sa ( ir 

ben 

nepes 

Ph 

smm 

qtn 

bn 

nps 

AA 

smin 

Z ( ir, qtyn 

bar 

nps 

Sy 

smayya 

z ( ura, daqdqa 

bra 

napsa 

Ma 

smoya 

iz ( ur, 9z < ut 

ebra 

nefsa 

Ur 

smajja 

sura, basurn 

bruna 

nosa 

MM 

erqiha 

honin 

ebra 

nesma 

Ar 

sama’ 

sayir 

ibn 

nafs 

Mo 

sma 

syir 

weld 

nefs 

Eg 

sama 

suyayyar 

’ibn, walad 

nafs 

Ir 

sama 

zyayyir 

’ibin 

ruh 

Ge 

samay 

na’us, hasus 

wald 

nafs 

Ta 

samay 

na’ustdy 

waldi, waddi 

nafsi 

Am 

samay 

tannas 

laj 

nafs 

Ha 

sami 

tannayyo 

liji, waldi 

nafsi 

Sa 

smy 

syr, qtn 

bn, wld 

nfs 

So 

sama 

qeyhen 

mogsam 

( edd 

Me 

hay tarn, sama c 

qannawn 

bar 

nafs, nafaset 

Ji 

silk 

msan 

ber 

raqbet, nafset 


81. Stone 

82. Sun 

83. Take 

84. Ten 

Ak 

abnu 

samsu 

axazu, lequ 

eseret 

Ug 

dbn 

sapsu 

axS, Iqh 

( sr 

He 

’eben 

semes 

laqah 

( sard 

Ph 

} bn 

sms 

Iqh, ns’ 

( srt 

AA 

’eben 

sms 

’hd, Iqh 

( asrah 

Sy 

kipa, ’abnd 

simsa 

’ihad 

Hsra 

Ma 

xefa 

simsa 

ahaS 

( asra 

Ur 

kipa 

simsa 

dvaqa 

i'sra 

MM 

gelalta 

samsa 

lexat 

asra 

Ar 

hajar 

sams 

’axaSa 

( asara' 

Mo 

hezra 

sems 

xda 

( esra 

Eg 

hagara 

sams 

’axad 

c asara 

Ir 

hjara 

samis 

’axaS 

( asra 

Ge 

’dbn 

dahay, ’amir 

’axaza, nas’a 

( assartu 

Ta 

’amni 

sahay 

haza 

( asarta 

Am 

dangiya 

sahay 

yaza 

assar 

Ha 

un 

ir 

lahada 

assir 

Sa 

’bn, hgr 

sms 

’xS, Iqh 

c srt 

So 

’oben 

shorn ~ sdm 

ze c e 

( esereh 

Me 

sawar 

ha-yam 

leqaf 

’asaret 

Ji 

fuditn 

yum 

hoi 

‘asfret 
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85. Thousand 

86. Three 

87. Tie 

88. Tongue 

Ak 

limu 

salasat 

kasaru, rakdsu 

lisanu 

Ug 

alp 

eie 

rks, dsr 

lasanu 

He 

y elep 

slosa 

y asar, qasar 

lason 

Ph 

dp 

slst 

ktr 

Isn 

AA 

dap 

tlatah 

kpt 

lissan 

Sy 

dilpa 

data 

} isar, qtar 

lissana 

Ma 

olef 

6lo6a 

iqtar 

lissona 

Ur 

alpa 

tla 

sara 

lisana 

MM 

alfa 

klada 

rdf, tarn, gatar 

lisana 

Ar 

>alf 

dalada 1 

rabata 

lisan 

Mo 

} alef 

tlcitci 

c qed 

Isan 

Eg 

>alf 

talata 

rabat 

lisan 

Ir 

dilif 

dlada ~ tldOa 

rubat 

lisan 

Ge 


salastu. 

} asara, q w asara 

lassan 

Ta 

sah 

salasta 

} asara 

malhas 

Am 

V* 

SI 

sost 

assard, qayyadd 

malas 

Ha 

alfi, kum 

sPisti ~ sisti 

agada, qatara 

arrat 

Sa 

>If 

sl6t ~ dlOt 

y sr 

Isn 

So 

>alf 

sa ( tsh 

( esem, kztaf 

lesin 

Me 

w 

sadayt 

y asawb 

awsen 

Ji 

’of 

sodet 

< 5s5b, rat 

elsen 


89. Two 

90. Under 

91. Water (n.) 

92. Well 

Ak 

sina 

saplanu 

mu 

burn 

Ug 

6n 

tht 

my 

nabku ~ napku 

He 

snayim 

tahti 

mayim 

b’er 

Ph 

snm 

tht 

mym 

b>r 

AA 

treyn 

thot 

myn 

b y r 

Sy 

treyn 

thet 

mayya 

bird 

Ma 

iQr 

cuhc 

moya 

bira 

Ur 

tre 

xut 

mijja 

bira 

MM 

tren 

derive 

mena 

ina 

Ar 

idnani 

taht 

ma > 

bPr 

Mo 

zuz 

teht 

ma 

bir 

Eg 

> itnen 

taht 

mayya 

bir 

Ir 

( > i)9nen 

jawwa, tahat 

may 

bir 

Ge 

kaPe 

tahta 

may 

( azaqt 

Ta 

kalatd 

tahti 

may 

( ela 

Am 

hulatt 

tac 

waha 

gudgwad 

Ha 

ko y ot ~ kot 

tahay 

ml(y) 

migadu 

Sa 

kl(’)y, Bny 

tht 

mw 

b y r 

So 

tra 

nahat 

merod, rdio 

( sbhar 

Me 

adro 

anxali 

ha-mo 

bayr 

Ji 

Oroh 

Ixin 

mfh 

yar 
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93. West 

94. What 

95. Who 

96. With 

Ak 

erbu 

minu 

mannu 

itti 

Ug 

( rb 

mn 

my 

c m 

He 

ma c rab 

mall 

mi 

c im 

Ph 

m ( rb 

m 

my 

’t 

AA 

m ( rb 

mah 

man 

( im 

Sy 

ma c rba 

ma 

man 

c am 

Ma 

ma ( rba 

mo 

mon 

c emm 

Ur 

maarva 

mudij 

manij 

am 

MM 

yarb, mayrib 

mo 

man 

orke 

Ar 

yarb, mayrib 

ma 

man 

ma c a 

Mo 

yerb 

as 

skun 

m c a 

Eg 

yarb, mayrib 

’eh 

min 

ma ( a 

Ir 

yarb 

sinu 

minu 

wiyya, ma c a 

Ge 

( arab, ma ( rdb 

mi, mant 

mannu 

masla 

Ta 

ma < rab 

mantay 

man 

mas 

Am 

ma ’arab 

man 

man 

ka gara 

Ha 

irkiltabu. ( 

min 

man 

-be 

Sa 

m c rb 

mhn 

mn 

( m 

So 

yarb 

’insm 

man 

ka 

Me 

mayrdb 

h-esan 

mon 

ba-, ka- 

Ji 

muyrub, qablet 

’me 

mun 

k- 


97. Woman 

98. Wood 

99. Write 

100. Year 

Ak 

sinnistu, issu 

isu 

sataru 

sattu 

Ug 

adt 

( s 

ktb, spr 

snt 

He 

’issa 

( es 

kdtab 

sand 

Ph 

’St 

y c r 

ktb 

St 

AA 

’antcih 

( q 

ktab 

snah 

Sy 

’attata 

qaysa 

ktab 

satta 

Ma 

eccOa, sunida 

qlsa 

ixdab 

esna 

Ur 

baxta 

qesa 

ktava 

sita 

MM 

edOa 

selwa, gowaza 

kedafi 

setta 

Ar 

imra’a 1 

xasab 

kataba 

c dm, sana' 

Mo 

mra 

( ud, xseb (coll.) 

kteb 

( am 

Eg 

sitt, mara 

xasab 

katab 

sana, c am 

Ir 

mara 

xisab 

kitab 

sana, ( dm 

Ge 

ba > sit, ’anast 

( ad 

sahafa 

( am(at) 

Ta 

sdbdti 

’ancayti 

sahafa 

c amat 

Am 

set 

ancat 

safa 

amat 

Ha 

i(n)ddc 

inci 

kataba 

amat 

Sa 

’dt, mr’t 

c s 

str,shf 

xrf c wm 

So 

( aje(h) 

tarb 

ktob 

( enuh, sana 

Me 

ted 

Sarb 

katob 

sanet, hawl 

Ji 

ted 

Sarb 

ktab 

( onut, habl 
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Exercises 5, 6, 7 3, and 7 9 


Ethiopic 
Ge Ge c ez 
Te Tigre 
Ta Tigrinya 
Am Amharic 
Ha Harari 
Ch Chaha 



1. Above 

2. All 

3. Anoint 

4. Answer 

5. Arm 

Ge 

Wla 

k w dllu 

qab’a 

, awsa > a 

mazra e t 

Te 

la ( al 

kal 

qab } a 

balsa 

qalcam, ’ade 

Ta 

mi 

k w allew 

qab’e 

mdlasti 

qalsam, ward 

Am 

lay 

hullu 

qabba 

mdllasd 

kand 

Ha 

Way 

kullu-, qitte 

qdba > a 

argagaba 

kuru’ 

Ch 

nan 

annam 

qapa 

zapara 

xana 


6. Arrive 

7. Arrow 

8. Ash 

9. Ask 

10. Axe 

Ge 

basha 

bass 

hamad 

sa ’ala 

mahse 

Te 

basha 

mantig 

hamad 

rdmqa 

mdsar, fas 

Ta 

bashe 

mantag 

hamad 

tdyydqa 

masar, fas 

Am 

darrasd 

falatta 

amad 

tayyaqa 

fas, matrabiya 

Ha 

borada 

hinac, tiyya 

hamad 

( at)hebara 

kalka 

Ch 

sana 

adabdra 

amad 

(ta)sard 

wesa, genzo 


11. Back 

12. Bad 

13. Barley 

14. Be 

15. Bear (child) 

Ge 

zaban 

} akuy, hasum 

sagam 

kona, hallawa 


Te 

( esat 

kaju > 

sagam 

halla 

walda 

Ta 

’angada ( 

kafu } 

sagam 

kona, nabara 

waladd 

Am 

jarba 

kafu 

gabs 

hona 

wallada 

Ha 

had 

yagassi 

gus 

xana 

walada 

Ch 

g'isa 

base 

akar 

xard, napara 

cana 
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16. Beard 

17. Bee 

18. Belch 

19. Bell 

20. Big 

Ge 

sahm 

nahb 

g w as c a 

dawal 

( abiy 

Te 

sakdm 

nahbat 

gas ( a 

dawal 

( abi 

Ta 

cahmi 

nahbi 

g w as ( e 

dawal 

c abi 

Am 

tim 

nab 

agassa 

dawal 

tallaq 

Ha 

ddbdn 

nijat 

gizP asa 

dawwal 

gidlr 

Ch 

k w ancaf 

nab 

agasa 

dawal 

naq 


21. Bird 

22. Bite 

23. Black 

24. Blind 

25. Blood 

Ge 

‘of 

nasaka 

salim 

( awwar 

dam 

Te 

‘of 

naksa 

sallim 

( awwur 

dam 

Ta 

V 

naxasa 

sdllim 

c awwur 

dam 

Am 

wdf 

nakkasa 

taqur 

awwar 

dam 

Ha 

uf 

naxasa 

toy 

In zalela 

dam 

Ch 

df w 

nakasd 

taqur 

furt 

dam 


26. Blow 

27. Body 

28. Bone 

29. Bow 

30. Break 

Ge 

nafxa 

} akal 

( adm 

qast 

sabara 

Te 

ndfha 

} akal, garob 

( asam 

qars 

sabra 

Ta 

nafhe 

karsi 

c asmi 

qasti 

sabara 

Am 

naffa 

gala 

atant 

qast 

sabbara 

Ha 

nafaha 

qam 

at 

lawa 

waqata 

Ch 

J 

nafa 

gag 

atam 

qast 

sdpdra 


31. Breast 

32. Brother 

33. Build 

34. Bull 

35. Buy 

Ge 

tab 

>ax w 

hanasa, nadaqa 

sor, ba ( r 

zabbaya 

Te 

tab 

hu 

nadqa 

wahar, tastay 

zabe 

Ta 

tub 

haw 

sarhe 

ba ( ray 

( addagd 

Am 

tut 

wandamm 

sarra 

bare, korma 

gazza 

Ha 

tot 

ah 

cexala 

ba } ara 

waxaba 

Ch 

tu, data 

g w apaya 

arasti 

wur 

saya 


36. Calf 

37. Call 

38. Camel 

39. Capture 

40. Cave 

Ge 

) ag w alt 

bahla 

gamal 

dewawa 

nadlat, gabb 

Te 

} agal, faluy 

sarha 

gamal 

maraka 

ba ( at 

Ta 

marax 

sawwa c e 

gamal 

maraka 

bd ( atti 

Am 

tajja, gidar 

tarra 

gamal 

marraka 

wassa 

Ha 

taja 

kalaha 

gamdla 

maraxa 

gab 

Ch 

dak 

tana 

gamera 

manaxa 

ward 


41. Chair 

42. Cheek 

43. Chew 

44. Chicken 

45. Child 

Ge 

manbar 

maltaht 

heka, masara 

dorho 

wald, } ag w al 

Te 

mambar 

masdag 

macra 

derho 

} alaj 

Ta 

manbar 

gunci 

hayydxd 

darho 

wdldi, hasan 

Am 

sansalat 

gunc 

annaka 

doro 

laj 

Ha 

kursi 

gumci 

heka 

atdwaq 

waldi, wij 

Ch 

bwdrcama 

g w inca, danga 

mesaxa 

kutara 

taka 
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46. City 

47. Cloud 

48. Coagulate 

49. Come 

50. Cough 

Ge 

hagar 

gime 

rag c a 

mas’a, } at aw a 

sa c ala 

Te 

dagge 

dabna 

rag } a 

mas } a 

sa c ala 

Ta 

katama 

dammana 

rag > e 

mas } e 

sa ( ala 

Am 

katama 

dammana 

rdgga 

matta 

said 

Ha 

bandar, ge 

dana 

raga } a 

dija 

oho > bay a 

Ch 

katama 

dabara 

naka 

cdna 

danaga 


51. Cow 

52. Cry 

53. Dance (v.) 

54. Daughter 

55. Day 

Ge 

lahm 

bakaya 

zafana 

walatt 

ma c alt 

Te 

wd } at 

baka 

gola 

wdlat(t) 

ma ( ol 

Ta 

lahmi 

baxayd 

tdldhaya 

g w al 

ma ( alti 

Am 

lam 

alaqqasa 

caffard 

set laj 

qan 

Ha 

lam 

baka 

salaha 

qahat 

ayam, moy 

Ch 

dram 

bak'd 

danasa 

garad 

kara 


56. Die 

57. Dog 

58. Donkey 

59. Door 

60. Dove 

Ge 

mota 

kalb 

’adg 

xoxt, } anqas 

ragb 

Te 

mota 

kahb 

} adag 

bab 

katrn 

Ta 

mota 

kalbi 

} adgi 

ma c so 

ragbit 

Am 

mota 

wassa 

ahayya 

barr, mazgiya 

ragab 

Ha 

mota 

buci 

wacara 

bari, gabti 

hamimi 

Ch 

mota 

gayd 

amar 

wafanca 

bunyat 


61. Dream (v.) 

62. Drink 

63. Ear 

64. Earth 

65. Eat 

Ge 

halama 

satya 

} azn 

madr 

bal ( a 

Te 

halma 

sata 

} azan 

madar 

bal ( a 

Ta 

halama 

sataya 

} azni 

madri 

bal < e 

Am 

allama 

tatta 

joro 

madar, maret 

balla 

Ha 

barzaz (n.) 

saca 

uzun 

afar 

bdkPa 

Ch 

nazaza 

saca 

anzar 

afar 

bana 


66. Egg 

67. Eight 

68. Elbow 

69. Embrace 

70. Enter 

Ge 

} anqoqaho 

samantu 

k w arnd ( 

haqafa 

bd’a 

Te 

3 anqoqho 

saman 

hog 

haqfa 

ba } a 

Ta 

> mqulalih 

sommonta 

k w dma c 

haq w afd 

} atawa 

Am 

anqulal 

sammant 

karan 

aqqafa 

gabba 

Ha 

aquh 

sut 

kurumbdy 

hafaqa 

bo'a 

Ch 

anqura 

samwat 

xuma 

anq 'afa 

gapa 


71. Evening 

72. Exit 

73. Eye 

74. Face 

75. Fall 

Ge 

maset 

wad } a 

( ayn 

gass 

wadqa 

Te 

maset 

fdgrd 

c ayn 

gas 

wadqa 

Ta 

masdt 

wds’e 

( ayni 

gas 

wdddqa 

Am 

masdt 

watta 

ayn 

fit 

waddaqa 

Ha 

maset 

wata’a 

in 

fit 

wdddqa 

Ch 

masdtd 

wata 

en 

yfi 

wataqd 
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76. Fat 

77. Father 

78. Feather 

79. Feces 

80. Fill 

Ge 

sabh 

3 ab 

sag w r 

daf c , zabl 

mal 3 a 

Te 

Sabah, 

3 ab 

Zoya 

hara 3 

mdl 3 a 

Ta 

sabhi 

3 abbo 

kantit 

har 3 i 

mal 3 e 

Am 

mom, sab 

abbat 

laba 

ar 

molla 

Ha 

sabah 

aw 

kat, balli 

gdf 

mala 3 a 

Ch 

manze, suwd 

ab 

qetuf 

ara 

mdna 


81. Finger 

82. Fire 

83. Firstborn 

84. Fish 

85. Five 

Ge 

3 asba ( t 

3 asat 

bak"’r 

c asa 

xammastu 

Te 

cab ( it 

3 asat 

bdkar 

c asa 

llamas 

Ta 

3 asaba ( ti 

hawi 

bak w ri 

( asa 

hamusta 

Am 

tat 

asat 

bak w ar 

asa 

ammast 

Ha 

atabinna 

asat 

zugma 

tulam 

hammisti 

Ch 

ateba 

asat 

baxar 

asa 

amast 


86. Flea 

87. Flee 

88. Flour 

89. Fly (n.) 

90. Fly (v.) 

Ge 

cfins 

sakaya 

harld 

sansanyd 

sarara 

Te 

qas 

sdka 

haric 

cancay 

barra 

Ta 

qunci 

hadama 

harus 

sansiya 

nafara 

Am 

qunacca 

sassa 

duqet 

zamb 

barrara 

Ha 

qunac 

sdka 

fica 

zambi 

barara 

Ch 

qarac 

sak'a 

qatna 

zamb 

banara 


91. Foot 

92. Forget 

93. Four 

94. Friend 

95. Give 

Ge 

} 3gr 

ras ( a 

} arba ( attu 

( ark 

wahaba 

Te 

3 agar 

tarasse ( a 

> arba c 

fatay 

haba 

Ta 

} agri 

rassa ( e 

} arba ( ta 

fatawi 

haba 

Am 

agar 

rdssa 

aratt 

wadaj 

satta 

Ha 

igir 

rasa’a 

harat 

marih 

sdta 

Ch 

agar 

tarasa 

arbat 

abag w ada 

aba 


96. Go 

97. Goat 

98. God 

99. Gold 

100. Good 

Ge 

horn 

talit 

NgzPa-baher 

warq 

sannay, xer 

Te 

gesa 

talit 

rabbi 

warq 

sanni 

Ta 

keda 

tal 

rabbi 

wdrqi 

sabbuq 

Am 

heda 

fayyal 

agzar 

warq 

tarn, dahna 

Ha 

hara 

daw 

alia 

zaqeh 

qorram 

Ch 

ward 

feq 

agzar 

warq 

waxe 


101. Grass 

102. Grind 

103. Grindstone 

104. Guest 

105. Hair 

Ge 

sa < r 

harada, tahana 

madhe 

nagd 

sa c art, sag w r 

Te 

sa ( ar 

tahana 

rnaddat 

3 angada 

cagar 

Ta 

sa ( ari 

tahana 

madid 

gasa 

caguri 

Am 

sar 

faced 

maj 

angada 

tdgur 

Ha 

sa 3 ar 

faca 

mdjji 

nugda 

cigar 

Ch 

sar 

faca 

maja 

bazara 

dagar 
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106. Hammer 

107. Hand 

108. Hang 

109. Hare 

110. Hate 

Ge 

safelya 

* id 

saqala 

3 arnab 

saPa 

Te 

modossa 

3 ad 

saqla 

mantalle 

saPa 

Ta 

madosa 

3 id 

saqala 

mantalle 

sdPe 

Am 

madosa 

d.i 

saqqala 

tancal 

talla 

Ha 

madosa 

iji 

saqala 

harbahho 

tala 3 a 

Ch 

wadragya 

dj 

saqara 

cata 

tana 


111. Head 

112. Hear 

113. Heart 

114. Honey 

115. Horn 

Ge 

ra 3 s 

sand a 

labb 

ma ( dr, dabs 

qarn 

Te 

ra 3 as 

sam c a 

labb 

ma ( ar 

qar 

Ta 

ra 3 si 

sdm ( e 

labbi 

ma c ar 

qarni 

Am 

ms 

sdmrna 

labb 

mar 

qtind 

Ha 

urns 

sdma > a 

qalbi 

dus 

qar 

Ch 

gundr 

sdma 

x’an 

wiya 

qan 


116. Horse 

117. House 

118. How Many 

119. Hundred 

120. Hunger 

Ge 

faras 

bet 

> asfinti 

ma 3 t 

raxab 

Te 

faras 

bet 

kam 

ma y at 

rdhab 

Ta 

faras 

bet 

kanday 

mPti 

tamet, rdhab 

Am 

faras 

bet 

sant 

mato 

r(ah)ab 

Ha 

fdraz 

gar 

misti 

bdqld 

rahab 

Ch 

faraz 

bet 

maraxar 

bdqar 

gajd 


121. Hunt 

122. Hyena 

123. Inherit 

124. Iron 

125. Kick 

Ge 

na ( awa 

za’b, sa c b 

warasa 

xasln 

ragasa 

Te 

na c a 

kdray 

warsa 

hasin 

raqsa 

Ta 

hdddna 

zab’i 

warasa 

hassin, barat 

ragasa 

Am 

addand 

jab 

wdrrasd 

brat 

rdggata 

Ha 

qasqasa asa 

wardba 

warasa 

brat 

ragata 

Ch 

yabadada ward 

g w anca 

darat tasada 

brat 

ndqatd 


126. Kidney 

127. Kill 

128. King 

129. Knee 

130. Knife 

Ge 

k"’alit 

(jf&t&lci 

nagus 

bark 

matbaht 

Te 

kalkaPot 

qatla 

nagus 

barak 

malase 

Ta 

kulit 

qdtdla 

nagus 

barki 

karra 

Am 

kulalit 

gdddald 

nagus 

gulbat 

billa, karra 

Ha 

kulay 

gaddla 

ndgasi 

galib 

masah 

Ch 

anddxraca 

qydtara 

nag w s 

g w iirbat 

sanda 


131. Know 

132. Lamb 

133. Laugh 

134. Leaf 

135. Learn 

Ge 

( oqa, 3 a 3 mara 

mdhsa c 

sahaqa 

q w asl 

tamhara 

Te 

3 amara 

c ayot 

sahaqa 

qdtal 

sabta 

Ta 

mahara, faldta 

rema 

sahaqa 

q w asli 

tamahra 

Am 

awwaqa 

tabbot 

saqa 

qatal 

tamara 

Ha 

aqa 

toy waldi 

sehaqa 

qutti 

lamada 

Ch 

xara 

grangar 

daqa 

qatdr 

tamara 
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136. Leech 

137. Left 

138. Leg 

139. Leopard 

140. Lightning 

Ge 

c alaqt 

dagam 

q w a(y)s 

namr 

mabraq 

Te 

c alaq 

galab 

( agab 

hammdm 

baraq 

Ta 

c alaqti 

sagamay 

danga 

nabri 

ndg w ada 

Am 

alaqt 

gra 

agar 

nabar 

mabraq 

Ha 

eqti 

bito 

qultum 

gargora 

baraq 

Ch 

ardqat 

gara 

wa(da)r 

zag w ara 

boza 


141. Lion 

142. Lip 

143. Liver 

144. Load 

145. Locust 

Ge 

( ianbasa 

kanfar 

kabd 

sa ( ana 

’anbata 

Te 

hayat 

kdmfdr 

kabad 

’as 1 ana 

( ambatetay 

Ta 

’anbasa 

kanfar 

kabdi 

sd ( ana 

’ambata 

Am 

anbassa 

kanfar 

gubbat 

earn 

anbata 

Ha 

wanag 

laflaf 

kud 

ta’ana 

kafeor 

Ch 

zap 

kanfar 

xapt 

card 

fanta 


146. Long 

147. Lot 

148. Louse 

149. Love 

150. Lung 

Ge 

nawxvix 

c ada 

q w imal 

’afqara 

sanbu’ 

Te 

rayam 

( 3S 

qamal 

fate 

sambu’ 

Ta 

nawih 

c 3sa 

qumal 

fatawa 

sanbu’ 

Am 

rajjim 

dta 

qamal 

waddada 

samba 

Ha 

gudor 

hdta 

qumay 

wadada 

kuf 

Ch 

geffatura 

art 

qamar 

ndmadd 

sambwa 


151. Man 

152. Many 

153. Mare 

154. Meat 

155. Milk (n.) 

Ge 

c ad, bd ’si 

baziix 

bazra 

saga 

halib 

Te 

’anas 

bdzuh 

bazra 

saga 

halib 

Ta 

sab’ay 

bazuh 

bazra 

saga 

saba 

Am 

wand, saw 

bazu 

bazra 

saga 

watat 

Ha 

usu’ 

bajih 

anastifaraz 

basar 

hay 

Ch 

sab 

baza 

wanad 

basar 

eb 


156. Milk (v.) 

157. Month 

158. Moon 

159. Mosquito 

160. Mother 

Ge 

halaba 

warx 

warx 

sadot 

’amm 

Te 

halba 

warah 

warah 

sasot 

’am 

Ta 

halaba 

warhi 

warhi 

tananiya 

’anno 

Am 

alldbd 

war 

cardqa 

tanahh 

annat 

Ha 

halaba 

warhi 

wahri 

bimbe 

ay, abbay 

Ch 

andba 

band 

band 

qamcana 

adot 


161. M.-in-Law 

162. Mountain 

163. Mouth 

164. Mule 

165. Nail 

Ge 

hamat 

dabr 

V 

baql 

safr 

Te 

hamat 

dabar 

V 

baqal 

safar 

Ta 

hamat 

’amba, kuma 

} af 

baqli 

safri 

Am 

amat 

gara, tarara 

af 

baqlo 

tafar 

Ha 

hamat 

sari 

af 

baqal 

tifir 

Ch 

amat 

q w ato 

af 

buq w ra 

tafar 
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166. Name 

167. Narrow 

168. Navel 

169. Neck 

170. Needle 

Ce 

sam 

sablb 

hanbart 

kasad 

marfi } 

Te 

sam 

sdbib 

hambar 

> angdt 

} abrat 

Ta 

sam 

sdbib 

hambarti 

kasad 

mdrfa } 

Am 

sam 

tabbab 

ambart 

angat 

marfe 

Ha 

sum 

tababu, tabib 

hamburti 

angat 

marfi 

Ch 

sam 

tabab 

q w drd 

angat 

marf 


171. New 

172. Night 

173. Nine 

174. Nose 

175. Oil 

Ge 

haddls 

lelit 

tas < attu 

} anf 

qab } 

Te 

hadis 

lali 

sa ( 

> anaf 

zet 

Ta 

haddis 

layti 

ta.dattci 

} afanca, } anfi 

zdyti 

Am 

addis 

lelit 

zatahh 

afanca 

zayt 

Ha 

hajis 

layli, orti 

zahtann 

uf 

zayt 

Ch 

gaddr 

rnasard 

zatan 

afuna 

zayt 


176. One 

177. Onion 

1 78. Pass 

1 79. Person 

180. Pus 

Ge 

y ahadu 

basal 

( adawa, xalafa 

ba } si 

magi 

Te 

worot 

baslat 

halfa 

sdb 

mdgal 

Ta 

hadci 

saggurti 

halafa 

sab 

magli 

Am 

and 

sank w urt 

allafa 

saw 

mdgal 

Ha 

ahad 

sankurta 

ada 

usu y 

magi 

Ch 

at 

sank w art 

ward 

sdb 

magar 


181. Rain 

182. Rat 

183. Red 

184. Resemble 

185. Return 

Ge 

zanam 

} ansawa 

qayih 

masala 

gab y a 

Te 

zalam 

( ansay 

qayah 

masla 

’aqbala 

Ta 

zanam 

} ancowa 

qay(y)ah 

masala 

tdmalsa 

Am 

zanab 

ayt 

qdyy 

massala 

tdmallasd 

Ha 

zanab 

fu y ur 

q eh 

masala 

giragaba 

Ch 

zarab 

fur 

basa 

masara 

tazapdra 


186. Rib 

187. Right 

188. River 

189. Roast 

190. Root 

Ge 

gabo 

yaman 

falag, wahlz 

qalawa 

sarw 

Te 

satet 

man 

ma ( tan 

qala 

sar 

Ta 

g w adni 

yaman 

ruba 

qalawa 

sur 

Am 

g w adan 

qan 

wanz 

q w alla 

sar 

Ha 

mihdt at 

qanlt 

zdr 

CJCllfl 

sar 

Ch 

meya 

kana 

ba r, axa 

q w anti 

dsar 


191. Rope 

192. Rub 

193. Run 

194. Saliva 

195. Salt 

Ge 

habl 

hasaya 

rosa 

maraq 

sew 

Te 

habal 

hasa 

rosa 

marraq 

sewa 

Ta 

gamad 

hasasa 

g"ayaya 

marraq 

caw 

Am 

gamad 

assa 

rota 

maraq 

caw 

Ha 

fatlt 

hasa 

rota 

maraq 

tirassu 

Ch 

gaja 

ciscisci 

nota 

ambaq'a 

aso 
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196. Sand 

197. Say 

198. Scratch 

199. Sea 

200. See 

Ge 

xosa 

bahla 

hakaka 

bahr 

ra } ya 

Te 

hosa 

bela 

hakka 

bahar 

red a 

Ta 

hasdwa 

bald 

hakaka 

bahari 

red ay d 

Am 

asciwa 

aid 

akkaka 

bahar 

ayyd 

Ha 

seldt, sihsera 

baya 

hakaka 

bahar 

rda 

Ch 

asciwa 

bard 

akaka 

bar 

asd 


201. Seed 

202. Seize 

203. Seven 

204. Sew 

205. Shadow 

Ge 

zar\ bazr 

} axaza, naPa 

sab c attu 

safaya 

salalot 

Te 

zdra } 

sdbta 

sabid 

safa 

salal 

Ta 

zdr > i 

hazd 

saw c ata 

safaya 

salal 

Am 

zar 

yazd 

sdbatt 

sdffa 

tala 

Ha 

sdni 

lahada 

sdtti 

safa 

caya 

Ch 

zar 

tbbata 

sabat 

sefd 

tarar 


206. Sheep 

207. Short 

208. Shoulder 

209. Skin (n.) 

210. Skin (v.) 

Ge 

bagga ( 

xasir 

matkaf(t) 

md > s 

tabaha 

Te 

baggu ( 

hacir 

mankab 

qarab 

tabha 

Ta 

baggi c d 

hasir 

ma } gar 

q w drbat 

tabhe 

Am 

bag 

accar 

takdssa 

qoda 

tabba 

Ha 

tdy 

hacir 

marmar 

gdga 

tabaha 

Ch 

td 

acar 

agat 

goga 

tapa 


211. Sky 

212. Slander 

213. Slave 

214. Sleep 

215. Smoke 

Ge 

samay 

hamaya 

barya, gabr 

noma 

tis, tann 

Te 

< astar 

hama 

gabar 

sdkba 

tanan 

Ta 

samay 

hamaya 

barya 

daqqhsa 

tis, takki 

Am 

samay 

amma 

barya 

tdhha 

tis, cas 

Ha 

sdrni 

hema( } a) 

gdfa, hawaz 

iie } a 

tan 

Ch 

same 

ama 

barya, waz 

naya 

tan 


216. Snake 

217. Sneeze 

218. Son 

219. Soot 

220. Sow 

Ge 

} arwe 

( atasa 

wald 

taqar 

zar’a 

Te 

> arwe 

hattasa 

wad 

tdqaro 

zar’a 

Ta 

taman 

hantasa 

waldi, waddi 

taqar 

zar’e 

Am 

abab 

andttdsd 

laj 

taqarsa 

zdrra 

Ha 

hubab 

hattis baya 

liji, waldi 

tiqar 

Zara } a 

Ch 

card 

atretasa 

arc 

taqar 

zana 


221. Speak 

222. Spear 

223. Spider 

224. Spit 

225. Splinter 

Ge 

nagarn 

ramh, k" Jndt 

saret 

taf-’a, waraqa 

sasdr 

Te 

tahaqe 

konat 

saret 

taf’a 

sattar 

Ta 

tanagara 

k w inat 

saret 

’ antaf bald 

sancar 

Am 

naggara 

tor 

sararit 

ttiffci 

santar 

Ha 

asendna 

wdram 

assirarahti 

tufbdya 

saclr 

Ch 

odd 

cax w a 

set 

tafa 

santar 
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226. Star 

227. Steal 

228. Stick 

229. Stomach 

230. Stone 

Ge 

kokab 

saraqa 

batr 

kars, kabd 

} abn 

Te 

kokab 

sarqa 

haras 

karsat 

, aban 

Ta 

koxob 

saraqa 

batri 

karsi 

*amni 

Am 

kokab 

sarraqa 

battar 

hod 

dangiya 

Ha 

tuy 

roja 

bdrti 

karsi, anqar 

un 

Ch 

xoxab 

sanaqa 

antar 

dan 

amar 


231. Strangle 

232. Suck 

233. Sun 

234. Swallow 

235. Sweat 

Ge 

xanaqa 

tabawa 

dahay, } amir 

waxta 

haf 

Te 

hanqa 

taba 

sahay 

(wa)hata 

lahabat 

Ta 

hanaqa 

tabawa 

sahay 

wahata 

rahas 

Am 

annaqa 

tabba 

sahay 

watti 

lab, waz 

Ha 

hanaqa 

taba 

ir 

wahata 

wiizP 

Ch 

andqa 

tdpwd 

eyat, cet 

wata 

wazat 


236. Tail 

237. Taste 

238. Tear 

239. Ten 

240. Think 

Ge 

zanab 

ta ( ma 

, anba < 

( assartu 

hasaba 

Te 

zanab 

ta c ama 

> anba < 

( assar 

hasba 

Ta 

zanab 

ta i ama 

nab ( at 

( asdrta 

hasaba 

Am 

jarat 

tama 

anba 

assar 

assaba 

Ha 

qdnawa 

tama 

abi } 

assir 

hesdba 

Ch 

juwa 

tama 

amba 

asar 

asdba 


241. Thorn 

242. Thousand 

243. Three 

244. Throw 

245. Tomorrow 

Ge 

sok 

Nlf 

salastu 

ramoya 

gesam 

Te 

sokat 

ssh 

sdlds 

lakfa 

gesam 

Ta 

> 3SOX w 

sah 

sdldstd 

darbdya 

sabah 

Am 

soh 

V* 

SI 

sost 

tala 

nagd 

Ha 

usux 

alfi, kum 

si } isti 

gdha 

gls 

Ch 

sox 

x w am 

sost 

adaga 

naga 


246. Tongue 

247. Tooth 

248. Tree 

249. Twin 

250. Two 

Ge 

bssdn 

sann 

( ad, ( om 

manta 

kaPe 

Te 

nassal 

} dnjebat 

C acytit 

manta(y) 

kaPot 

Ta 

malhds 

sanni 

> om 

manta 

kalata 

Am 

mdlas 

tars 

zaf 

manta 

hulatt 

Ha 

arrat 

san 

lafu 

malta 

ko } ot 

Ch 

anabat 

san 

aca 

lamca 

x w et 


251. Under 

252. Urine 

253. Village 

254. Vomit 

255. Want 

Ge 

tahta 

sant 

hagar 

qe } a 

faqada 

Te 

tahat 

san 

zaga 

qa’a 

tdmna 

Ta 

tahti 

santi 

( addi 

tdf’e 

ddldya 

Am 

tac 

sant 

mandar 

qarrasd 

sa 

Ha 

tahay 

sdhat 

ganda 

qarasa 

xasa 

Ch 

tate 

samat 

jafwara 

anaqa 

sa 
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256. War 

257. Wash 

258. Water 

259. Week 

260. What 

Ge 

sab } a, k w inat 

xadaba, rahda 

may 

sabu ( 

mi, mant 

Te 

harab 

hasba 

may 

samin 

mi 

Ta 

k w inat, wagga’ 

hasabd 

may 

samun 

mantay 

Am 

tor 

attabd 

waha 

sammant 

man 

Ha 

harbi 

hataba 

mi 

satti 

min 

Ch 

arab 

ataba 

axa 

samt 

mar 


261. Wheat 

262. When 

263. Where 

264. Which 

265. White 

Ge 

samay 

ma > ze 

} ayte 

} ay 

sa c daw 

Te 

sanray 

ma } aze 

} attaya 

> ayi 

lasuh 

Ta 

samay 

ma } aze 

’abay 

} aydn 

sa c da, nasuh 

Am 

sonde 

mace 

yat 

yatahhaw 

nacc 

Ha 

qamcidi 

maci 

ayde 

ay 

nacih 

Ch 

sand 

mdca 

ete 

etataw 

naca, g w ad 


266. Who 

267. Widow 

268. Wind (n.) 

269. Wing 

270. Wish 

Ge 

mannu 

maballat 

nafas 

kanf 

tamannaya 

Te 

man 

mabal 

walwal 

mamfar, kanf 

tamanna 

Ta 

man 

mabnan 

nafas 

kanfi 

tamannaya 

Am 

man 

baltet 

nafas 

kanf 

tamanna 

Ha 

man 

armalla 

duf 

hardkkat 

tamanni asa 

Ch 

mwan 

wabit 

amfas 

q w ansa 

mena 


271. Woman 

272. Wood 

273. Write 

274. Year 

275. Yesterday 

Ge 

ba > sit, } anast 

( ad 

sahafa 

( am(at) 

tamalam 

Te 

} assit 

C accay 

sahfa 

( amat 

tamale 

Ta 

sabtiti 

, ancdyti 

sahafa 

( amat 

tammali 

Am 

set 

ancat 

safd 

amat 

talant 

Ha 

i(n)ddc 

inci 

hataba 

amat 

tacana, ta’ina 

Ch 

mast 

aca 

tafd 

xaram 

tanant, tarama 


Wordlist D 


Diglossia and Language Contact 
Exercise 17 


Arabic 

Ar Classical Arabic 
Mo Moroccan Arabic 
Ma Maltese 


Berber 

Se Senhayi 
AS Ayt Seghrouchen 
Gh Ghadamsi 


2. Answer 3. Ant 4. Arm 5. Arrive 


Ar 

hull 

} ajaba 

namla 1 

Sira c 

wasala 

Mo 

koll 

jaweb 

nmel 

dra ( 

wsel 

Ma 

kollos 

wiejeb 

nemla 

drieh 

wasal 

Se 

kul 

wazb 

Oafuzard 

d:ra ( 

awd 

AS 

q:ah 

wajb 

ast:uf 

ayil 

awd 

Gh 

kul:u 

s:ddmar 

takdtfet 

ayil 

awzd 


6. Ash 

7. Ask 

8. Axe 

9. Back 

10. Barley 

Ar 

ramad 

sa > ala 

fa \s, balta' 

dahr 

sa ( ir 

Mo 

rmad 

seqsa 

qadum 

dhar 

s ( ir 

Ma 

rmied 

sta } sa 

mannara 

dar 

sir 

Se 

iyd 

t:r 

aylzim 

a ( ror 

imndi 

AS 

iyd 

sal 

ayz'-im 

tiwa 

timzt: 

Gh 

eSdd 

ae0:3r 

ag'aelzim 

akorm 

temzet 


11. Be 

12. Bear (child) 

13. Beard 

14. Beat 

15. Big 

Ar 

kana 

walada 

lihya, Saqn 

daraba 

kabir 

Mo 

kan 

wled 

lehya 

dreb 

kbir 

Ma 

kien 

wildet (fem. sg.) 

lehya 

habbat 

kbir 

Se 

Hi 

aru 

Barnard 

uwO 

mq:or 

AS 

Hi 

arw 

tmart 

w:t 

amq:ran 

Gh 

Hi 

ardw 

tomeert 

aewdt 

maeq:or (v.) 
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16. Bird 

17. Bite 

18. Black 

19. Blind 

20. Blood 

Ar 

tayr, ( usfur 

c adda 

} aswad 

} a c ma 

dam 

Mo 

tir 

c edd 

khel 

c ma 

demm 

Ma 

asfur 

gidem 

iswed 

( ama 

demm 

Se 

afrux 

< ats 

abrgan 

aSryal 

d:m 

AS 

ajdid 

q r:s 

abr:an 

adryal 

idamm 

Gh 

ag'adid 

aembar 

zezdaf (v.) 

d:aryal (qual.) 

daem:am 


21. Bone 

22. Bread 

23. Breast 

24. Brother 

25. Build 

Ar 

( azm 

xubz 

sadr, Qady 

} ax 

band. 

Mo 

( dem 

xobz 

bezzula 

ax 

bna 

Ma 

adma 

hobz 

zeyza, bizzula 

hu 

bena 

Se 

iys 

ayrom 

ab:is 

asqiq 

bnu 

AS 

iys: 

ayrum 

if: 

uma 

bna 

Gh 

yaes: 

tawag'e 

admar 

aruma 

osak 


26. Bull 

27. Buy 

28. Call 

29. Camel 

30. Cheek 

Ar 

dawr 

istara 

da ( a 

jamal 

xadd 

Mo 

tur 

sra 

( eyyet 

zmel 

xedd 

Ma 

fart 

stara 

seyyah 

jemel 

hadd 

Se 

azgar 

say 

yr 

alyum 

amg:iz 

As 

afunas 

sy 

rr 

alym 

madl, anbuz 

Gh 

afunas 

3esee c 

s:lil 

alaem 

ag'aez: 


31. Chew 

32. Chicken 

33. Child 

34. Cloud 

35. Cow 

Ar 

( alaka, madaya 

dajaja 1 

walad 

sahaba’, yayma’ 


Mo 

mdey 

dzaza 

derri, tfel 

shaba, ymama 

begra 

Ma 

maad 

tijieja 

tifel 

shaba 

ba > ra 

Se 

faz: 

9ayaz.it: 

arba 

isgnu 

dafunasO 

AS 

/?• 

tyazit: 

aslmya 

isinw 

tafunast 

Gh 

aef:9Z 

tazit 

ara 

tiznewt 

tafunast 


36. Cry 

37. Dance 

38. Date 

39. Daughter 

40. Day 

Ar 

baka 

raqasa 

balah (coll.) 

bint 

yawm 

Mo 

bka 

steh 

temra 

bent 

yom 

Ma 

beka 

zifen 

tamra 

bint 

yum 

Se 

ru 

stall 

Umar 

darbad 

nhar 

AS 

ru 

st:h 

tini 

taslmyat, il:i 

as: 

Gh 

8ez,:af 

dlz 

aftena 

alaet 

asasf 


41. Die 

42. Dig 

43. Dog 

44. Donkey 

45. Door 

Ar 

mata 

hafara 

kalb 

himar 

bob 

Mo 

mat 

lifer 

kelb 

hmar 

bob 

Ma 

miet 

hafer 

kelb 

hmar 

bieb 

Se 

m:6 

hfar 

aharSan 

ayyul 

9aw:r6 

AS 

m:t 

yz 

aydi 

ayyul 

Ibab 

Gh 

am:at 

aefirak 

ede 

azed 

tafkurt 
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46. Dove 

47. Dream 

48. Dress 

49. Drink 

50. Ear 

Ar 

hamama‘ 

halima 

labisa 

sariba 

> u8un 

Mo 

hmam 

hlem 

Ibes 

sreb 

wden 

Ma 

hamiema 

holom 

libes 

sorob 

widna 

Se 

Bahmamt 

warg 

Is 

su 

amz:uy 

AS 

adbir 

irjit 

ird 

sw 

amz:uy 

Gh 

adaber 

forg' 

aels 

aesw 

esam 


51. Earth 

52. Eat 

53. Egg 

54. Eight 

55. Enter 

Ar 

} ard 

> akala 

bayda r 

damaniya 1 

daxala 

Mo 

lerd 

kla 

bida 

tmenya 

dxel 

Ma 

art 

kiel 

bayda 

tmienya 

dahal 

Se 

damazirO, agal 

ts 

dagfild 

Omnya 

gsm 

AS 

tamurt, sal 

ts 

tamhalt 

tmnya 

adf 

Gh 

tam:urt, okael 

aes\ 

tasaddlt 

tdm 

ataf 


56. Exit 

57. Eye 

58. Face 

59. Fall 

60. Fat 

Ar 

xaraja 

( ayn 

wajh 

saqata, waqa c a 

sahm, duhn 

Mo 

xrez 

c eyn 

wzeh 

tab 

shem 

Ma 

harej 

ayn 

wicc 

wa’a 

saham 

Se 

fir 

9it: 

luzah 

bdu 

6a8unt 

AS 

fir 

tit: 

udm 

uda 

tadun 

Gh 

aefid< 

awael: 

aelwaz: 

udu 

tas:amt 


61. Father 

62. Feather 

63. Feces 

64. Fill 

65. Fire 

Ar 

} ab 

risa‘ 

mwO, farO 

mala } a 

ndr 

Mo 

bba, bu 

risa 

xra 

( emmer 

c afya, nar 

Ma 

missier 

risa 

hara 

mela > 

nar 

Se 

baba 

r:isa 

ixran 

Skar, tsur 

6ims:i 

AS 

ib:a 

r:is (coll.) 

ix:an 

c m:r 

tims:i 

Gh 

died: a 

tarzalt 

iz:an 

atkur 

ofa 


66. Finger 

67. Fish 

68. Five 

69. Flour 

70. Fly (n.) 

Ar 

hisba c 

samak, nun 

xamsa f 

tahin, daqlq 

dubdba' 

Mo 

sbe c 

huta 

xemsa 

thin 

debbana 

Ma 

sabd 

huta 

hamsa 

d > ie > 

dubbiena 

Se 

adad 

aslm 

xamsa 

t. hin, ibryn 

izi 

AS 

dad 

aslm 

xmsa 

am, ibrayn 

izi 

Gh 

adak:ad 

olisma 

sam:as 

afiaern 

izi 


71. Fly (v.) 

72. Foot 

73. Forget 

74. Four 

75. Friend 

Ar 

tdra 

rijl 

nasiya 

\irba < a t 

sadiq 

Mo 

tar 

rzel 

nsa 

reb c a 

saheb, sadiq 

Ma 

tar 

sie } 

nesa 

erba 

habib 

Se 

firfr 

adar 

t:u 

arb ( a 

amd:ak w l 

AS 

afrw 

dar 

t:u 

rb ( a 

amd:ak w :l 

Gh 

eek:ad 

adar 

at:u 

aq:oz 

akawat 
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76. Frog 

77. Give 

78. Go 

79. Goat 

80. God 

Ar 

difda ( a‘ 

wahaba, 3 a ( ta 

Sahaba 

( anza t , ma ( za t 

allah 

Mo 

zrana 

c ta 

msa 

me c za 

llah 

Ma 

zrinj 

ta 

mar 

moza 

alia 

Se 

aqarqur 

k: 

agul, ad:u, k: 

Oayat 

rb:i, al:ah 

AS 

ajru, aqrqra 

us 

rah 

tyat: 

l:ah, rb:i 

Gh 

a c iBg':ur 

askf 

as, rar 

te ( at 

alia 


81. Gold 

82. Good 

83. Grass 

84. Grind 

85. Hair 

Ar 

dahab 

tayyib 

( usb, hasis 

tahana 

sa ( ra t 

Mo 

dheb 

mezyan 

rbi ( 

then 

se ( ra 

Ma 

deeb 

tayyeb 

hasis 

tahan 

Sara 

Se 

Shb 

isbah 

r:bi ( 

zd 

inzd 

AS 

ury 

awhdi 

tuja 

zd 

anzd, az:ar 

Gh 

oraey 

c azib (qual.) 

as:d[J 

aezad 

azaw 


86. Hand 

87. Hare 

88. Head 

89. Hear 

90. Heart 

Ar 

yad 

3 arnab 

ra 3 s 

sami c a 

qalb 

Mo 

idd 

qniya 

ras 

sme c 

qelb 

Ma 

id 

liebru 

ras 

sma 

3 alb 

Se 

afus 

agbun 

azjdf 

si 

ul 

AS 

Jus 

awtul 

ixf, azl:if 

si: 

ul 

Gh 

dps: 

tag'aerzizt 

eyaef 

aesl 

og'am 


91. He-Goat 

92. Help 

93. Hide 

94. Honey 

95. Horn 

Ar 

tays 

so. ( ada 

satara, 3 axfa 

( asal 

qam 

Mo 

c etrus 

1 awwen, sa ( ed 

xebbe ( 

( sel 

qem 

Ma 

bodbod 

an 

satar, heba 

asel 

3 arn 

Se 

a ( trus 

a ( wn 

fir 

6am:nt 

isk 

AS 

amyan 

c awn 

fir 

tamnt 

is: 

Gh 

ag'ur 

awas 

aekif 

tamamt 

askaw 


96. Horse 

97. House 

98. Hunger 

99. Iron 

100. Kid 

Ar 

hisan 

bayt 

ju ( 

hadid 

jady 

Mo 

c ewd 

dar 

ZU ( 

hdid 

zdi 

Ma 

ziemel 

dar 

juh 

hadid 

gidi 

Se 

agmar 

ax:iam 

j:o< 

IhSiS 

iyyd 

AS 

yis 

taxant, tad:art 

laz 

uz:al, Ihdid 

iyid 

Gh 

ag'mar 

daz 

laz 

waz:al 

a c id 


101. Kidney 

102. Kill 

103. King 

104. Knee 

105. Knife 

Ar 

kulya 1 

qatala 

malik 


sikkin 

Mo 

kelwa 

qtel 

malik 

rokba 

mus 

Ma 

kilwa 

3 atel 

sultan, re 

rkobba 

sikkina 

Se 

9igz:alt 

ny 

azziS 

ajud 

uz:al 

AS 

tiyzlt 

ny 

azl:id 

pd 

aznwi 

Gh 

tag'aez,:ult 

aen: 

asaehid 

dpd 
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106. Know 

107. Lamb 

108. Laugh 

109. Left 

110. Leg 

Ar 

1 arifa 

xaruf hamal 

dahika 

simdl, yasar 

sdq, rijl 

Mo 

<ref 

xruf 

dhek 

iser 

rzel 

Ma 

araf 

haruf 

dahak 

sellug 

rijel 

Se 

s(:)n 

izim:ar 

dsa 

azlmad 

adar 

AS 

isin 

a c l:us 

ts 

azlmad 

dar, ily 

Gh 

aes:an 

aelxaruf 

aeds 

azalmad 

adar 


111. Lie 

112. Lion 

113. Lip 

114. Live 

115. Liver 

Ar 

kaSiba 

’asad, sab ( 

sifa’ 

hayiya, c asa 

kabid 

Mo 

kdeb 

sbe c 

sarib 

/ — V 

l as 

kebda 

Ma 

gideb 

lyun 

soffa 

hay 

fwied 

Se 

sharks 

izm 

asndur 

d:r 

Basa 

AS 

s:hil:l 

izm 

ahnfif 

d:r 

t:sa 

Gh 

sniwat 

afior 

adalis 

aed:ar 

tosa 


116. Long 

11 7. Love 

118. Lung 

119. Make 

120. Male 

Ar 

tawil 

} ahabb 

ri > a t 

c amila, fa c ala 

Sakar 

Mo 

twil 

habb 

riya 

c mel 

dker 

Ma 

twil 

habb 

pulmun 

amel 

rajel 

Se 

twil 

ara 

Burin (pi.) 

8(0 

awBm 

AS 

azirar 

( sq 

turin (pi.) 

ij 

awtm 

Gh 

zag'rat (v.) 

dfir 

torn 

aeg' 

otam 


121. Man 

122. Many 

123. Mare 

124. Meat 

125. Milk (n.) 

Ar 

rajul 

kaOir 

faras, hujra 1 

lahm 

laban, halib 

Mo 

razel 

bezzaf 

c ewda 

them 

hlib 

Ma 

rajel 

bosta 

debba 

laham 

halib 

Se 

aryaz 

bz:af 

BagmarB 

agsum 

BazigB 

AS 

aryaz 

ktir, bz:af 

tajmart 

aysum 

ayi 

Gh 

wiig'dd 

hal 

tag mart 

aksam 

yaef:, aelhalib 


126. Milk (v.) 

127. Month 

128. Morning 

129. Mother 

130. Mouth 

Ar 

Bn 

sahr 


} umm 

fam 

Mo 

hleb 

sher 

BBF 

} omm 

fomm 

Ma 

haleb 

saar 

odu 

omm 

fomm 

Se 

z:g 

s:har, ayur 

sbah 

im:a 

imi 

AS 

z:y 

shr 

s:bah 

im:a 

imi, aq:mu 

Gh 

3ez:ag' 

dyaer 

as:ala 

ma 

ame 


131. Nail 

132. Name 

133. Navel 

134. Neck 

135. Nine 

Ar 

zifr 

ism 

surra 1 

c unq, raqaba 1 

tis ( a‘ 

Mo 

dfer 

sem 

sorra 

( enq 

tes ( ud 

Ma 

difer 

isem 

zokra 

on } 

disa 

Se 

askrud 

ism 

Bimitt 

l ( onq 

ts ( ud 

AS 

bas:r 

ism 

tmit: 

iri 

ts ( a, ts c ud 

Gh 

askar 

ism 

tamet 

takoramt 

taso 
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137. Oil 138. One 139. Onion 140. Pass 


Ar 

> cinf 

zayt 

> ahad 

basala' 

marra 

Mo 

nif, menxar 

zit 

wahed 

besla 

daz 

Ma 

mnieher 

zeyt 

wiehed 

basla 

adda 

Se 

dinzarO 

z:i6 

iwn 

dibsld 

k: 

AS 

tinzar 

z:it 

idj 

Ibsl (coll.) 

k: 

Gh 

tanzart 

ude 

yon 

aflelo 

cExtam 


141. Person 

142. Rain 

143. Ram 

144. Rat 

145. Red 

Ar 

} insan 

matar 

kabs 

fa V, jurS 

} ahmar 

Mo 

> insan, siyed 

sta 

kebs 

tobba, far 

hmer 

Ma 

bniedem 

sita 

muntun, kibs 

far 

ahmar 

Se 

bnaSm 

anzar 

igr:i 

dayrdayd 

azug w :ay 

AS 

bnadm 

anzar 

udad 

ayrda 

azg w :ay 

Gh 

awadam 

anazar 

azomaer 

ofag ':an 

azag:ay 


146. Return 

147. Ride 

148. Right 

149. River 

150. Road 

Ar 

raja c a, Baba 

rakiba 

yamin 

nahr 

tariq 

Mo 

rze ( 

rkeb 

imin 

wad 

triq 

Ma 

rejd 

rikeb 

lemin 

smara 

tri > 

Se 

ayul 

ani 

afusi 

iyzar 

izrf 

AS 

c id 

ny 

lymn: 

iyzr 

abrid 

Gh 

aekri 

aeni 

anfus 

efker 

abrid, a ( lad 


151. Root 

152. Rope 

153. Run 

154. Salt 

155. Say 

Ar 

} asl, c irq, sirs 

habl 

jard, rakada 

rnilh 

qala 

Mo 

zder 

twal, libel 

zra 

mleh ~ melh 

gal 

Ma 

er > 

habel 

jera 

melh 

*al 

Se 

azwar 

asyun, izigr 

az:l 

disnt 

ini 

AS 

azur 

asyun, izisr 

az:l 

tisnt 

ini 

Gh 

azur 

tazara 

zez:al 

tesant 

aen 


156. Sea 

157. See 

158. Send 

159. Seven 

160. Shadow 

Ar 

bahr 

ra > a 

> arsala 

sab ( a 

zill 

Mo 

bhar 

saf 

sifet 

seb ( a 

dell 

Ma 

bahar 

ra 

baat 

seba 

dell 

Se 

Ibhr 

zar 

gawz 

sb c a 

Bill 

AS 

Ibhr 

zr 

azn 

sb c a 

tili 

Gh 

&lbahar 

zelram 

azm 

sd 

tele 


161. Shoulder 

162. Sheep 

163. Silver 

164. Sing 

165. Sister 

Ar 

katif minkab 

sd, yanam 

Jidda 1 

yanna 

} uxt 

Mo 

ktef 

ne ( za, hawli 

fedda 

yenna 

oxt ~ xet 

Ma 

spalla 

ndja 

Jidda 

anna, kanta 

oht 

Se 

Bayarut 

9igr:it 

n:uqra 

yn:a 

Bosqiqd 

AS 

ayir 

Iksb, lisb 

n:qrt 

ns:d 

ultma 

Gh 

tayurat 

tafkile 

adfit:ast 

yan.u 

ahetma 
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166. Sit 

167. Six 

168. Sky 

169. Sleep (v.) 

170. Small 

Ar 

qa < ada 

sitta 1 

sama } 

wasina, nama 

sayir 

Mo 

gles 

setta 

sma 

n ( es 

syir 

Ma 

3 aad 

sitta 

sema 

m 3 ad 

zir 

Se 

qim 

st:a 

ign:a 

t:as 

imzi 

AS 

q:im 

st:a 

ajn:a 

jn 

amztyan 

Gh 

qem 

suz 

azanta 

nad:am 

amtit (qual.) 


171. Smell 

172. Smoke 

173. Snake 

174. Soul 

175. Speak 

Ar 

samrna 

duxan 

hayya’ 

nafs 

takallama 

Mo 

semm 

doxxan 

hens 

nefs, ruh 

tkellem 

Ma 

xamm 

duhhan 

Ufa 

ruli 

tkellem 

Se 

fuh 

d:ux:an 

ifiyar, dalfsa 

r:oh, iman, n:fs 

siwl 

AS 

sd:u 

d:x:an 

ifiyr, alfsa 

r:uh, n:fs 

s:iwl 

Gh 

aek: 

o/hi 

tolifsa 

iman 

smag':i 


176. Spider 

177. Spit 

178. Star 

179. Steal 

180. Stick 

Ar 

c ankabut 

tafala, basaqa 

kawkab, najrn 

saraqa 

< asa 

Mo 

rtila 

bzeq, dfel 

nezma 

sreq 

( sa 

Ma 

brimba 

beza 3 

kewkba, stilla 

sera 3 

asluj 

Se 

sa H8 lbn:ay 

stuff, susf 

iOri 

agr 

akstud 

AS 

awll:i 

stufs 

itri 

asr 

ayztal, tayriyt 

Gh 

ssedtaenkaya 

sufas 

iri 

okar 

taboret 


181. Stomach 

182. Stone 

183. Summer 

184. Sun 

185. Swallow 

Ar 

mi c da t , kirs 

hajar 

?ayf 

sams 

bala c a 

Mo 

kers 

hezra 

sif 

sems 

ble f 

Ma 

za 33 

hajra 

sayf 

sems 

bald 

Se 

Oa ( d:isO 

azru 

anbdu 

OafugO 

syli 

AS 

lm c da, tadist 

az.ru 

anbdu 

tafuyt 

srd, lb c 

Gh 

tadist 

erag' 

anzepdu 

tofat 

aehnaz 


186. Sweat 

187. Tail 

188. Take 

189. Tear 

190. Ten 

Ar 

( araq 

Sanab 

3 axada 

dam ( a t 

( asara ! 

Mo 

( req 

suwwal 

xda 

dem ( a 

< esra 

Ma 

ara 3 

denb 

lia 

demd 

asra 

Se 

Qidi 

azafal, aswal 

Vf 

amt:a(w) 

{ asra 

AS 

tidi 

ajlal 

asy 

imt:awn (pi.) 

( sra 

Gh 

tidi 

tabahsus: 

d[iae ( 

amat.a 

maraw 


191. Thigh 

192. Thorn 

193. Three 

194. Throw 

195. Tie 

Ar 

wark, faxS 

sawk, hasak 

Oaldda! 

rama 

rabata 

Mo 

ficed 

suka 

tlata 

rma 

( qed 

Ma 

wirk, kossa 

sewka 

tlieta 

tern 

robot 

Se 

dayma 

asn:an 

dlada 

siyb 

q:n, grf 

AS 

tams:at: 

asn:an 

tlata 

jr 

q:n, srf 

Gh 

tayma 

tadra 

kaned 

aeg'ar 

aekrad 
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196. Tomorrow 197. Tongue 198. Tooth 199. Tree 200. Two 


Ar 

Mo 

Ma 

Se 

AS 

Gh 

yad an 

yedda 

ada 

azk:a 

dutsa 

azak:a 

lisan 

Isan 

ilsien 

ils 

ils 

ehs 

sinn 

senna 

sinna 

BiymsB 

tiymst 

asen 

sajara! 

sezra 

sijra 

s:zra 

s:jrt 

tasmdikt 

iOnani 

zuz 

tneyn 

zuz 

snat 

san 


201. Uncle (mat.) 202. Uncle (pat.) 

203. Urine 

204. Village 

205. Want 

Ar 

xal 

( amm 

bawl 

qarya 

y arada 

Mo 

xal 

( emm 

bul 

qerya, duwwar 

bya 

Ma 

barba 

tsiyu 

bewl, urina 

rahal 

ried 

Se 

xali 

( am:i 

ibs:isn 

d:sar 

ura 

AS 

xali 

( m:i 

ibs:isn 

arm, Ifilaj 

bya, stha 

Gh 

xali 

< am:i 

alwag'aen 

amaezdae ( 

aftr 


206. War 

207. Wash 

208. Water (n.) 

209. Well 

210. What 

Ar 

harb 

yasala 

ma > 

bi’r 

ma 

Mo 

herb 

sebben, ysel 

ma 

bir 

as 

Ma 

gwerra 

hasel 

ilma 

bir 

Si 

Se 

s:ar:, Ibarud 

sird 

aman 

anu 

ay 

AS 

Ihrb, Ibarud 

s:ird 

aman 

anu 

ma(y), mi 

Gh 

selfitnxt 

sirad 

aman 

anu 

me 


211. Wheat 

212. Where 

213. White 

214. Who 

215. Wind (n.) 

Ar 

qamh, hinta' 

> ayna 

’abyad 

man 

rih 

Mo 

gemh 

fayn 

byed 

skun 

rih 

Ma 

> amh 

feyn 

abyad 

min 

rih 

Se 

irSn 

ani 

amy.ul 

skun 

asm: id 

AS 

imndi 

mani 

amkal 

mi, may 

adu 

Gh 

ayaerd 

din 

mtel (qual.) 

an:o 

ado 


216. Wing 

21 7. Woman 

218. Wood 

219. Write 

220. Year 

Ar 

kanaf, janah 

imra > a t 

xasab 

kataba 

( am, sana { 

Mo 

zenh 

mra 

( ud, xseb 

kteb 

( am 

Ma 

jewnah 

mara 

inyam, uda 

kiteb 

sena 

Se 

afar 

Barnyard 

aks:ud 

ari 

l ( am 

AS 

afr 

tamt:ut: 

asyar, ays:ud 

ari 

( am, asg w :as 

Gh 

afraw 

talta 

asyer 

draft 

azaeg:as 
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Exercise 18 


The classical languages are shown in ordinary type, the modern languages in modem type. 
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arc gos 
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ueui epe M S&qeJ \ j iujujbz eAede^ 
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ueuunS jeunS—-J \ > jeSze jezSe 
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lissana 
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leiue/e ier/eue- -~-J \ I ) je jue 
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atawaq 
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177 
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hubab 
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tirassu 
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oxa addiya 
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xayip 
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\ hataba j V gana 

ataba attaba ( \ >—adaga warawwara 
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wata watta 
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sosf sost 
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ueiu jeui 






maci 
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mwan 




Wordlist F 


Berber and Semitic 
Exercise 21 


Berber 



Semitic 



JN 

Jebel Nefusa 

AS Ayt Seghrouchen 

Ak Akkadian 

Ar 

Classical Arabic 

Gh 

Ghadamsi 

Ka Kabyle 


Ug Ugaritic 

Ge 

Ge c ez 

Wa Wargla 

Sh Shilha 


Sy Syriac 

Ji 

Jibbali 


1. All 

2. Answer 

3. Arm 

4. Arrive 

5. Ask 

6. Axe 

JN 

kul: 

zawb 

ayd: 

awt 

nsd 

taglzimt 

Gh 

kul:u 

s:odmor 

ayil 

awod 

aed:or 

ag'aelzim 

Wa 

kul: 

wazb 

ayil 

awd 

t:r 

s:aqur 

AS 

q:ah 

wajb 

ayil 

awd 

sal 

ayz:im 

Ka 

Kul 

wajb 

iyil 

awd 

T:r 

aglzim 

Sh 

kul:u 

wazb 

iyil 

awd 

s.qsa 

aglzim 

Ak 

kalu 

turru, apalu 

idu, axu 

kasadu 

salu 

pdstu 

Ug 

kl 

( ny 

Sr ( 

gly, myy 

sal 

pS 

Sy 

kull 

( na 

dra ( d 

mta 

s > il 

ndrga, pusta 

Ar 

kull 

> ajdba 

Sira ( 

wasala 

sa } ala 

fa } s, balta 1 

Ge 

k w illu 

} awsPa 

mazra ( t 

basha 

sa } ala 

mahse 

Ji 

kol 

sogeb 

S£ra < 

esol 

sxober 

fas 


7. Back 

8. Barley 

9. Be 

10. Bear (child) 

11. Beard 12. Beat 

JN 

akrum 

tamzin 

l:a 

aru 

tumert 

awet 

Gh 

akorm 

tomzen 

ili 

arow 

tomazrt 

eewot 

Wa 

tikrmin 

timzin 

ili 

aru 

tmart 

wt 

AS 

tiwa 

timzin 

ili 

arw 

tmart 

w:t 

Ka 

azagur 

timzin 

ili 

arw 

tamart 

wt 

Sh 

akrum 

tumzin 

ili 

aru 

tamart 

ut 

Al< 

seru 

se > u 

ewu 

waladu 

ziqnu 

maxasu 

Ug 

z,r 

s ( r 

kn 

yld 

dqn 

him 

Sy 

hassa 

s c arta 

hwa 

Hid 

daqnd 

mild 

Ar 

dahr 

sa c ir 

kana 

walada 

lihya f , Saqn daraba 

Ge 

zabdn 

sagam 

kona, hallawa 

walada 

sihm 

zabata 

Ji 

so 

si ( ir 

kun 

biri 

lohyit 

golod 
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13.Big 

14. Bird 

15. Bite 

16. Blood 

1 7. Bone 

18.Bread 

JN 

amoqran 

fir 

drm 

idm.n 

iyas: 

ayrum 

Gh 

masq:or (v.) 

ag'adid 

rembsr 

daem:aen 

yaes: 

tawag'e 

Wa 

amq:mn 

azdid 

d:d 

idam:n 

iys 

ayrum 

AS 

amq:ran 

ajdid 

qr:s 

idam:n 

iys: 

ayrum 

Ka 

amq w ran 

afrux 

g w rs 

idam:n 

iys 

ayrum 

Sh 

anmyur 

agdid 

b:i 

idam:n 

iys 

ayrum 

Ak 

rabu 

issUru 

nasaku 

damn 

esemtu 

kurummatu 

Ug 

gdl, rabbu 

c ussuru, ( p 

ndk 

dm 

( zm 

Ihm 

Sy 

rab 

sipprd 

nkat 

dma 

garma 

lahma 

Ar 

kabir 

tayr, ( usfur 

( adda 

dam 

c azm 

xubz 

Ge 

( abiy 

( df 

nasaka 

dam 

( adm 

xibist 

Ji 

> eb 

( ssfer5t 

za ( dr 

5ohr 

bzez 

xabzet 


19. Breast 

20. Brother 

21. Build 

22. Bull 

23.Buy 

24. Camel 

JN 

bib: is 

rum:u 

bna 

funas 

esay 

alyom 

Gh 

admar 

aruma 

osak 

afunas 

aesae‘ 

dlaem 

Wa 

if: 

m: w a 

sk 

afunas 

sy 

aim 

AS 

if: 

uma 

bna 

afunas 

sy 

alym 

Ka 

if: 

gma 

bnu 

afunas 

ay 

aly w m 

Sh 

tab:ust 

g w ma 

bnu 

afunas 

sy 

aram 

Ak 

tulu 

axu 

banu 

suru, lu 

samu 

udru 

Ug 

6d 

ax 

bny 

Or 

qny 

udr 

Sy 

tda 

} aha 

bna 

tawrd 

zban 

gamla 

Ar 

sadr, 9ady 

} ax 

band 

dawr 

istara 

jamal 

Ge 

tib 

’ixxv 

hanasa 

bi ( r, sor 

zabaya 

gamal 

Ji 

dads’ 

} aya 

ebni 

yazab 

satem 

gul 


25. Cheek 

26. Child 

27. Come 

28. Cow 

29. Cry 

30. Dance 

JN 

yel:i 

busil 

ased 

tfunast 

( ayyet 

erqds 

Gh 

ag'aez: 

ara 

as 

tafunast 

aez:af 

diz 

Wa 

tmag:azt 

ara 

as 

tlbgra 

ru 

drz, rks 

AS 

madl, anbuz. 

aslmya 

rahd: 

tafunast 

ru 

st:h 

Ka 

amayg 

aqsis 

as 

tafunast 

ru 

sdh 

Sh 

amadl 

ar:aw 

askd 

tafunast 

dl: 

siy:s 

Ak 

letu 

maru, lidu 

kasadu 

arxu, litu 

baka 

saru, raqbdu 

Ug 

Ih 

yld ~ wld 

atw, ba 

arx, ypt 

bky 

xl, rqd 

Sy 

pcikka 

talya, yalda 

} ita, mta 

tawrtd 

bka 

rqad 

Ar 

xadd 

walad 

jd } a, i atdi 

baqara‘ 

baka 

raqasa 

Ge 

maltaht 

wald, } igwdl 

mas > a, } atawa 

lahm 

bakaya 

zafana 

Ji 

xad 

dmberi 

zaham 

le } 

beke 

erqad 
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31. Daughter 

32. Day 

33. Die 

34. Do 

35. Dog 

36. Donkey 

JN 

yel:i 

as: 

em:et 

eg 

yudi 

aziat 

Gh 

alaet 

asaef 

sm:3t 

teg' 

ede 

azed 

Wa 

il:i 

kl, as: 

m:t 

g 

aydi 

ay:ul 

AS 

il:i 

as: 

m:t 

ij 

aydi 

ayyul 

Ka 

yl:i 

as: 

m:t 

g 

aydi 

ayyul 

Sh 

il:i 

as: 

m:t 

g 

aydi 

ayyul 

Ak 

martu 

umu 

matu 

epesu 

kalbu 

imeru 

Ug 

bt 

ym 

mt 

( sy 

klb 

hmr 

Sy 

barta 

yawma 

mit 

c bad 

kalba 

hmara 

Ar 

bint 

yawm 

mata 

( amila 

kalb 

himar 

Ge 

walatt 

ma c alt 

mota 

gabra 

kalb 

>adg 

Ji 

brit 

yum 

xarSg 

( ol 

kob 

qerah 


37. Door 

38. Dove 

39. Dream 

40. Dress 

41. Drink 

42.Ear 

JN 

elbab 

dbir 

etxartel 

erwot 

ESU 

tmej:it 

Gh 

tafirurt 

adaber 

forg' 

azls 

assw 

esam 

Wa 

tawurt 

atbir 

tint (n.) 

ksa, ird 

sw 

tamz:it 

AS 

Ibab 

adbir 

irjit 

ird 

sw 

amz:uy 

Ka 

tab:urt 

itbir 

arGu 

Is 

sw 

amz:uy 

Sh 

tiflut 

atbir 

warga 

Is 

SU 

amz:uy 

Ak 

daltu, babu 

summatu 

suttu (n.) 

labasu 

satu. 

uznu 

Ug 

pth, dlt 

ynt 

him 

lbs 

Sty 

udn 

Sy 

tar ( a 

yawna 

hlam 

Ibis 

> isti 

) idna 

Ar 

bab 

hamama 1 

halima 

labisa 

Sariba 

} u5un 

Ge 

xoxt, ’anqas 

rigb 

halama 

labsa 

satya 

} izn 

Ji 

y ob 

hot, ( esyet 

helm 

los 

susi 

'iScn 


43. Earth 

44. Eat 

45. Eight 

46. Enter 

47. Exit 

48.Eye 

JN 

tamurt 

ec: 

tmanya 

ekem 

ef:ay 

tit 

Gh 

tam.urt 

aes: 

tam 

ataf 

3ef:9< 

awael: 

Wa 

tamurt 

s: 

tarn, tmnya 

atf 

fir 

tit: 

AS 

tamurt 

ts 

tmnya 

adf 

fir 

tit: 

Ka 

tamurt 

c: 

tmanya 

kgm 

fir 

tit 

Sh 

akal 

s: 

tam 

ksm 

fir 

tit: 

Ak 

ersetu 

akalu, ta > u 

samanat 

erebu 

wasu 

inu 

Ug 

} arsu 

akl, spa 

Omn 

ba, ( rb 

ysd 

( n 

Sy 

> ar < a 

} ikal 

tmanya 

c al 

npaq 

c ayna 

Ar 

} ard 

} aka la 

Oamaniya? 

daxala 

xaraja 

( ayn 

Ge 

midr 

bal ( a 

samanitu 

bd’a 

wad’a 

c ayn 

Ji 

’erf. 

te 

ffindt 

egah 

sxamt 

< lhn 
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49.Face 

50. Fall 

51. Fat (n.) 

52. Father 

53.Fill 

54. Finger 

JN 

udem 

uta 

tadunt 

baba 

ec:ur 

tuk:ad 

Gh 

adwaz: 

udu 

tas:omt 

daed:a 

otkiir 

adok:od 

Wa 

udm 

uda 

tadunt 

bada, dad: a 

s:ar 

dad 

AS 

udm 

uda 

tadunt 

ib:a 

( m:r 

dad 

Ka 

udm 

yli 

tas:mt 

baba 

c:ar 

adad 

Sh 

udm 

dr 

tadunt 

baba 

ktur 

adad 

Ak 

pdnii 

maqatu 

samnu 

abu 

malu 

ubanu 

Ug 

pnm 

npl, ql 

smt 

ab, ’adanu 

mla 

usb ( 

Sy 

’appe 

npal 

tarba 

} abd 

mid 

sib ( ta 

Ar 

wajh 

waqci ( a 

sahm, duhn 

’ab 

mala’a 

’usba c 

Ge 

gass 

wadqa 

sibh 

’ab 

mal’a 

’asbd ( t 

Ji 

fens, egh 

ga ( ar, he 

mash, sabh 

’iy 

mizi 

’isba ( 


55. Fire 

56. Fish 

57. Five 

58. Flour 

59. Fly (v.) 

60. Foot 

JN 

tfawt 

tahotit 

xamsa 

aren 

tar, far 

tar 

Gh 

ofa 

olisma 

sonvos 

afiaern 

aek:od 

adar 

Wa 

timsi 

Ihut 

sm:s, xmsa 

arn 

afr 

dar 

AS 

tims:i 

aslm 

xmsa 

arn 

afrw 

dar 

Ka 

tints: 

aslm 

xmsa 

awrn 

Mr 

adar 

Sh 

Pafit, takat 

aslm 

sm:us 

ag: w rn 

frfr 

adar 

Ak 

isatu 

nunu 

xamsat 

qemu 

naprusu, sa’u 

sepu 

Ug 

’isitu, nr 

dg 

xms 

qmh 

da 

riglu, p ( n 

Sy 

nura 

nuna 

hammsa 

qamha 

prah 

rigid 

Ar 

nar 

samak, nun 

xamsa 1 

tahin, daqiq 

tara 

rijl 

Ge 

’isat 

( asa 

xammistu 

harid 

sarara 

’igr 

Ji 

sot 

hut, sod 

xds 

tqiq 

ferr 

fa ( m, ssf 


61.Four 

62. Friend 

63. Give 

64. Go 

65. Goat 

66. God 

JN 

arb ( a 

ahbib 

efk 

ugur 

tyat 

rab.i 

Gh 

aq:oz 

akawat 

aekf 

as, rar 

te ( at 

aba 

Wa 

rb c a 

amd:ukl 

us 

rah, igur 

tixsi 

rb:i 

AS 

rb ( a 

amd:ak w :l 

us 

rah 

tyat: 

bah, rb:i 

Ka 

rb ( a 

amd:ak w :l 

fK 

d:u, ruh 

tayat 

rb:i 

Sh 

k:uz 

amd:ak w :l 

fk 

d:u 

tayat: 

abah 

Ak 

erbet 

ibru, ru > u 

nadanu 

aldku 

enzu 

ilu 

Ug 

drb ( 

r ( 

ytn 

hlk 

c z 

’ilu 

Sy 

’arb ( a 

rahma, habra 

yab 

’izal 

( izza, gadya 

’alaha 

Ar 

’arba ( a‘ 

sadiq 

wahaba, , a ( ta 

Sahaba 

< anza t 

alldh 

Ge 

’arbd < ittu 

( ark 

wahaba 

hora 

talit 

igzi ’a-biher 

Ji 

erba c ot 

( dsor, sudq 

ezum 

ayad 

’oz 

’oz, ’alldh 
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67. Good 

68. Grass 

69. Grind 

70. Hair 

71. Hand 

72. Hare 

JN 

aza c im 

tiga 

ezd 

zaw (coll.) 

ufes 

tirzazt 

Gh 

( azib (qual.) 

as:p 

eezsd 

azaw 

bps: 

tag'aerzizt 

Wa 

awhdi 

tuga 

zd 

zaw (coll.) 

ps 

agrziz. 

AS 

awhdi 

tuja 


anzd, az:ar 

ps 

awtul 

Ka 

Ihu (v.) 

Ihsis 

zd 

anzad 

afus 

awtul 

Sh 

c adl (v.) 

tug w a 

zd 

az:ar 

afus 

awtil 

Ak 

tabu, damqu 

disu 

samcidu, tenu 

pertu, sartu 

qatu 

arnabu 

Ug 

tabu, n ( m 

imt 

thn 

( q, s ( rt 

yd 

anhb 

Sy 

tab 

c isba 

thin 

sa c ra, minnta 

ida 

> arnba 

Ar 

tayyib 

( usb, basis 

tahana 

sa < ra t 

yad 

} arnab 

Ge 

sanniy, xer 

sa c r 

tahana 

si c irt, sagwr 

>id 

} arnab 

Ji 

xar, srhfm 

rayod, sa ( sr 

tahan 

sfet 

ed 

} erm 


73. Head 

74. Hear 

75. Heart 

76. Honey 

77. Horn 

78. Horse 

JN 

mf 

esel 

ul 

tamemt 

as:aw 

agmar 

Gh 

eyaef 

assl 

og 'am 

tamamt 

askaw 

ag'mar 

Wa 

iyf 

si: 

ul 

t am: imt 

as:aw 

Ihsan 

AS 

ixf, azl:if 

si: 

ul 

tamnt 

is: 

yis 

Ka 

aqr:u 

si 

ul 

tamnt 

is: 

a ( awdiw 

Sh 

agayu 

si: 

ul 

tam:mt 

isk 

agmar, ay:is 

Ak 

resu 

semu 

libbu 

dispu 

qamu 

sisu 

Ug 

ris 

sm ( 

lb 

nbt 

qrn 

ssw 

Sy 

visa 

sma c 

libba 

dibsa 

qama 

susya 

Ar 

ra > s 

sami c a 

qalb 

( asal 

qarn 

hisan 

Ge 

ri y s 

sam c a 

libb 

ma ( ar, dibs 

qarn 

faras 

Ji 

res 

V” ~ f 

SI c 

ub, qslb 

debs 

qun 

hdsun 


79. House 

80. Hunger 

81. Iron 

82. Kid 

83. Kidney 

84. Kill 

JN 

tadrart 

laz 

z:el 

yid 

tezizilt 

enay 

Gh 

daz, ax:yam 

laz 

W9z:al 

a ( id 

tag'aevult 

aen: 

Wa 

tad:art 

l:az 

Ihdid, uz:al 

iyid 

taz:lt 

ny 

AS 

tadrart 

laz 

uz:al, Ihdid 

iyid 

tiyzlt 

ny 

Ka 

ax:am 

laz 

uz:al 

iyid 

tigzdt 

ny 

Sh 

tigmri 

laz 

uz:al 

iyid 

tigzrlt 

ny 

Ak 

bltu 

burn, bubutu 

parzillu 

uniqu, lalu. 

kalitu 

daku, neru 

Ug 

bt, dr 

rybn 

br8l 

gdy, llu 

klyt 

mxs, hrg 

Sy 

bayta 

kapna 

parzla 

gadya 

kulita 

qtal 

Ar 

bayt 

ju ( 

hadid 

jady 

kulya f 

qatala 

Ge 

bet 

raxab 

xasin 

mdhsi c 

kwilit 

qatala 

Ji 

hot 

tof 

hadid 

madker 

ku£et 

letsy 
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85. King 

86. Knife 

87. Know 

88. Lamb 

89.Laugh 

90. Left 

JN 

elmelk 

elmusi 

es:en 

zumsr 

eds 

el.isar 

Gh 

asael:id 

tafias s: 

ass: an 

aelxaruf 

aeds 

azalmad 

Wa 

azbid 

Imusi 

s:n 

a ( l:us 

ds 

azlmad 

AS 

ajbid 

ajnwi 

isin 

a c l:us 

ts 

azlmad 

Ka 

agldd 

aznwi, Imus 

is: in 

izimr 

ds 

azlmad 

Sh 

agl:id 

aznwi 

s:n 

alq:ay 

ds:a 

azlmad 

Ak 

sarru 

nagldbu 

edua 

kalumu 

siaxu 

sumelu 

Ug 

malku 

hrb, y c r 

yd c 

imr, kr 

shq, gmz 

smal 

sy 

malka 

sakkind 

ida ( 

} imra, parr a 

ghak 

simmala 

Ar 

malik 

sikkin 

( arifa 

xaruf hamal 

dahika 

simal, yasar 

Ge 

nigus 

matbaht 

> a > mara, c oqa 

mahsi ( 

sahaqa 

dagam 

Ji 

melik 

skin 

eda c , yarob 

kobs 

Z,ahak 

samli 


91. Lion 

92. Live 

93. Liver 

94.Long 

95.Love 

96. Man 

JN 

es:id 

ed:er 

tusa 

azegrar 

yes: 

ater:as 

Gh 

aftor 

aed:ar 

tosa 

zag'rat (v.) 

afir 

wiigd'id 

Wa 

ar, as:id 

d:r 

tsa 

azgrar 

xs, ( sq 

argaz 

AS 

izm 

d:r 

t:sa 

azira 

f V 

sq 

aryaz 

Ka 

izm 

d:r 

tasa 

af v zfan 

hib: 

arGaz 

Sh 

izm 

d:r 

tasa 

ay"'z:af 

hub:u 

argaz 

Ak 

labu, nesu 

baldtu 

amutu 

arku 

ramu 

zikdru 

Ug 

Ibti 

hwy 

kbd 

ark (v.) 

dhb 

mt 

Sy 

> arya 

hyd 

kabda 

} arrik 

> ahibb 

gabrd 

Ar 

} asad, sab ( 

hayiya, ( asa 

kabid 

tawil 

} ahabb 

rajul 

Ge 

c anbasa 

haywa 

kabd 

nawwix 

> afqara 

( id, bi’si 

Ji 

’assd 

C £S 

subdet 

rihm 

( agdb, hebb 

yeg 


97. Meat 

98.Milk 

99. Month 

100. Moon 

101. Morning 

102. Mother 

JN 

isan 

elhalib 

eshar 

tziri 

es:bah 

em:i 

Gh 

aksam 

yasf: 

dyaer 

dyaer 

ds:dla 

ma 

Wa 

aysum 

adys, ayi 

yur 

yur, taziri 

sbh 

l:a, n:a 

AS 

aysum 

ayi 

shr, yur 

yur, tziri 

s:bah 

im:a 

Ka 

aksum 

ayfKi 

s:hur 

ag:ur 

s:bh 

ym:a 

Sh 

aksum 

akfay 

ay:ur 

ay.ur 

shah 

im:a 

Ak 

siru 

sizbu 

warxu 

warxu 

seru 

ummu 

Ug 

bsr, si } ru 

hlb 

yrx 

yrx 

shr 

urn 

Sy 

bisra 

halba 

yarhd 

sahrd 

sapra 

> imma 

Ar 

lahm 

laban, halib 

sahr 

qarnar 

sabdh 

> umm 

Ge 

siga 

halib 

warx 

warx 

sibah 

} imm 

Ji 

te> 

holob, nusub 

orx 

dirat 

khassaf 

’em 
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103. Mountain 

104. Mouth 

105. Name 

106. Night 

107. Nine 

108. Nose 

JN 

drar 

imi 

isam 

it 

tesa ( 

tinzert 

Gh 

adurar 

ame 

ism 

eftasd 

taso 

tanzart 

Wa 

agrgub 

imi 

ism 

id 

ts:, ts ( a 

tinzrt 

AS 

l c ari 

aq:mu, imi 

ism 

xyid 

ts c a, ts ( ud 

tinzar 

Ka 

adrar 

imi 

ism 

id 

Ts ( a 

tinzrt 

Sh 

adrar 

imi 

ism 

id 

ts ( a 

tinxar 

Ak 

sadu 

pu 

sumu 

musu, lilidtu 

tiset 

appu 

Ug 

gbl, yr, Sd 

P 

sm 

ll 

ts c 

} appu 

Sy 

turn 

pumma 

sma 

Ulya ~ layle 

tis c a 

3 appe, nhira 

Ar 

jabal 

fam 

ism 

layl 

tis ( a‘ 

} anf 

Ge 

dabr 

>a f 

sim 

lelit 

tis ( attu 

} anf 

Ji 

giel 

xoh 

sum 

c asar 

sa ( et 

naxrer 


109.Oil 

110. One 

111. Pass 

112. Rain 

113. Return 

114. Ride 

JN 

di 

ujun 

extam 

anzar 

wel:a 

en:i 

Gh 

ude 

yon 

azxtam 

anazar 

azkri 

aeni 

Wa 

z:it 

ig:n 

k: 

amzar 

dwl, ali 

n:i 

AS 

z:it 

idj 

k: 

anzar 

( id 

ny 

Ka 

z:it 

yiwn 

fat 

agf-ur 

rz c 

rKb 

Sh 

z:it 

ya 

k: 

anzar 

adud 

s:udu 

Ak 

samnu 

istenu 

etequ 

zunnu 

tdru 

rakabu 

Ug 

smn 

ahd 

( br 

mtr 

6b 

rkb 

Sy 

misha 

had 

gaz 

mitra 

tab 

rkib 

Ar 

zayt 

> ahad 

marra 

matar 

raja ( a, daba 

rakiba 

Ge 

qib } 

> ahadu 

xalafa 

zinam 

gab } a 

rakaba 

Ji 

hahl 

tad 

xdtof 

rahmst 

rega ( , redd 

rekab 


115.Road 

11 6. Root 

11 7. Rope 

118. Run 

119. Salt 

120. Say 

JN 

brid 

l c arq 

zuker 

az:el 

tisent 

emel 

Gh 

abrid 

azur 

tazara 

eez:al 

tenant 

aen 

Wa 

abrid 

azur 

yan 

az:l 

tisnt 

ini 

AS 

abrid, a dad 

azur 

asyun, izisr 

az:l 

tisnt 

ini 

Ka 

abrid 

azar 

asy w n, izikr 

az:l 

Imlh 

ini 

Sh 

ayaras 

azur, azyr 

asyun, izikr 

az:l 

tisnt 

ini 

Ak 

padanu 

sursu 

aslu 

rasu 

tabtu 

qabu 

Ug 

ntb 

srs 

hbl 

Ism 

mlht 

rgm 

Sy 

hirha 

sirsd, ( iqdra 

habla, ninaya 

rhit 

milha 

} imar 

Ar 

tariq 

} asl, ( irq 

habl 

jara, rakada 

milh 

qala 

Ge 

findt, mangad 

sirw 

habl 

rosa 

sew 

bihla 

Ji 

’arm 

sirox, ( arq 

qod 

sa ( e 

mizhat 

( dr 
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121.Sea 

122.See 

123.Send 

124.Seven 

125. Shadow 

126. Short 

JN 

lebhar 

esbah 

enki 

seb c a 

et:al: 

agezlal 

Gh 

aelbohor 

reborn, aezor 

azon 

sa 

tele 

g'oztol (qual.) 

Wa 

Ibhr 

z.r 

azn 

sa, sb ( a 

tili 

aqz:ul 

AS 

Ibhr 

zr 

azn 

sb c a 

tili 

ast:wan 

Ka 

Ibhr 

zj 

azn 

sb c a 

tili 

awzlan 

Sh 

Ibhar 

zr, an:ay 

s:afd 

sa 

asklu 

ag w z:al 

Ak 

tdmtu 

amaru 

saparu 

sebet 

sillu 

kuru 

Ug 

ym 

amr, hdy, c n 

lik, slh 

sb ( 

zl 

qsr 

Sy 

yamma 

hza 

slah 

sab 1 a 

tillala 

z c ura, karya 

Ar 

bahr 

ra y a 

’arsala 

sab ( a t 

zill 

qasir 

Ge 

bdhr 

ri y ya 

la’aka 

sab c attu 

sildlot 

xasir 

Ji 

remmm 

,§ ini 

eblay 

sob ( ot 

gtfz* 

qesir 


127. Shoulder 

128. Silver 

129. Sing 

130. Sister 

131. Sit 

132.Six 

JN 

tayrut 

elfezret 

ysn:a 

weltmu 

ga c mez 

set:a 

Gh 

tayurot 

aelfit:aet 

yon:u 

alaetma 

qem 

suz 

Wa 

tayrudt 

lfd:t 

yan:a 

wtma 

q:im 

sz:, st:a 

AS 

ayir 

n:qrt 

ns:d 

ultma 

q:im 

st:a 

Ka 

tayts 

Ify.a 

snu, yn:i 

wltma 

q:im 

stsa 

Sh 

iyir 

n:q w :rt 

yan:u 

ultma 

qim 

st:a 

Ak 

budu 

kaspu 

zamaru 

axatu 

wasabu 

sesset 

Ug 

ktp 

ksp 

sr 

} axdtu 

ydb 

66 

Sy 

katpa 

kispa 

zmar 

hata 

itib 

sta 

Ar 

katif, minkab 

fiddci 1 

yannd 

} uxt 

qa ( ada 

sitta’ 

Ge 

matkaf( t) 

biriir 

zammara 

} ixt 

nabara 

siddistu 

Ji 

konsed, ktitf 

fizzat 

shbeb 

yit 

skof 

stot 


133. Skin (n.) 

134. Sky 

135. Sleep (v.) 

136. Small 

137. Smoke 

138.Snake 

JN 

uglim 

es:ama 

et:ds 

ameskan 

dux:an 

telifsa 

Gh 

elaem 

azon:a 

nod:om 

omtit (qual.) 

ofiu 

tolifsa 

Wa 

aglim 

azn:a 

t:s 

aksis 

d:ux:an 

fiyr 

AS 

ahidur 

ajn:a 

jn 

amztyan 

d:x:an 

alfsa, ifiyr 

Ka 

ag w lim 

ign:i 

gn, t:s 

amz:yan 

ab:u, d:ux:an 

azrm 

Sh 

ilm 

ign:a 

t:s 

imzi (v.) 

ag:u 

alg w mad 

Ak 

masku 

samu 

salalu 

sexru 

qutru 

serru 

Ug 

1 dru 

samuma 

ysn 

syr, dq, 9rr 

qtr 

bdn, tunnanu 

Sy 

gilda 

smayya 

dmik, nam 

z c ura, daqdqa 

tinnand 

hiwya 

Ar 

jild 

samd } 

wasina, nama 

sayir 

duxan 

hayya' 

Ge 

ma’s 

samay 

noma 

ni y us, hisus 

tis, tann 

} arwe 

Ji 

god 

sish 

sef 

msan 

mondox 

yuzt, hot 
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139. Son 

140. Soul 

141.Speak 

142. Spit 

143. Star 

144. Stomach 

JN 

tarwa 

iman 

ahka 

eskufs 

tri 

eddst 

Gh 

tarwa 

iman 

smag'd 

sups 

iri 

tadist 

Wa 

m:i 

iman 

s:iwl 

s:kufs 

itri 

adan, a ( d:is 

AS 

arba 

r:uh, n.fs 

s:iwl 

s:ufs 

itri 

tadist, lm c da 

Ka 

m:i 

r:uh 

siwl 

susf 

itri 

lm c da, a ( b:ud 

Sh 

yu 

ruh, iman 

sawl 

s:ufs 

itri 

adis 

Ak 

maru 

napistu 

zakaru 

xaxti, tabaku 

kakkabu 

karsu 

Ug 

bn 

tips 

rgm 

wpd 

kbkb 

krs 

Sy 

bra 

napsd 

mallil 

raqq 

kawkbd 

karsa 

Ar 

ibn 

nafs 

takallama 

tafala 

kawkab, najm 

mi ( da‘, kirs 

Ge 

wald 

nafs 

nagara 

taf’a, waraqa 

kokab 

kars, kabd 

Ji 

ber 

nafsst 

he rag 

fessy, tfol 

kabkeb 

sirs 


145. Stone 

146. Sun 

147. Sweat 

148.Tail 

149.Take 

150.Tear 

JN 

tyayat 

tufut 

tidi 

afet:al 

ay 

mdtdw 

Gh 

erdg' 

topt 

tidi 

tabahsus: 

ajkae { 

amat:a 

Wa 

adyay 

tfit 

l c rg 

tazndidt 

ay 

imt:rawn (pi.) 

AS 

azru 

tafuyt 

tidi 

ajlal 

asy, awy 

impawn (pi.) 

Ka 

azru 

tafukt 

tidi 

azhnid 

ay 

imtd 

Sh 

azru 

tafukt 

l ( arg 

ast:ab 

ay 

amt:a 

Ak 

abnu 

samsu 

zutu 

zibbatu 

axazu, lequ 

dimtu 

Ug 

dbn 

sapsu 

d c t 

8nbt 

axS, Iqh 

dm ( 

Sy 

kipd, ’abna 

simsa 

du ( td 

dunba 

> ihad 

dim ( ta 

Ar 

hajar 

sams 

c araq 

danab 

} axaSa 

dam < a t 

Ge 

y ibn 

dahay, > amir 

hdf 

zanab 

> axaza, nas’a 

} anbi c 

Ji 

fudun 

yum 

naylt 

Siinub 

hoi 

dam ( dt 


151.Ten 

152. Three 

153. Throw 

154. Tie 

155.Tongue 

156. Tooth 

JN 

c asra 

data 

low.ah 

aq:an 

iles 

sin 

Gh 

maraw 

karaed. 

eeg'ar 

aekrad, aeq:an 

ehs 

asen 

Wa 

mraw, c sra 

sard, data 

gr 

q:n, drs, kms 

ils 

tiymst 

AS 

€ v 

\sra 

tlata 

jr 

q:n, srs, as: 

ils 

dymst 

Ka 

( sra 

data 

4gr 

q:n, arz 

ils 

tuymst 

Sh 

mraw 

krad 

gr 

q:n, as: 

ils 

ax w s 

Ak 

eseret 

salasat 

nadu 

rakasu 

lisanu 

sinnu 

Ug 

( sr 

die 

yry 

rks, dsr 

lasanu 

sn 

Sy 

c isra 

tlata 

sda, rmd 

} isar 

lissana 

sinna, kakka 

Ar 

c asara* 

dalada‘ 

ramd 

rabata 

lisan 

sinn 

Ge 

< assartu 

salastu 

warawa 

} asara 

lissan 

sinn 

Ji 

( 3siret 

sjdet 

erde 

( 5s5b, rat 

elsm 

snin 
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157. Two 

158. Urine 159. Village 

160. Want 

161. Wash 

162. Water (n.) 

JN 

sen 

ibeziden 

tmura 


yes: 

sired 

amen 

Gh 

san 

alwag'aen amaezdae 

( 

a fir 

sir ad 

aman 

Wa 

sn 

ibz:dn 

amzday 


hr, xs 

s:ird 

aman 

AS 

snat 

ibsdsn 

ayrm, Ifilaj 

bya, stha 

s:ird 

aman 

Ka 

sin 

ibzdan 

tad:art 


byu 

s:ird 

aman 

Sh 

sin 

ibzdan 

Imuda c 


iri 

s:ird 

aman 

Ak 

sina 

sinati 

dlu, kapru 

eresu 

ramaku, mesu 

mu 

Ug 

On 

dnt 

qaritu, ( i 

r 

drs 

rhs 

my 

Sy 

treyn 

tune 

qritd 


sba 

} asig, hap 

mayya 

Ar 

idnani 

bawl 

qarya’ 


> arada 

yasala 

md > 

Ge 

kiPe 

sint 

hagar 


faqada 

xadaba, rihda 

may 

Ji 

droh 

Sahyol 

siret 


( dgsb 

rahaz 

mih 


163. Water (v.) 164. Well 165. What 

166. Wheat 

167. Where 

168. White 

JN 

SESU 

tanut 

may 


yerden 

mani 

amehal 

Gh 

sasw 

anu 

me 


ayaerd 

din 

mlal (qual.) 

Wa 

s:wrd 

tala 

ma 


imndi 

mani 

aml:al 

AS 

s:u 

anu 

ma(y), mi 

ird, imndi 

mani 

aml:al 

Ka 

s:w 

Ibir 

asu 


irdn 

ani 

aml:al 

Sh 

s:u 

anu 

ma 


irdn 

mani 

umlil 

Ak 

saqu 

burn 

minu 


kibtu 

ayyanu 

pesu 

Ug 

sqy 

nabku ~ 

napku mn 


htt 

iy 

labanu 

Sy 

} asqi 

bird 

ma 


hittta 

’ayka 

hiwwar 

Ar 

saqa 

bi’r 

ma 


qamh, hinta' 

} ayna 

> abyad 

Ge 

saqaya 

c azaqt 

mi, mint 


sirndy 

’ayte 

si ( diw 

Ji 

seqe 

yor 

H.ns 


bohr 

hutun, hun 

lun 


169. Who 

170. Wind 

171.Wing ' 

172. Woman 173. Wood 174. Write 175. Year 

JN 

mam.o 

atu 

afriw 

tmat.ut isyaren 

ari 

sug:es 

Gh 

an:o 

ado 

afraw 

talta 

asyer 

draft 

azaegtas 

Wa 

mam:o 

adu 

afr 

tamt:ut asyar 

ari 

asgtas 

AS 

may, mi 

adu 

afr 

tamt:ut: asyar, ays:ud ari 

asg w :as, ( am 

Ka 

wi 

adu 

ifr: 

tamt:ut asyar 

aru 

asg w :as 

Sh 

ma 

adu 

ifr 

tamyart asyar 

ara 

asg w :as 

Ak 

mannu 

saru 

agappu, abru 

sinnistu isu 

sataru 

sattu 

Ug 

my 

rh 

knp 

adt 

( s 

ktb, spr 

snt 

Sy 

man 

ruha 

gippa, kinpa 

) attdta 

qaysa 

ktab 

satta 

Ar 

man 

rih 

kanaf, janah 

imra > a' xasab 

kataba 

( dm, sana‘ 

Ge 

mannu. 

nafas 

kinf 

} anist 

Hd 

sahafa 

( am( at) 

Ji 

mun 

h(i)ye 

genah, qatf 

ted 

darb 

ktab 

c onut 



Wordlist G 
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Exercise 25 


Hebrew Syriac Arabic Ge c ez 


1. After 

} ahar 

mx 

batar 


ba c da 

Jju 

ddxra 


2. All 

kol 


kull 


kull 


k w 3llu 

tNV: 

3. Answer 

( ana 

mv 

c na 


’ajaba 

t_il>l 

> aws3 > a 

hmrh: 

4. Approach 

qarab 


qrib 


qaraba 

<-» jli 

taqarbd 

t^CO: 

5. Arm 

zro ( 

ynr 

dra ( a 


Sira c 


mazra ( t 

OUd-AT : 

6. Arrive 

higgl c 

smn 

mta 

lA* 

wasala 


basha 

nstd»: 

7. Ask 

sa’al 

Vxtf 

s’il 


sa > ala 

JL 

sa } ala 

fthA: 

8. Back 

gab, 


hassa 

b~ 

dahr 


zabdn 

Hnv. 


sekem 








9. Barley 

s ( drim 

anyto 

s ( arta 


sa ( ir 


sagam 

air-- 

10. Be 

haya 

mn 

hwd 

loot 

kana 


kona, 









hallawa 

Oft® : 

11. Bear(child) 

yalad 


Hid 

A- 

walada 

jJj 

walada 

fflAR ■■ 

12. Beard 

zaqan 

F 

daqna 

k>? 

lihyal, 

t 

sdhm 

xfor-- 






Saqn 

a** 



13. Beat 

hikka 

nan 

mha 

I ■■ V< 

daraba 


zabata 

iWm-. 

14. Between 

ben 

P 

baynat 

fV ■ ■ —» 

bayna 

u±> 

bayna 

flP-V: 

15. Big 

gadol 

Vm 

rab 


kablr 


c abiy 

0tl£: 

16. Bird 

( op, 

,*r» 

sippra 

l«-Sj 

tayr. 


‘of 



sippor 

IDS 



c usfur 

jjJUdSS’ 
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Wordlist H 


Wordlist I 


Proto-Semitic B 
Exercise 25 


Proto-Semitic C 
Exercise 25 


Akkadian 


Ugaritic 


Ma c lula 

Jibbali 

warki 

<KTT<T<H1J 

axr, 

adr 

W- f»>- 

«- <«>■ 

1. After 

bdOar 

ba ( d, 
man 8er 

kalu 

-tfcTIilK 

kl 

t*-TTT 

2. All 

uxxul 

kol 

turru, 

apalu 

-eETUTI 

TT^M 

c ny 

<m- % 

3. Answer 

zawweb 

sageb 

qerebu 

HII -TT<T v- 

qrb 


4. Approach 

qarreb 

aqatereb 

idu, 

axu 

tE^T 

TH<T 

8r< 

<rtP-< 

5. Arm 

Sro ( a 

8em ( 

kasadu 

-tH'ETT^T 

giy> 

myy 

TUT W 

XW 

6. Arrive 

imti 

esal 

salu 

’gTTTTIEU 

sal 

<F~-TU 

7. Ask 

msa (c lille 

sxaber 

seru 

tETTlin 

zr 


8. Back 

hassa 

SO 

se } u 


s V 


9. Barley 

s ( aro 

si c ir 

ewu 

-t? *T- 

kn 


10. Be 

wdb 

kun 

waladu 

*F-ETt2T 

yld 

PUT 

11. Bear (child) 

nacjad (fem. sg.) 

biri 

ziqnu 

~TT* -T<T* 

dqn 

sn *“<►»- 

12. Beard 

Saqna 

lahyst 

maxasu 

ETU<££ 

him 

E^UTT 

13. Beat 

imh 

galad 

biri 

J^-tTT 

bn 

jji+K 

14. Between 

baynod 

man mun 

rabu 

E^TT y- < 

gdl, 

rabbu 

TOUT 

EtTT ¥»- 

15. Big 

rappa 

> eb 

issuru 


c ussuru, < --tJT iUI 

(p ^— 

16. Bird 

safrona, 

tayra 

( i:sfer5t 
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Wordlist C: Proto-Semitic A 


Hebrew Syriac Arabic Ge^z 


17. Bite 

nasak 

liztt 

nkat 


< adda 

Jos. 

nasaka 


18. Bless 

berak 

T* 

barrik 

f<-=> 

baraka 


baraka 

ndh: 

19. Blood 

dam 

on 

dmd 

bo? 

dam 


dam 

p.r- 

20. Bone 

c esem 


garma 


( azm 

(Jit 

c adm 

o&r- 

21. Bread 

lehem 

onV 

lahmd 

jw- \ 

xubz 


xdbdst 

0-flflt : 

22. Breast 

sad 

ntz; 

tda 

ilL 

sadr. 


tab 

T-fl : 






6ady 




23. Brother 

3 ah 

nx 

3 aha 

U 

3 ax 

c« 

3 axw 


24. Build 

band 

rua 

bna 

u=> 

band 


hanasa, 








nadaqa 

VRt ! 

25. Bull 

sor 

Tltf 

tawrd 

|*oi 

dawr 

jy 

ba ( r, 

■ttdC- 








sor 

AC'- 

26. Buy 

qana 

nap 

zban 

r=>» 

istara 


zabaya 

IMP : 

27. Calf 

c egel 

bw 

( igla 


Hjl 


3 ag w alt 

hT-AI - s 

28. Call 

qarb 3 

tap 

qrd 

|u» 

da c a 

w* 4 

bahla 

■flUA: 

29. Camel 

gamal 

Vm 

gamld 


Jamal 


gamal 


30. Chair 

kisse 

noa 

kursya 

|_00*Q-3 

kursiy 


manbar 

<> B T , nc • 

31. Child 

yeled 

n5> 

talya, 


walad 

Jj 

wald, 

fflAfc- 




yalda 

IA< 



3 ag w al 

h^A: 

32. Come 

3 ata, 

,nnx 

3 ita, 

\L{ 

Jd 3 a, 

i * l> 

mas 3 a, 

anfth: 


bd 3 

xa 

mta 


3 atd 


3 atawa 

h+ffl. 

33. Cow 

para 

ms 

tawrta 

|Uo L 

baqara' 

6JU 

lahm 

\\) r ■ 

34. Cry 

baka 

naa 

bka 


baka 

J* 

bakaya 

vhp. 

35. Dance (v.) 

hdl, 

,bn 

rqad 


raqasa 


zafana 

H i.T- 


raqad 

Ti 







36. Daughter 

bat 

na 

barta 

|L^=> 

bint 

CmJ 

walatt 

(DAt: 

37. Day 

yom 

or 

yawma 

boa. 

yawm 


ma ( alt 

onfAt! 

38. Die 

mat 

na 

mlt 

6.. v) 

mata 

CjLo 

mota 

r+: 

39. Dog 

keleb 

aVa 

kalba 


kalb 

cJ S 

kalb 

llA-fl: 

40. Donkey 

hmor 

nan 

hmard 

|oa. 

himar 


3 adg 

h£°l ■■ 

41. Door 

delet, 

,nVn 

tar c d 


bdb 

ul 

xoxt, 

■VOt : 


peteh 

nns 





3 anqas 

hTfK: 

42. Dove 

tor. 

,mn 

yawna 

JjO. 

hamamaf 


rdgb 

c-hi : 


yona 

njT> 







43. Dream (v.) 

hdlam 

oVn 

hlam 

yi\.. 

halima 


halama 

rhAfl” : 

44. Dress 

labas 

tPaV 

Ibis 

»->\ 

labisa 

tj *J 

labsa 

A-flA: 
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Akkadian 


Ugaritic 


Ma c lula 

Jibbali 

ncisaku 


ndk 

►«- 

17. Bite 

inxac 

za c dr 

karabu 


brk 

JJttp-p- 

18. Bless 

borex 

orak 

damu 

HT**- 

dm 

St‘l 

19. Blood 

edma 

dohr 

esemtu 


( zm 


20. Bone 

yerma 

C ' 

izez 

kurummatu 10 *m eT -60 

Ihm 

mm 

21. Bread 

lehma 

xabzet 

tulu 

-60101 

6d 

cst 

22. Breast 

bezzo, 

mahalbo 

Odds’ 

axu 

Tf -M 

ax 


23. Brother 

hona 

’aya 

banu 

--0V- 

bny 

JJm- $ 

24. Build 

a ( mar 

ebni 

sum, 

lu 

jiim 

m 

dr 


25. Bull 

dawra 

yd fab 

samu 

1=IT Tf *¥■ 

qny 


26. Buy 

izban 

sdtsm 

burn 


( gl 

<TTTT 

27. Calf 

} akkusa 

sdtar 

sasu 


qra 


28. Call 

iqr 

sa ( aq 

udru 

*T*m 

udr 


29. Camel 

yamla 

gul 

kussu 

nr-eu 

ksu, 

khd 

p- y jn 

0-11 

30. Chair 

kursa 

karsi 

maru, 

sexru, 

lidu 

El *211 

tEir a-w *jn 

-E^TI^T 

y/wld 

^TTT SL 

31. Child 

bsona, 

tefla 

ambers’ 

kasadu 


dtw, 

bd 

M- * ->*- 

iU«- 

32. Come 

dole 

zahdm 

arxu, 

litu 

<MT<1 -T<T 
-eE0T-e0 

arx, 

ypt 

«-&>-? 

W= — 

33. Cow 

dawarcca 

le’ 

baku 

-.010 

bky 


34. Cry 

ibx 

beke 

saru, *in 

raqadu 

xl, 

rqd 

fTTT 

35. Dance 

irqaS 

srqdd 

martu 

01- -E0 

bt 

JL— 

36. Daughter 

berca 

brit 

umu 


ym 

m 

37. Day 

ydma 

yum 

mdtu 

E!-e0 

mt 

T~ 

38. Die 

amed 

xardg 

kalbu 

sro*- 

klb 

t>- ITT JI 

39. Dog 

xalpa 

kab 

imeru 

eer-tm 

hmr 

*-t«- 

40. Donkey 

hmdra 

qerah 

daltu, 

babu 

- 01-60 

-0¥- 

pth, 

dlt 

*=—i 

JStTTT 1 - 

41. Door 

dar c a 

’ab 

summatu 

►J0TET-E0 

ynt 


42. Dove 

yawna 

hot, 

( esyet 

suttu (n.) ,ej -£0 

him 


43. Dream 

helma (a.) 

helm 

labasu 

-ET-0i2 

lbs 

UTff<F“ 

44. Dress 

ilpas 

15s 
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Wordlist G: Proto-Semitic A 


Hebrew Syriac Arabic Ge c ez 


45. 

Drink 

sata 

nntf 

3 isti 


sariba 


satya 

rttP 

46. 

Ear 

> ozen 

px 

3 idna 

W 

} uSun 

ait 

3 9zn 

h'M'y-- 

47. 

Earth 

> eres 

px 

3 ar ( a. 


3 ard 


mddr 

9°KC: 





midra 

l«_^) 





48. 

Eat 

3 akal 

V3X 

3 ikal 


3 akala 


bal ( a 

nAO: 

49. 

Eight 

smona 

mm© 

tmanya 

|. IV) I 

Qamaniyaf 

<LjUj 

samanitu 

tm*: 

50. 

Enter 

ba 3 

X3 

c al 


daxala 


bd 3 a 

Ph = 

51. 

Exit 

yasa 3 

xr 

npaq 

ft Ot | 

xaraja 

£> 

wad, 3 a 

tDih: 

52. 

Eye 

c ayin 

r» 

c ayna 


( ayn 

OJjC 

( ayn 

or >: 

53. 

Face 

panim 

D’JD 

3 appe 

M 

wajh 


gass 

Ilf: 

54. 

Fall 

napal 

VS3 

npal 

\\a. 

saqata, 

t ■ 1aiL* 

wadqa 

: 







waqa ( a 

& 



55. 

Far 

rahoq 

pirn 

rahhlqa 


ba ( id 

JCju 

rahuq 

C<h-$ : 

56. 

Fat 

semen 

jatf 

tarba 


sahm, 

i 

sdbh 

r-nux-. 







duhn 




57. 

Father 

3 ab 

ax 

3 abd 

U>i 

3 ab 

J\ 

3 ab 

h-fl : 

58. 

Fill 

male 3 

xVa 

mla 

|bo 

mala 3 a 


mal 3 a 

OnAtD : 

59. 

Finger 

3 esba ( 

V3VX 

sib ( ta 


3 usba ( 

c 

3 asba c t 

hscnat: 

60. 

Fire 

3 es 

tvx 

nurd 

|4o_l 

nar 


3 dsat 

! 

61. 

Fish 

dag 

n 

nuna 

|_IQ_I 

samak, 


( asd 

°I V U 







nun 

jy 



62. 

Five 

hmissa 

nuten 

hammsa 


xamsa' 


xammsstu 


63. 

Flour 

qemah 

nnp 

qamha 


tahin, 


harid 

ihbd- 







daqiq 




64. 

Fly 

c ap 

*1* 

prah 


tarn 

jU? 

sarara 

OLL « 

65. 

Foot 

regel, 

,Vn 

rigid 

Ki 

rijl 


3 dgr 

hTC: 



pa ( am 

DVD 







66. 

Four 

} arba c a 

rivaix 

3 arb c a 


3 arba c a‘ 

i*jjl 

, arbb < 3ttu NC'ld - !:: 

67. 

Friend 

yadid, 


rdhma, 

i l^Qu.* 

sadlq 


c ark 

OCtl: 



haber, 

,nan 

habra 

) 







re ( 








68. 

From 

min 

P 

min 


min 

o* 

3 dm 

h9°: 
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Akkadian 


Ugaritic 



Ma c lula 

Jibbali 

satu 

■gfTtET 

sty 

<V*~ 3 

45. 

Drink 

isci 

susi 

uznu 

*3<T id 

udn 


46. 

Ear 

eSna 

} iS£n 

ersetu 

sseeTTtiT 

} arsu 


47. 

Earth 

ar l a 

\ * 

crz 

akalu, 


dkl. 

►*-t*-TTT 

48. 

Eat 

axal 

te 

ta’u 

tETIItmc 

spa 






samanat 

►w ET V 

Bmn 


49. 

Eight 

dmonya 

Glndt 

erebu 

•=T?-TT<T^- 

bd. 


50. 

Enter 

e ( ber 

egah 



{ rb 






wasu 


ysd 

STT- 

51. 

Exit 

infeq 

sxdmt 

inu 

tE-A 

( n 

<►»- 

52. 

Eye 

( ayna 

c (hn 

panu, 


pnm 


53. 

Face 

ffoya 

fine, 








egh 

maqatu 

ET-I-eEJ 

npl, 


54. 

Fall 

iqlab, 

ga ( ar, 



ql 

K UT 



isqat 

he 

requ 

►TWC33 

rhq 


55. 

Far 

ba <c eS 

rahq 

samnu 


smt 

<ri— 

56. 

Fat 

sobna 

mash, 







(butter) 

sabh 

abu 

Tfy- 

ab, 

►>- 

57. 

Father 

ob 

} iy 



} adanu J? ETT V- 





malu 

ETMcmc 

mla 

Tm«- 

58. 

Fill 

iml 

mizi 

ubanu 


usb ( 

JJI IT JI< 

59. 

Finger 

spa ( 6a 

> isba < 

isatu 

tE'gIT-EET 

Hsltu, 

ce<T-^E 

60. 

Fire 

nura 

s5t 



nr 

►**-»*- 





nunu 


dg 

SIT 

61. 

Fish 

samhda 

hut, 








sod 

xamsat 

wts^'gTTcer 

xmS 

n<p- 

62. 

Five 

hamsa 

xos 

qemu 


qmh 


63. 

Flour 

qamha 

tqiq 

naprusu, 

esftm.0 

da 


64. 

Fly 

atar 

ferr 

sa’u 

"gTTA-f 







sepu 


riglu, 


65. 

Foot 

reyra 

fa ( m, 



isd, 

^<7,m 




sef 



p c n 






erbet 


arb ( 

«-rt>- ,3|L< 

66. 

Four 

arp c a 

erba c 5t 

ibru, 

tnun 

r ( 

tt>-< 

67. 

Friend 

stlqa, 

c as3r, 

ru } u 






rfiqa 

sudq 

istu 


l- 

TTT 

68. 

From 

m(n) 

m(sn) 
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Hebrew Syriac Arabic Ge c ez 


69. Give 

natan, 


yab 


wahaba, 

* 3 

wahaba 

fflUt): 


yahab 

am 



} a c td 

J-' 



70. Go 

hdlak 

-|Sn 

> izal 


Sahaba 


horn 

frL-. 

71. Goat 

( ez 

TJ7 

Hzza, 


c anz.a‘, 

i 

talit 

mA/h ■■ 




gadya 


ma < za t 




72. God 

} lohim 

□v6x 

} alaha 

locXS 

allcih 

jji 

’dgzPa-bsher 








h11Ui-fl<h,C ■ 

73. Gold 

zahab 

am 

dahdba 


Sahab 


warq 


74. Good 

tob 

ao 

tab 


tayryib 

lU? 

sannay, 

u*9R-. 








xer 

\C ■ 

75. Grass 

( eseb, 

,aira 

c isbd 


{ usb, 

i 

sa c r 

IdC: 


dese } 

X1Z77 



hasis 

, .‘7.^ 



76. Grind 

tahan 

jnu 

thin 

r~L 

tahana 

Cr^ 

tahana, 

m<hV = 








harada 

du'.B : 

77. Hair 

se ( ar 

iro 

sa c ra, 

>|i vn 

sa ( ra t 

0 jX ,Jw 

S3 ( 3rt, 

riCt : 




minntd 

JKjlsd 



sag w r 

StT-C: 

78. Hand 

yad 

7’ 

Ida 

1- 

yad 

-b 

y dd 

hPr- 

79. Hare 

> arnab 

anx 

} arnba 


> arnab 

c 

C-Oj 1 

} arnab 

KCV-fl: 

80. Head 

ros 

E7X7 

visa 

\ 

ra } s 


r3 y s 

CMi 

81. Hear 

sama c 


sma ( 

vona 

sami c a 


sam c a 

aro. 

82. Heart 

leb 

aV 

libbd 


qalb 

Ui 

Idbb 

A41: 

83. He-Goat 

tayis 

tf’n 

taysa, 


tays 


tali 

mA.= 




barha 






84. Honey 

dbas 

Ub7 

dibsa 

k=>? 

c asal 


ma c ar, 

aa°iC ■ 








dabs 

R-flfl ! 

85. Horn 

qeren 

IT 

qarna 

|_iu> 

qam 

by 

qam 

tCt = 

86. Horse 

siis 

DID 

susyd 

[-00 CUP 

hisan 


faras 

Uh-- 

87. House 

bayit 

ma 

baytd 

[N--i 

bayt 

uu 

bet 

(If: 

88. Hundred 

me’a 

nxa 

ma } 


mi V 

ZjLo 

m3 y t 

rh t : 

89. Hunger 

ra ( db 

3277 

kapnd 

j 

JU ( 


raxab 

29-fl: 

90. Hunt 

sad 

IS 

sad 


sada 

iG? 

na ( awa 

HKD : 

91. Iron 

barzel 

Vna 

parzla 


hadid 

Ju0> 

xasin 


92. Kid 

gdi 

’75 

gadya, 


lady 


mahs3 ( 

^AiAA-- 




sipraya 






93. Kidney 

kilya 

mSa 

kulita 

IK-Xoj 

kulya 1 

US' 

k w 3lit 

Ir-At: 
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Akkadian 


Ugaritic 


Ma9ula 

Jibbali 

nadanu 


ytn 

►**- 

69. Give 

app 

ezum 

alaku 

W-EMB 

hlk 

&TTTt>- 

70. Go 

zalle, 

allex 

ay ad 

enzu 

-n-^TT 

e z 

<T 

71. Goat 

c ezza 

} oz 

ilu 

tEM 

} ilu 


72. God 

alo 

> — ' 

■?z, 

> allah 

xurasu 


xrs 

fm- TT 

73. Gold 

Sahba 

ti'b 

tabu, 

damqu 


tabu, 

n c m 


74. Good 

tob 

xar, 

erhim 

disu 

<Ts^=^T 

imt 


75. Grass 

( osba, 

hasisa 

royod, 

sa ( ar 

samadu, 

tenu 

'gllET^T 

thn 


76. Grind 

tahnulle 

tahan 

pertu, 

sartu 

”gTT <MT<T ~e!t 

% 

s ( rt 

<«-< 

77. Hair 

sa c ra 

sfet 

qatu 

-H-eH 

yd 

ffiff 

78. Hand 

iSa 

ed 

arnabu 


anhb 


79. Hare 

arnba 

> emi 

resu 

-TT<T ►=! 

ris 


80. Head 

raysa 

' V 

ns 

Semu 


Sm ( 

<P*T< 

81. Hear 

isme c 

sT c 

libbu 

JTc*- 

lb 

TTT Jff 

82. Heart 

leppa 

ub, 

qelb 

atudu 

T^eIT^T 

gd 

Tiff 

83. He-Goat 

caysa 

tus 

dispu 


nbt 

►w-Jff«— 

84. Honey 

Sebsa 

debs 

qarnu 

■H<MT<T^ 

qm 

H+- 

85. Horn 

qarna 

qun 

sisu 

"HT.EJ 

ssw 

¥?t»- 

86. Horse 

hsona 

hasun 

bitu 

E>eII 

bt, 

dr 

St¬ 
iff »*- 

87. House 

payda 

bot 

me*at 

r-tEi 

mPtu 

T-*T 

88. Hundred 

end a 

mut 

bum, 

bubutu 

T T 

1 8 
i 

rybn 


89. Hunger 

xafiia 

tof 

sadu 

*=TT^~T 

sd 

TTiff 

90. Hunt 

sayyat 

astod 

parzillu 


brSl 

Jff»j-</TTT 

91. Iron 

hatita 

hadid 

uniqu, 

lalii 

-ElliU 

gdy, 

llu 

Tiff W 

TTT TTT JIT 

92. Kid 

yaSSya 

maSker 

kalitu 


klyt 

^ TTT 

93. Kidney 

xulida 

kuzet 
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94. Kill 

harag, 

,nn 

qtal 


qatala 


ijcitcilci 

t+A: 


qatal 

Vop 







95. King 

melek 

1^ 

malka 

w 

malik 

dLL. 

nagus 

Tr-W** : 

96. Knee 

berek 

■ps 

burka 

1 -> 

rukba‘ 

JuS' J 

bark 

■flCH: 

97. Know 

yada c 


ida ( 


( arifa 


’a’mara, 

hhao£ : 








c oqa 

r* ■■ 

98. Lamb 

kebes, 


’imra, 

•|oo( 

xaruf, 


mahsa ( 

‘HihlM)-. 


tale 

n5o 

parra 

|i-3 

hamal 




99. Laugh 

sahaq 

pnv 

ghak 


dahika 

*4?w» 

sahaqa 

u J <ht = 

100. Lion 

>ri 

’IX 

’ary a 

W 

’asad, 

«■ 

c anbasa 

tnno: 






sab ( 




101. Lip 

sapd 

ns'tt? 

sipta 

(tvaao 

sifa' 

AJLm 

kanfar 

unde* 

102. Live 

hayd 

rrn 

hya 

k- 

hayiya, 

'UK* 

haywa 







c asa 

JiU 



103. Long 

’arok 

-px 

’arrik 


tawil 


nawwix 

VE"|: 

104. Lord 

’adon, 

,pix 

ba ( la, 

- |i- — * 

sayyid, 

i «L MJ 

’dgzl’ 

hlH.: 


ba c al 

5va 

mara 

Joo 

ba ( l 

J*i 



105. Love 

’aheb 

anx 

’ahibb 


’ahabb 


’afqara 

hft*'.: 

106. Make 

i dsd 

n'u?s; 

( bad 


( amila, 

‘ J-o-C 

gabra 

liU.-- 






fa ( ala 




107. Man 

>- v 

is, 

,tf’X 

gabra 


rajul 


( ad, 

Aft- : 


geber 

aai 





ba’si 

•nha = 

108. Many 

rabblm 

D’3T 

rabba, 


kadir 


bdzux 





saggi’d 

lUeo 





109. Meat 

basdr 

nan 

bisra 

|i m-> 

lahm 


saga 

/"P: 

110. Milk 

halab 

a*7n 

halba 


laban, 

i (J\J 

halib 

<hA.-fl = 






halib 




111. Month 

hodes 

anm 

yarha 


sahr 

A* 

warx 

ffic-a * 

112. Moon 

yareh, 

,nr 

sahra 

1*0*00 

qamar 


warx 

fflC'l = 


Ibana 

nnV 







113. Morning 

bdqer, 

ppa 

sapra 

Mj 

sabah 


sabah 



sahar 

intf 







114. Mother 

’em 

DX 

’imma 

W 

’umm 

r> 

’amm 


115. Mountain 

har 

an 

turn 

l*o-4 

jabal 


dabr 

H.HC- 

116. Mouth 

pe 

ns 

pumma 

I™" 

fam 

_ tL 

>a f 
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Ma'lula 

Jibbali 

daku, 


mxs, 

"7f<? 

94. Kill 

iqtal 

letdy 

neru 


hrg 





sarru 


malku 

tffcWJEf 

95. King 

malka 

melik 

birku 

£4 fiS IU 

brk 


96. Knee 

rhobOa 

berk 

edu 


yd ( 

*m< 

97. Know 

i8a c 

eda 







yarob 

kalumu, 


imr, 


98. Lamb 

qarqdra 

kobs 

puxadu y-fKtm 

kr 





siaxu 

ssTTH-M 

shq. 


99. Laugh 

iShek 

whcik 



gmz 

T1W 




labu, 


Ibu 

Tnrnjn: 

100. Lion 

sab ( a 

} assd 

nesu 







saptu 

c^tU^T 

spt 

<P*= — 

101. Lip 

sefda 

qdfrer 

balatu 

-<^1 -ET HUT 

kwy 

*?>►- w 

102. Live 

ehi 

l ES 

arku 

<T«-TT<T Ef 

drk 

103. Long 

irrex 

rihm 

belli 


b% 

lit <TTT 

104. Lord 

morn 

ba c al 



adn 

M~ J(L 




ramu 

E-T! ►v- 

dhb 


105. Love 

irham 

c agdb, 







hebb 

epesu 

=T? ■£] 

c sy 

«v% 

106. Make 

iswi 

( ol 

zikaru 


mt 

m- 

107. Man 

yabrona 

yeg 

madu 

ET^I 

mid, 

n 

108. Many 

summar, 

mskdn 



c zm 

<«-T 


bahar 


siru 

<Ftm 

bsr. 

JJ <?■«>- 

109. Meat 

besra 

te } 



SPru 

<F-*«n 




sizbu. 

<1- cy 

hlb 

*TTTJI 

110. Milk 

halpa 

holob. 







nusub 

warxu 

*F <T«-M -T<T 

yrx 

f 

111. Month 

yarha 

5rx 

warxu 


yrx 

S«>- ? 

112. Moon 

sahra 

} £.rdt 

seru 

**jn 

shr 

<?•>?«»- 

113. Morning 

sofra 

khassaf 

ummu 

<TTT «¥■ 

um 

jam 

114. Mother 

emma 

*im 

sadu 

■gITcST 

gbl, 

mm 

115. Mountain 

turn 

gisl 



yr, 







8d 

<r$l 




pu 

¥-t!TTt 

P 

t= 

11 6. Mouth 

demma 

xoh 
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117. Name 

sem 

aw 

sma 


ism 


sdm 

hr-- 

118. New 

hadas 

unn 

hata 

)L- 

jadid, 

1 JuJj> 

haddis 

dPUl: 






hadiQ 

Cw J&- 



119. Night 

layld 

nV’V 

lilyd 

1-^ 

layl 


lelit 

AA1-: 

120. Nine 

tis c d 


tis ( d 


tis V 


tds ( attu 

tAM ■■ 

121. Nose 

3 ap 


3 appe , 

‘lai 

y anf 

c 

>_aJ 1 

3 anf 

hlK: 




nhira 

|; 1 





122. Oil 

semen 


misha 

|.. aw 

zayt 

Wj 

qab 3 

*P-flA : 

123. On 

c al 

Vy 

( al 


c ala 


la c la 

AM- 

124. One 

3 ehad 

ins 

had 


3 ahad 


3 ahadu 

: 

125. Or 

3 o 

is 

3 aw 

o( 

3 aw 

J 

3 aw 

Kffl-: 

126. Person 

3 adam 

D1S 

nasa 

M 

> insan 

jL-jl 

ba 3 si 

■flhrt. : 

127. Pig 

hzir 

inn 

hzird 


xinzir 

yy* 

xanzir, 

■me ■. 








harawaya rhA®-.(' •• 

128. Rain 

mdtar, 

/ion 

mitrd 


matar 


zanam 

1199° : 


gesem 








129. Return 

sab 

3tt> 

tab 

oZ. 

raja ( a, 

•eg 

gab 3 a 

’H1K: 






daba 



130. Rib 

sela ( 


3 il ( d 


dil ( 


gabo 

1P = 

131. Ride 

rakab 


rkib 

•n* 

rakiba 

v*j 

rakaba 


132. Right 

yamin 


yammina 

I i.m. 

yamin 

uyc 

yaman 

V°ll: 

133. River 

nahar 

ina 

nahra 

pou 

nahr 

j4r> 

falag, 

AAV- 








wahiz 

rtWh. H : 

134. Road 

derek, 

/P*T 

3 urha 

Mo( 

tariq 

ikJ’ 

fanot, 

$S*t = 


sbil 






mangad 

0091R- : 

135. Root 

sores 


sirsa, 


3 asl, 

< 

sarw 

re®-: 




c iqqara 

|; O~V 

( irq, 









sirs 

c^y* 



136. Rope 

hebel 

Vnn 

habla, 

.IL=l- 

habl 


liabl 

<lv(l A : 




nindya 

| . l . I 





137. Run 

ras 

P 

rhit 


Jara, 

‘iSyr 

rosa 

CR: 






rakada 




138. Salt 

melah 

nV» 

milhd 

| \v> 

milh 

^Lo 

sew 

R,®-: 

139. Say 

3 amar 

IDS 

3 imar 

jJo( 

qala 

Jii 

bahla 

■flUA: 

140. Sea 

yam 

D’ 

yamma 

bo- 

bahr 

y*->. 

bahr 

AAlC: 
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Ma'lula 

Jibbali 

sumu 


sm 

<rr 

117. Name 

esma 

sum 

essu 

<«^j 

hdd 

w* 

118. New 

hacc 

} ddm 

musu, 

llliatu 

^TT^TTTJ-eIT 

ll 

mm 

119. Night 

lelya 

c ds9r 

tiset 

~T<*^T 

ts ( 

— <?< 

120. Nine 

tes c a 

sa c et 

appu 

tt=T¥- 

} appu 

Et=T y- 

121. Nose 

manxra 

naxrer 

samnu 


smn 


122. Oil 

mesha 

hahl 

eli 


c l 

<m 

123. On 

c al 

Ser 

istenu 


ahd 


124. One 

ahhaS 

tad 

ll 

<HiU 

> 

u 

•in 

125. Or 

yd 

man 

awilu 

TPF^!! 

adm, «- JC *"T 
bunusu •/- 

126. Person 

barnas 

birdem 

xuziru, 

saxu 

-M-TT*«n 

■gIT-Mtmt 

xnzr 

xuziru 

-M-TT*- 

127. Pig 

hzira 

xanzir 

zunnu 


mtr 


128. Rain 

rayya 

rahmet 

tarn 

sfTIHPJH 

6b 

CJL 

129. Return 

( owet 

edor, 
rega c , 
redd 

selu 

tETTIEU 

sl< 

TTITT< 

130. Rib 

c al ( a 

f,al ( , 

gesf 

rakabu 

E*=TT -fcH 

rkb 


131. Ride 

irxab 

reksb 

imnu 

A-W 

ymn 

sv 

132. Right 

yimen 

emit 

naru 

~mjn 

nhr 


133. River 

ncihra 

feleg 

padanu 

tfcEIT* 

ntb 

jx 

134. Road 

tarba 

} orm 

sursu 

►V.0 

srs 


135. Root 

sersa 

sirox, 

c arq 

aslu 


hbl 

WOT 

136. Rope 

liabla 

qod 

rasu 

E-AIAS 

Ism 

m ym 

137. Run 

arhet 

V ( ' 

sa e 

tdbtu 

fc-EET 

mlht 

mu*— 

138. Salt 

melha 

mizhdt 

qabii 


rgm 

tt^rr 

139. Say 

amar 

( or 

tdmtu 

EtmsfciiT 

ym 

m 

140. Sea 

bahra, 

yamm 

rdnncm 
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141. 

See 

ra’a 

nto 

hza 

It- 

ra’d 

Jj 

ra’ya 

CAP ■ 

142. 

Seed 

zera c 

SHT 

zar ( a 


baSra 1 

d ;Ju 

zar\ 

HCA ■■ 









bdzr 

■flHC = 

143. 

Send 

sdlah 

nVtf 

slab 

- 

’arsala 


la ’aka, 

AMl = 








fannawa 

i.'KD: 

144. 

Seven 

sib ( a 

dsdu; 

sab c a 


sab ( a' 


sab ( attu 

n-flo-fc: 

145. 

Shadow 

sel 

Vs 

tillbla 

VM 

Zill 

& 

sdlalot 


146. 

Sheep 

se 

n'u? 

niqya 

| n i 

v— \ 

sa. 

1 « U 

baggd ( 

mfl: 







yanam 

r* 



147. 

Shepherd 

ro c e 

rwn 

rd c ya 

I-*-* 

rd ( i" 

tb 

ra ( ayi 

nv*. 

148. 

Short 

qasar 

“Kj? 

z c ura, 


qasir 


xasir 

■*1 K.C-- 





karya 

1-0 





149. 

Shoulder 

katep 

fjns 

katpd 


katif, 

i 

matkafi t) 

oDtn? ■■ 







minkab 




150. 

Silver 

kesep 

*103 

kispa 


Jidda 1 


barur 

■fKC: 

151. 

Sing 

sdr, 


zmar 

ODJ 

yannd 


halaya, 

AAP = 



zimmer 

-)»T 





zammara H a°£. - 

152. 

Sister 

} dhot 

mnx 

hata 


’uxt 

a- \ 

*3Xt 


153. 

Sit 

ydsab 


itib 


qa ( ada 

Jj*i 

nabara 

Vfld- 

154. 

Six 

sissa 

nw 

sta 

IN* 

sitta* 

AJJjj 

sdddastu 

AKA+ : 

155. 

Skin 

geled 

“tVi 

gilda 

IA*. 

jild 

jJl> 

mb’s 

"lAA: 

156. 

Sky 

samayim 


smayyd 


sarnb 3 

<=■ Lfe*A> 

samay 


157. 

Slave 

c ebed 

IDS 

c abdd 


( abd 

JUC 

barya, 

•\c?- 









gabr 

1-0C-- 

158. 

Sleep (v.) 

yasen, 


dmik, 


wasina, 

‘0**J 

noma 

‘, a aa : 



ndm 

03 

nam 


nama 

r u 



159. 

Small 

qdtdn. 

'P? 

Z c urd, 


sayir 

J* 

na’us, 

lhl\: 



sa Hr 


daqdqa 

l»r*? 



hasus 

faK-K-- 

160. 

Smoke (n.) 

( dsdn, 

,]VV 

tinnana 

WL 

duxan 

(jl>i 

tis, 

m.A; 



qltor 

HFj? 





tann 

+9 : 

161. 

Snake 

nahas 

tfra 

hiwyd 

|^(Lw 

hayya} 


’arwe 

ACE-- 

162. 

Son 

ben 

P 

bra 

|o> 

ibn 

L* 1 

wald 

a>A£: 

163. 

Soul 

nepes 

tfS3 

napsd 

| » 

nafs 


nafs 

>¥A: 

164. 

Speak 

millel 

Wo 

mallil 

\\\^ 

takallama 


nagara 

VI L- 
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Jibbali 

amaru 

TlEm 

amr, 

"-nip- 

141. See 

ehmi 

sim 



hdy, 

■HU 8 






( n 

<►»- 




zeru 

-TT*tni 

dr ( 


142. Seed 

zar c a 

bsSor 

saparu, 

*gITt*m 

lik. 

TfT^n- 

143. Send 

sattar 

eblay 

taradu 

HTPcTTKI 

slh 

<m* 




sebet 


sb ( 

<WL< 

144. Seven 

sob c a 

sdb ( 9t 

sillu 

fETTiai 

zl 

WTTT 

145. Shadow 

xyola 

gdfe } 

immeru, 

AHffT-lin 

S, 

<F 

146. Sheep 

xarofa 

Get 

su 

ficmc 

6at 





re ) u 

4T<T 

r e y 

B^<P 

147. Shepherd 

ro ( ya 

re‘i 

kuru 


qsr 

k TTb>- 

148. Short 

qussur 

qesir 

budu 


ktp 

>-» ^ 

149. Shoulder 

xaffOa 

kansed, 







ketf 

kaspu 


ksp 


150. Silver 

xesfa 

fi'zzat 

zamaru 

HEm 

sr 

<7B>- 

151. Sing 

t anni 

shbeb 

axatu 

m-m 

} axatu 


152. Sister 

ho 6 a 

yit 

wasabu 

*T-1=TT ¥- 

ydb 


153. Sit 

q ( ole 

skof 

sesset 


60 

** 

154. Six 

secca 

stdt 

masku 

RBf 

( oru 

ifccmefln 

155. Skin 

yelta 

god 

samu 


samuma 'gyy g 

156. Sky 

smoya 

sieh 

wardu 


c abdu 

a=T^T 

157. Slave 

( apta 

) ) / 

J o J gor 

saldlu 

Ilf-El HII 

ysn 


158. Sleep (v.) 

iSmex 

sef 

sexru 

ttTTAHffim 

syr, 

V>Ab^ 

159. Small 

iz ( ur, 

nisan 



dq, 



oz ( ut 




drr 

t>«>- 




qutru 


qtr 

, -<B:B>- 

160. Smoke 

tuxxona 

mondox 

serru 

cETTtin 

bdn, 

>u {►**- 

161. Snake 

huya 

yuzt, hot 



tunnanu -gEf cjflf -'"I 




maru 

Em 

bn 


162. Son 

ebra 

bsr 

napistu 

^Teh<~eET 

nps 


163. Soul 

nefsa 

roqtet, 







nofset 

zakaru 

R-fcfcJlin 

rgm 

B^n 

164. Speak 

ahki 

herog 
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kokab 3D1D 


165. Star 

166. Stick 

167. Stomach 

168. Stone 

169. Sun 

170. Sweat 

171. Tail 

172. Take 

173. Ten 

1 74. Thousand 
175. Three 
1 76. Throw 

177. Tie 

178. Tomb 

179. Tongue 

180. Tooth 

181. Tree 

182. Two 

183. Under 

184. Want 

185. Wash 

186. Water (n.) 

187. Water (v.) 

188. Well 

189. West 

190. What 


sebet 

I33tt? 

qeba, 

,mp 

kares 

tins 

3 eben 

px 

semes 


ze ( a 

ns?t 

zanab 

33T 

laqah 

npV 

( sara 

mitts? 

3 elep 


slosa 


yarn 

HT 

3 asar, 

3DX 

qasar 

ivp 

qeber 

mp 

lason 


sen 

p 

( es, 


3 llan 

|V>x 

snayim 


tahti 

’nnn 

3 abd 

rax 

rahas 

ym 

mayim 

D’D 

hisqd 

rtptPn 

b 3 er 

nxrs 

ma t rab 

ms?» 

mah 

HD 


kawkba 

)->•>»*> 

liutra 

l*-4o— 

karsd 


kipa, 


3 abna 


simsa 

| avta 

du ( ta 


dunba 

l=Jo? 

3 ihad 

--I 

( isra 

|un^. 

3 alpd 


tldtd 

Itou. 

sda, 

dr* 

rmd 


3 isar, 

tua{ 

qtar 


qabra 

|- 

lissana 


sinna, 

‘U* 

kakka 


3 ildna 

l-^M 

treyn 


thet 

ts—^L 

sba 

k=>j 

3 asig, 

• _ 

hap 

a-. 

mayyd 


3 asqi 

_Oj*\ 

bird 

14= 

ma ( rba 

|=; ~^V> 

md 

\*> 


kawkab, 


najm 

' ^ 

( asa 


mi < da\ 

1 Sjjta 

kirs 


hajar 

J** 

Sams 

ft 

( araq 

OjC- 

Sanab 

oJi 

3 axaSa 

j>\ 

c asara t 

ij . Vi £■ 

>alf 

>_«jI 

Oalada‘ 


ramd 


rabata 

Jajj 

qabr 


lisdn 

jU 

sinn 

o- 

sajara' 

'bjSfuZi 

idnani 

ubJl 

taht 

cJ- 

3 arada 

alj 

yasala, 


rahada 


md 3 

t■ Lo 

saqa 


bi 3 r 

«■ 

yarb, 

i j£» 

mayrib 

V-r*- 0 

md 

u 


kokab 

MW1 : 

ban¬ 

n*c = 

kers, 

HC^: 

kabd 

IW1£ ■■ 

3 abn 

hill: 

dahay, 

07P. ■■ 

3 amir 

h°lC- 

hdf 

V¥: 

zanab 

HiH: 

3 axaza, 

h"lH: 

nas 3 a 

vrh. 

Gssartu 

OiPCb ■ 

Gif 

KAS: 

salastu 

IMAftli : 

warawa, 


ramaya 

doof 

3 asara, 

ML- 

q w asara 

•fcR L : 

maqbar 

(inipnc : 

lassan 

Ml: 

sann 

til: 

( ad, 


( om 

FT: 

kal 3 e 

UAL ■ 

tdhta 

^rh+ : 

faqada 

itR-- 

xadaba, 

908 = 

rahda 

C4»0: 

may 

^je.: 

saqaya 

ntf = 

c azaqt 

: 

Grab, 

Odfl. 

ma < rdb 

roi.ii: 

mi, 

“l: 

mant 

n -Y : 
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kakkabu 



t>- i£L t>- 

165. Star 

xawkaebda 

kdbkeb 

xattu 


xt 

?►* 

166. Stick 

qlsa 

xotrdq 

karsu 

v-TTf 

krs 

>-»>■ 7 

167. Stomach 

yawwa 

sirs 

abnu 

»=T y- 

abn 

M- 

168. Stone 

xefa 

fudun 

samsu 


sapsu 

"gTI »=T 

169. Sun 

simsa 

yum 

ziitu 


d ( t 

5C<— 

170. Sweat 

da ( da 

naylt 

zibbatu 


Snbt 

<?■►»- jj 1, — 

171. Tail 

denpa 

dunub 

axazu, 

THK^TT 

dxS, 

h- ? <r 

172. Take 

ahad 

hoi 

lequ 

-EerrcK 

Iqh 

TTT 




eseret 

*=T? ¥• -TT<T E&T 

( sr 

«Pb»- 

173. Ten 

( asra 

c dsiret 

limu 

►S^TT** 

dip 

h-TTT»= 

174. Thousand 

blef 


salasat 

’gll-ET’gTTcET 

916 

<TTT < 

175. Three 

6 Id 6a 

sodet 

nadu 

- r T~I 

yry 

Wb»~ W 

176. Throw 

darri 

r.rde 

kasaru, 


rks, 

»>-t>-7 

177. Tie 

iqtar 

c 5s5b, 

rakasu 

MT-fcfcJJJ 

asr 

►*- 7t*>- 



rot 

qabru 

-TcfcT'tm 

qbr 


178. Tomb 

qabra 

qor 

lisanu 


lasanu -eT 'gyy <j- 

179. Tongue 

lissona 

elsen 

sinnu 


sn 

<?►«- 

180. Tooth 

senna 

snin 

isu 


( s 

<11 

181. Tree 

sajarda 

herum 

sina 

<1 —n 

On 


182. Two 

idr 

droh 

saplanu 

!=IT ct=T -£T 

tht 

— f— 

183. Under 

cube 

Ixin 

eresu 

fc T? -TT<T 

y v 

ars 

«-»>-<?■ 

184. Want 

ib c i 

( agdb 

ramaku, 

E^HETIIJ 

rhs 


185. Wash 

imsi 

rahaz 

mesu 

T-^TT 






mu 


my 

"1# 

186. Water (n.) 

moya 

mih 

saqu 

■gircr: 

sqy 


187. Water (v.) 

asqi 

seqe 

burn 

v-un 

nab/pku tty Jgf 

188. Well 

bira 

yor 

erbu 

Ew y- 

( rb 

<»>-£ 

189. West 

ma ( rba 

muyrub, 







qoblet 

minu 


mn 


190. What 

mo 

me 
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Hebrew 


Syriac 


Arabic 


Ge c ez 

191. Wheat 

hitta 

nun 

hittta 


qamh, 
hinta f 

< 

Sarnay 

re??. ■■ 

192. Where 

3 ayyeh 

mu 

3 ayka 

W 

3 ayna 

CTLt 

3 ayte 

KMl: 

193. White 

laban 


hiwwar 


3 abyad 

(■ 

sa ( daw 


194. Who 

mi 


man 


man 

cs* 

mannu 

0H>*: 

195. Wind (n.) 

ruh 

rm 

ruha 


rih 


nafas 


196. Wine 

yayin 

1” 

hamra 

| ™ 

xamr 

j**- 

wayn 

(DM : 

197. With 

c im 

ws 

c am 


ma ( a 


mas la 


198. Woman 

3 issa 

ntfx 

3 attata 

|L*J< 

imra 3 a' 

>\j*\ 

ba 3 sit, 

3 ana st 

■flhft.t: 

199. Write 

katab 

arc 

ktab 


kataba 


sahafa 

JUh£: 

200. Year 

Sana 

natf 

Satta 

|tS_L» 

c am, 

C U 

ijajt 

( amat 

'IflnY : 






Sana ' 
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Akkadian 


Ugaritic 


Ma ( lula 

Jibbali 

kibtu 


htt 


191. Wheat 

hettOa 

bohr 

ayyanu 

nan* 

iy 


192. Where 

hanukk 

hutun, 

hun 

pesu 


labanu -ey -^y *f- 

193. White 

huwwar 

lun 

mannu 

El rf- 

my 

IP 

194. Who 

mon 

mun 

saru 

■glTirn 

rh 


195. Wind (n.) 

hwd, 

riha 

h(i)ye 

karanu 


yn, 

xmr 

%>*- 

ritp- 

196. Wine 

hamra 

xlr 

itti 

t£-<T< 

( m 

<n 

197. With 

c emm 

k- 

sinnistu, 

issu 

11 

adt 


198. Woman 

eccOa, 

suniOa 

ted 

sataru 

■glTST-an 

ktb, 

spr 

t*- 1- n 

¥*=»>• 

199. Write 

ixdab 

ktob 

sattu 

■gIT-EET 

snt 


200. Year 

eSna 

( 6nut 




Appendix 


Classical Semitic Scripts* 

by Peter T. Daniels 


The writing systems used for the Semitic languages are traditionally said to encompass the 
three principal kinds: alphabetic, syllabic, and logographic-syllabic. According to the typology 
introduced by this author, to categorize the Semitic scripts two additional types must be recog¬ 
nized, called “abjad” and “abugida.” 


A Bit of History 

The scripts in which the West Semitic literary languages are written, and all alphabets every¬ 
where, are descended from a common ancestor, often said to be attested in the graffiti of 
Canaanite mine workers in the Sinai from about the 16th century b.c.e. and first certainly 
found in the “proto-Canaanite” inscriptions of a somewhat later date. While the interpretation 
of proto-Sinaitic is far from certain, the next stages of the script, found in Phoenician and Ara¬ 
maic inscriptions from about 1300 b.c.e. on, are well understood and the principal difficulties 
in interpretation stem from poor preservation of the materials and from the fact that at various 
eras various pairs of characters came to resemble each other more than is optimal for differen¬ 
tiating them. All the scripts mentioned here are abjad s—they denote consonants only. By the 
sixth century b.c.e. there could be distinguished a Canaanite and an Aramaic script. The 
former died out almost entirely (surviving only in Samaritan), to be replaced by the latter, 
which by the time of the Qumran documents (as early as 200 b.c.e.), if not the Egyptian Ara¬ 
maic ones (up to 400 b.c.e.), had nearly achieved the shape of today’s square Hebrew letters. 
A striving for ease and speed in writing led, in separate developments, to cursive Syriac (by 
400 c.E.) and Arabic (by 500), among other varieties. Puzzling is the relationship between the 
main stream of abjadic systems and the Ugaritic abjad (14th century b.c.e.): some of its let¬ 
ters, which are cuneiform signs (see below), resemble the Phoenician counterparts, while a 


* Adapted from Appendix B of G. Bergstrasser, Introduction to the Semitic Languages: Text Specimens and 
Grammatical Sketches (translated and annotated by Peter T. Daniels; Copyright © Eisenbrauns [Winona Lake, Indi¬ 
ana], 1983, 1995); used by permission. 
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connection is difficult to perceive for others; but the abjad of the South Arabian inscriptions 
(from at least 500 b.c.e.) is closest in letterforms to the Ugaritic. The earliest Arabic-language 
graffiti (Safaitic, 1st century b.c.e. - 3d century c.E.; Thamudic, perhaps 5th century b.c.e. - 
5th century c.E.) are in a South Arabian script. The Ethiopic script is derived from the South 
Arabian abjad. 

Abjads 


Table 37. Northwest Semitic Scripts 


Value 

Ugaritic 

Hebrew 

Estrangelo 

Serto 

Nestorian 

Numeric 

Value 

5 (a) 

M- 

N 

rC 

{ 

i 

1 

b 

JL 

3 

=> 



2 

g 

T 

} 



A 

3 

(h) 

I 






d 

M- 

1 



a 

4 

h 

m 

n 

era 

O) 

Cl 

5 

w 

>+- 

l 

a 

o 

o 

6 

z 


T 

V 

1 


7 

h 

* 

n 

M 



8 

t 


D 

X 

J> 

A 

9 

y 


*5 

a 

V 

Wk 

10 

k 

>■ 


a 

* f 

5 

20 

(§) 

<F 






1 

TTT 

V 

A 


A 

30 

m 


SD 

» -p 

JO )0 

-to to 

40 

(5) 

<r 






n 


31 

J ._ 

J V 

J N 

50 

z 







s 

y 

D 

GO 

JO 0 

Jb 

60 

C 

< 

V 



JL. 

70 

P 


31 


3 

J 

80 

s 

TT 


JS* 

J 

S 

90 

q 

>-< 

p 

A 

o 

ja 

100 

r 


n 

i 

* 

a 

200 

s 


V 





s(0) 

< 

ID 

X 

A 


300 

(y) 

►A 






t 

— 

n 


L 

A. 

400 

(i) 







(U) 

JH 






(S) 

ill 







Where two forms are shown, the one on the right occurs at the end of a word. Ugaritic values are 
given in parentheses. 
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Table 38. Vocalization Systems of the Abjads 


Value 

Hebrew 

East Syriac 

West Syriac 

Arabic 

i i 

— 3 ' T ’3 

— ZD J— 

— o 

7 V c?7 <=*; 

e e 

- 5 -3 

T = 

— o 


a a 

-3 - 3 

- “ T T 

_ : 3 

— o 

- o 1- C 

0 0 


ci— 

9 9 

— o 


u u 


q— q=» 

4 4 

o— OA 

t t ft ft 

- '-d “V jr~y. 


7 3 



— 

e 

- 3 




a 

- 3 




6 

- 3 

t: t: 





Each symbol is shown alone and following b-. 


The order of the abjad is fundamentally the same for all that are in use today (Table 37). 

With the devising of marks to indicate vowels, complete and adequate alphabets have been 
achieved for each of the literary languages (Ge c ez excepted). Actually, only in Phoenician and 
South Arabian is there absolutely no indication of vowel quality. 1 Ugaritic, otherwise vowel¬ 
less, has three separate characters for a, i, and u (the treatment of V 5 C is less clear), which 
makes possible considerable confidence in reconstructing the vocalism, particularly conjuga¬ 
tion patterns, when roots containing , are studied. Early in the history of recorded Aramaic, the 
letters for the semivowels w and y in effect stood for the diphthongs aw and ay, and later were 
retained to mark o and e as contractions of the diphthongs, and then also u and l. Perhaps by 
analogy y was used for a, and h (particularly finally) also entered the system. 

The other scripts have adopted versions of this system. Arabic, the most regular, indicates 
all long vowels with w, y, or alif. Hebrew shows considerable freedom in using vowel letters or 
not; Syriac employs an intermediate system. 

Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic can all add signs indicating vowel quality, and other phonolog¬ 
ical features, to the basic consonantal text; the vowel sign denotes the vowel following the 
consonant to which it is appended. The three scripts have different systems, Syriac and He¬ 
brew more than one (Table 38). 

All three read from right to left. In books where they are combined with a Western language 
(grammars, dictionaries, commentaries, etc.), the individual words in a series of examples are 
usually to be taken one at a time from left to right. If a sentence or other long example does not 
fit on a single line in a primarily left-to-right text, the quotation begins at the right end of the 
first line, occupies the space to the middle of that line, and continues from as far to the right of 
the next line as necessary, reading to the left margin. The English, etc., text then resumes at the 
middle of the line in which the quotation ends. For example: 

1. Fortunately, at a late stage some Phoenician texts were written in the Greek alphabet and careful study allows 
the determination of some of the vowels; the South Arabian pattern qtlw may represent *qatalaw or possibly *qatalu. 
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These words from the Palestinian Talmud summarize the Rabbis’ attitude toward 
their languages: '’DUD 3“ij?V TOn “IOTV QH3 WanttTW □Viv’? HK3 maw 1 ? SDIR 
tTOTV , “Q37 X ,, V , xV There are four tongues worthy of common use: Greek for 
song, Latin for war, Syriac for lamentation, and Hebrew for ordinary speech’. 
(Megilloth iv 4) 

The letters of the alphabets can also be used as numerals. Arabic normally uses its own 
decimal notation; the digits of a number are then read from left to right. 

Hebrew 

Certain letters of the Hebrew alphabet have distinctive forms word-finally. 

The vowel signs are placed above, below, and beside the letters. The values indicated for 
Hebrew vowels in Table 38, and used throughout this book, follow what Joseph L. Malone 
(Tiberian Hebrew Phonology, Appendix B) calls a “5-color interpretation” of the system. 
While we take no stance on the correct interpretation of the Tiberian system, a “5-color” read¬ 
ing yields a vocalization whose relationship to other Semitic languages is easier to recognize. 

A dot inside b d g p t k indicates nonspirantized (stop rather than fricative) pronunciation; 
inside final h it marks it as consonantal rather than a vowel letter; in other letters it indicates a 
long consonant. Long b d g p t k are never spirantized. A dash above a letter verifies the ab¬ 
sence of the dot. 

A “hyphen” joins particles to their head words and other closely connected items. A “co¬ 
lon” marks the end of a verse of the Bible. 

Syriac 

Three forms of the Syriac alphabet are in common use, the Estrangelo ( orpoyyvXTj ‘round,’ or 
perhaps Arabic iLJL^I satr anglliyya ‘gospel writing’), the Serto (Syriac sertd 

[psitta\ ‘[simple] stroke’), and the Nestorian. The Nestorian script is primarily found in Mod¬ 
ern Aramaic texts in such Christian dialects as Urmi and Tell Kepe; the Serto is used for the 
Turoyo dialect of Modern Aramaic and in scholarly works; the Estrangelo, the oldest, is now 
generally limited to scholarly works. Because the script is a cursive one, many letters are 
joined with those that precede and follow, though some may not join on one side or the other. 
There are up to three different forms of each letter; only final k and n differ greatly from the 
basic form, however. There are ligatures for V (J and y l k and n standing alone (as when be¬ 
ing cited qua letters) are doubled: r i. Nestorian can substitute for final in and wi for _ci, 

as space dictates; a diacritic produces and 5 for modem / and c, respectively. 

Vowels are added in three ways, one using single dots, two with an individual sign for each 
vowel. A dot above or below a word or suffix distinguishes homographs. The principle is that 
the dot above marks a fuller vowel—usually a/a —while the dot below indicates a closer 
vowel— i, u, or vowellessness; some words have more than one. This system has to some ex¬ 
tent been “lexicalized” so that the pointing used for weak verbs (with vowels different from 
those of corresponding strong verbs) reflects the strong pattern rather than the actual vowels, 
and a final -h with point above represents a feminine singular suffix, whatever its vowel. The 
two explicit systems of vowels are shown in Table 38. The East Syriac signs, developed from 
the dot system, are used with the Nestorian alphabet. The West Syriac system is used with 
Serto; its signs are based on Greek letters and may appear indifferently above or below their 
letters, as there is room. 
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In Syriac-script materials, we have followed normal scholarly practice in using the Serto 
alphabet with West Syriac pointing. However, in most cases an East Syriac vocalization has 
been followed in transcriptions, so that li^ ‘leg’ is transcribed rigid rather than reglo. While 
neither tradition necessarily reflects the pronunciation of the oldest Syriac, a compromise 
rooted primarily in the Eastern values gives a vocalization that is probably close to the ances¬ 
tral pronunciation and one that is unquestionably easier to use in comparative work. 

A point above b d g p t k indicates non-spirantized; below, spirantized pronunciation. Two 
dots above some letter of a word (? or * if possible—over * they replace its dot, s) mark the 
word as a plural form. A stroke over a letter marks it as silent. Certain suffixes are written with 
final, etymological, vowel letters, but they are not pronounced: o-, -«o-; in this manual we 

transcribe silent o-, „- with superscript - w , - y . The enclitic verb forms are written as separate 
words, even in Modern Aramaic. 

Arabic 

In Arabic there may be as many as four forms of each letter, according as they are joined on 
both sides, left, right, or neither (Table 39). Note that a number of letters turn into mere spikes 
in the line, distinguished only by the dots above or below them. Ligatures include la % kd 
kl 

The glottal stop is not indicated by alif, as in Syriac, but by * hamza. This sits on a y, w, 
alif, or nothing, according to the vowels on either side: a ya-seat indicates an Hi on one side or 
both, a waw-seat an ulu but no i, etc. Initially it goes above alif for } a and below it for } i. To 
avoid writing double consonants, a hamza beside a long vowel has no seat at all, nor has it one 
when it ends a word-final cluster. 

/ t ^ > i ? 

Vowels are - a, - i, and - u; final nunation is indicated by doubling the vowel sign, -, 

-, and never by adding the letter n. -an, however, is supported by a final alif. Nunation is gen¬ 
erally not noted in our transcriptions of nouns and adjectives. Long vowels are marked by 
vowel letters, except that in a few common words a is not written. In vocalized texts it is then 
indicated by -. Where two alifs would be adjacent (in the combination > a) they are written I. A 
long consonant is marked -. A vowelless consonant has -. 

Certain morphophonemic (sandhi) phenomena are noted at the beginnings and ends of 
words. The definite article is written Jl even before dentals etc., but its assimilation is indicated 
by - over the following consonant. After the preposition l- the alif is omitted. The initial alif of 
ibn ‘son’ is omitted when the word conjoins name and patronymic. The feminine ending 
-a(tun) is written i-, and not c*-; -atari is X-. The feminine-singular ending is transcribed in 
this manual -a’. The weak ending -a is The plural -Una when it loses its -na takes a merely 
decorative alif. A prothetic vowel supporting an initial cluster is written with alif without 
hamza ; when this vowel is supplanted by the final vowel of the preceding word, its sign is re¬ 
placed by - on the alif. 


Maltese 

The modern Maltese alphabet comprises the following 29 letters: a, b, c (= c), d, e, f, g (= g), 
g, h (silent except finally [= h\ and in the digraphs ghh and hh [= hh]), h (= h), i, j (= y), k, 1, 
m, n, gh (silent, representing Classical Arabic replaced by ’ finally after a), o, p, q (= *)> r, s, 
t, u, v, w, x (= s ), z (= z), z (= c). The letters h and gh lengthen neighboring vowels. Spelling 
is largely phonemic, with some etymological admixture. 
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Ethiopic 


Table 40. Ge'ez 



a 

u 

i 

a 

e 

3 

0 

h 

V 

a 

1 

V 

X 

u 

a 

1 

A 

A- 

A. 

A 

A. 

A 

A° 

h 

rh 

rh* 

rh. 

*h 

rh. 

rh 

* 

m 

on 

00- 

°l 



r 

r 

V 

s 

ip 

IP* 

% 

“i 

•a 

r 

y* 

r 

L 

<* 

L 

<5. 


c 

c 

s 

A 

A* 

A. 

A 

a 

A 

A 

q 

t 


t 

** 


¥ 

$ 

q w 

•fe 


■h 

* 

$ 

r* 


b 

n 

a 

a 

A 

a 

■n 

P 

t 

+ 


•fc 

f 

•fc 


f 

X 



\ 


A. 

A 

■V 

x w 

> 


■v* 


0- 

■v* 


n 

> 

V* 


9 


i 

9 

> 

h 

a 

a 

h 

h. 

h 

h 

k 

w 

tv 

a 

*t 

a 

ti 

b 

k w 

a 


a* 


a 

if 


w 

(D 

ai. 

*E 

T 

*E 

m* 


< 

0 

o 

a 

A 

% 

A 

p 

z 

n 

H* 

a 

0 

a 

H 

0 

y 

p 

P 

p* 

p 

p. 

ft 

P* 

d 

ft 

S* 

a 


ft. 

ft- 

* 

g 

i 

T 

X 

p 

X 

1 


g w 

i» 


T* 

b 

y 

T 


t 

m 

or 

m. 


rn. 

T 

r" 

P 

k 

k 

k. 

k 

k 

k 

k 

s 

k 

k 

a 

k 

k 

k 

? 

d 

0 

0* 

i 

1 

l 

A 


f 

L 

4* 


a 

L 

9 

£ 

P 

T 

T 

T 

7 

T 

T 

T 


Ethiopic is read from left to right. 

The earliest Ethiopic inscriptions do not indicate vowels. From the middle of the reign of 
Ezana, ca. 350 c.e., the letters were modified to express the 7 vowel phonemes of the Ethiopic 
languages. The abugida —the word refers to a script type where the basic shape stands for Ca 
(Table 40)—provides each of the 26 consonants with 7 shapes, listed in conventional sequence 
as 1st through 7th orders. The basic sign shape is the 1st order; the 2d order appends a stroke 
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on the middle right to represent Cm; 3d order has a similar stroke at bottom right for C i. The 
4th order marks Cd by lengthening a right-hand leg, or by bending a single leg to the left. The 
5th order represents Ce by altering CTs stroke to a circle; likewise the 7th order changes Cm’s 
stroke to a ring for Co, or else lengthens a left leg. The 6 th order ambiguously stands for C0 or 
Cd and has no consistent graphic device. 6 th-order signs do often involve a break in a stroke. 

Furthermore, when the four velars qxk g are labialized, their forms are modified; there are 
no signs for the labiovelars + rounded vowels, because these are neutralized. Additional letters 
for Amharic and other languages of Ethiopia have been created using diacritics. 

The ambiguity of the sixth order of vowels makes for difficulty in determining word struc¬ 
ture; consonant length is not indicated. A colon separates words; a double colon is a punctua¬ 
tion mark. 

Some of the signs are easily confused. Vowel marks that do not represent what the prin¬ 
ciples suggest they do are P 1 yd not yu\ a > wa not wu\ T wo not wa; 9° ma not ma; P* sa not sa. 
r and / do not lend themselves to the overall system but at least resemble each other in 
vowel-modification. The w i and w a series are especially similar to each other; the horizontal 
marking w i is broken, and w a’s is straight. 


Akkadian 

The earliest cuneiform documents (ca. 3200 b.c.e.) bear fairly recognizable, representational 
pictures. It is not until nearly 1000 years later that Akkadian texts appear; by then the signs had 
evolved to more abstract shapes. These cuneiform signs are composed of marks that were im¬ 
pressed in wet clay tablets with a square-ended stylus that characteristically produced 
wedge-shaped indentations (Latin cuneus ‘wedge’). (The clay hardens upon drying and may 
thus survive the millennia to be excavated and read; additionally the tablets might be baked, ei¬ 
ther in antiquity intentionally or accidentally [in a conflagration] or else in the modern museum 
workshop, whereupon they become virtually indestructible.) The wedges may be horizontal, 
vertical, or diagonal. Modern lists of signs include about 600, but only a couple hundred were 
in everyday use at any one time. 

Akkadian is read from left to right. 

A cuneiform sign usually stands for a vowel, a consonant plus vowel or vice versa, or a 
vowel with consonant on each side. But because the writing system was used first for Sumer¬ 
ian and only later for Akkadian, many signs have more than one value, typically reflecting 
both the Sumerian word(s) represented by the original picture and the Akkadian equivalent. 
Thus the same sign may be read both an (‘heaven’ in Sumerian) or dingir (‘god’), and il 
(from ilu ‘god’ in Akkadian). Further polyphony arises in part because typically a sign contain¬ 
ing i may also be read with e and because the sound system of Akkadian is richer than that of 
Sumerian: the triplets of voiced, voiceless, and emphatic consonants may indifferently be rep¬ 
resented by the same sign. There is also considerable homophony, whereby several different 
characters may have a common reading. Thus several different signs can be read su. Normally, 
however, at any one place and epoch only one sign with a particular value was common. 

Assyriologists have developed a number of conventions for transliterating cuneiform signs 
so that the original sequence is immediately recoverable ( transliteration : unambiguous replace¬ 
ment of one set of signs by another, for mere typographic or other convenience; transcription : 
interpretation of the original writing into words according to a particular understanding of the 
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grammar, etc.). 2 Akkadian is presented in italics, Sumerian preferably in letterspaced roman. 
The signs making up a word are joined in Akkadian by hyphens and in Sumerian by periods. 
Logograms (in Akkadian context, see below) are written with the appropriate Sumerian value 
in small capitals; determinatives designating proper names and the dual number are superscript: 
d = god’s name; f = woman’s name; 1 = man’s name; 11 (dual number); kl = place name; kur = 
country name; uru = city name. Names are written with an initial capital. When it is uncertain 
which value of a sign is the appropriate one or when a sign is mentioned qua sign, the name of 
the sign in the modern lists (usually the most common of its values) is given in small capitals. 
Homophonous signs are distinguished by numerical subscripts, assigned many years ago in the 
supposed order of frequency overall in cuneiform documents, except that the most common 
sign for a particular reading has no index, and the subscripts 2 and 3 are replaced by acute and 
grave accents respectively. Thus the first five su signs are transliterated su, su, su, su 4 , su 5 . In a 
transcription, ordinarily not included in the publication of a text, features like vowel and con¬ 
sonant length, not always consistently indicated in the original, are added, while full informa¬ 
tion on the signs in the text is sacrificed. 

Akkadian words may be written either (1) phonetically, e.g., u-lam-mi-da-an-ni = ulammi- 
danni ‘he has reported to me’, or (2) logographically (Greek Xoyoq ‘word’ + ym(pco ‘write’), in 
which a single sign is understood to represent the meaning rather than the sound, e.g., e ‘house’ 
not e (Sumerian) or bit (Akkadian); gis ‘wood’ not gis (Sumerian) or is (Akkadian); kur 
‘mountain’ not kur (Sumerian) or sad (Akkadian). A common use of logograms is as semantic 
determinatives, where they precede (or in a few cases follow) a word and mark it as denoting 
something classified among, e.g., buildings or wooden objects or lands. The two principles 
(logographic and phonetic) may be combined, when a logogram with several readings—both 
noun and verb, say—is disambiguated by a “phonetic complement” read in Akkadian, e.g., 
kur-m = sadii ‘mountain’, kur -tim = mdt(at)im ‘land(s)’ (genitive), kur-wc/ = i/aksud ‘he/I con¬ 
quered’, kur -ad - i/akassad ‘he/I conquer(s)’ (occasionally a phonetic complement is supplied 
to help with the reading of a rare Akkadian sign, e.g., ak-sud ud ); or when a grammatical mean¬ 
ing is indicated by a logogram attached to a phonetically written word. The most common of 
these is mes, marking plurality (of either noun or verb—i.e., the iterative stem); plurality may 
also be indicated by repeating the word’s logogram. Another sort of grammatical logogram 
arises when a particular sign is read phonetically but its use is virtually confined to represent¬ 
ing a particular morpheme, e.g., -su used for the third-person masculine singular possessive 
suffix (but almost never for other syllables with that phonetic value) or u used only for ‘and’. 
Idiosyncratically, the sequence -a-a- can stand for -ayya-. 

Space precludes presenting a complete sign list; a chart of the most basic phonetic signs 
has been compiled (Table 41, page 260). 

It is customary to present a pen-and-ink copy of the signs on a tablet when publishing a 
text; formerly, cuneiform type, as seen here, could be used; and now photographs of the tablet 
may suffice. 


2. However, even transliteration involves interpretation, choosing from the numerous possible combinations of 
letters and type styles (italics, small capitals, superscripts, letterspacing) the ones required by the context. 
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Table 41. Phonetic Arrangement of Neo-Assyrian Cuneiform Syllabary 


C a 

Ce 

a 

Cm 


aC 

eC 

iC 

uC 

N 

tT? 

tTTTT 

£E 

< fcTTTt 

<T® 

m 

b 

P 


ET 

f- 

c: 



A0T 

*CTTT 


*-< 




t*=T 

HI 

_ 

* 





0 

- 

w 

y 

0- 

S0T 

<T3= 

E0 

d 

t 

t 

z 

s 

s 

s 

n 

1 

r 

g 

q 

k 

X 

tET 

£30 

0 

nu 




^T< 

-E0 0 


-TT* 



--TT 

t=vw~ 

0 

*0<T 

-ETI 





■0! 



* 

MI 



<E 

.0 

I 

- 

«< 

E0T 



E&0 

S 1 



-h 

fcEJw 

tTH 

-El 

-e^TT 

iin 

tfcl 

<MTT 

ES0T 

<0* 

| E^TT 

- 


<T—TT<T 


m 

0TT* 

-TTA 


-0 

0<E 

efvAr 

El 


MI 

<10 

►—>—< 


-00 


10 

H< 

A 

-T<T 

0<HT 

4HP- 

5 

4HP- 


The table gives the most common monoconsonantal signs. The intersections of vowel columns and 
consonant rows are sometimes subdivided to include more than one homophonous sign. The “q row” 
thus reads qa qa qe/i qe/i qu qu aq e/iq uq (where qa is GA, qe/i is ki, and qu is kuJ. 
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Languages of Glosses 


A 

Achaemenid Aramaic See Aramaic, Achaemenid 
Akkadian 15, 17, 28, 32, 35-36, 42-44, 46, 
49-50, 69, 75, 95-97, 130-42, 222-31, 
233-49 

Amharic 29, 130-42, 143-52, 161-221 
Arabic, Classical 10-11,13-17,25,27-29, 31- 
32, 42-43, 45, 48-51, 62-63, 71, 82-83, 
104-6, 127-29, 130-42, 153-248 
Arabic, Egyptian 47, 57, 72, 84-85, 107-8, 
127-42, 161-221 

Arabic, Iraqi 47, 130-42, 161-221 
Arabic, Kuwaiti 161-221 
Arabic, Moroccan 13, 42, 47, 130-42, 153-221 
Arabic, Sudanese 127-29 
Arabic, Syrian 161-221 
Aramaic, Achaemenid 130-142 
Aramaic, Azerbaijan Jewish 161-221 
Aramaic, Christian Palestinian 161-221 
Aramaic, Ma'lula 13, 42-43, 130-42, 161-221, 
233-49 

Aramaic, Tur c Abdin 161 -221 
Aramaic, Urmi 11, 43, 70, 78, 100, 130-42, 
161-221 

Argobba 161-221 
Ayt Seghrouchen 153-60, 222-31 
Azerbaijan Jewish Aramaic See Aramaic, 
Azerbaijan Jewish 

B 

Berber 49 


C 

Chaha 143-52, 161-221 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic See Aramaic, 
Christian Palestinian 
Classical Arabic See Arabic, Classical 
Coptic 91, 115-16 

E 

Egyptian Arabic See Arabic, Egyptian. 

G 

Ge‘ez 14, 16, 18, 29, 31, 35-36, 42, 44-45, 49- 
50, 63, 72, 86-87, 109-10, 127-52, 161- 
248 

Ghadamsi 92-93, 117-18, 153-60, 222-31 


H 

Harari 13, 130-42, 143-152, 161-221 
Hebrew 11, 13-15, 17,27,30-32,44,49-50,52, 
63, 71, 80-81, 102-3, 130-42, 232-48 


I 

Iraqi Arabic See Arabic, Iraqi 

J 

Jebel Nefusa 222-31 

Jibbali 11,13, 27-28, 42,45-46,49-50, 73, 90, 
113-14, 130-42, 222-31, 233-49 
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K 

Kabyle 222-31 

Kuwaiti Arabic See Arabic, Kuwaiti 

M 

Ma c lula See Aramaic, Ma ( lula 
Maltese 153-221 
Mandaic 161-221 

Mandaic, Modern 13, 130-42, 161-221 
Mehri 13, 130-42 

Moroccan Arabic See Arabic, Moroccan 

P 

Phoenician 130-42 
Proto-Semitic 68 

S 

Sabean 49-50, 130-42 
Senhayi 153-60 
Shilha 222-31 
Soddo 161-221 


Soqotri 13, 35-36, 59, 130-42 
Sudanese Arabic See Arabic, Sudanese 
Syriac 11, 13-15, 18, 27-32, 35-36, 43-44, 
46, 49-50, 59, 63, 69, 76-77, 98-99, 
130-42, 161-248 
Syrian Arabic See Arabic, Syrian 

T 

Tigre 73, 88-89, 111-12, 127-29, 143-52, 
161-221 

Tigrinya 13,42,127-52, 161-221 
Tur c Abdin See Aramaic, Tur c Abdin 

U 

Ugaritic 42, 49, 70, 79, 101, 130-142, 222-31, 
233-49 

Urmi See Aramaic, Urmi 

W 

Wargla 222-31 
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A 

above 143 

abundant 50 

after 43, 130, 232 

all 130, 143, 153, 222, 232 

altar 43 

and 30 

anoint 143 

answer 143, 153, 201, 222, 232 
ant 153 
appoint 110 
approach 46, 97, 232 
arm 143, 153, 222, 232 
arrive 143,153,210,222,232 
arrow 143 
ash 143,153 

ask 43, 97, 110, 130, 143, 153, 200, 222, 232 
axe 46, 143, 153, 222 

B 

back 143, 153, 222, 232 
bad 143 
bandage 45 
bark 64 

barley 143, 153, 222, 232 
be 97, 130, 143, 153, 222, 232 
bear 29, 47-48, 110, 112, 131, 143, 153, 204, 
222,232 

bear (animal) 29 

beard 29, 31, 144, 153, 222, 232 

beat 97, 153, 222, 232 

beautiful 18 

bee 127, 144 

belch 144 


believe 110 
bell 144 
bellows 45 
belly 43,45,171 
bend 114 
between 232 

big 50, 131, 144, 153, 214, 223, 232 
bind up 14, 44 

bird 127, 144, 154, 175, 223, 232 
bitch 14 

bite 31, 44, 64, 144, 154, 223, 234 

black 144, 154 

bleed 114 

bless 131,234 

blind 144, 154 

blood 11, 28, 29, 50, 144, 154, 223, 234 

blow 64, 144 

boast 52 

body 46,144 

bone 144, 154, 223,234 

book 11,46,127 

bosom 44,45 

bow 144 

boxing 57 

boxwood 57 

brave 43,50 

bread 154,184,223,234 

break 30, 144 

break off 45 

breast 29, 127, 144, 154, 223, 234 
brother 17, 127, 131, 144, 154, 165, 223, 234 
build 17, 47-48, 63, 97, 131, 144, 154, 207, 223, 
234 

bull 44-45, 127, 144, 154, 177, 223, 234 
bunch 50 
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bury 46 

buy 144, 154, 206, 223, 234 

C 

calf 47, 48, 127, 144, 234 

call 106,131,144,154,201,234 

camel 127, 144, 154, 223, 234 

capture 43, 144 

careful 28 

carpet 50 

cave 144 

chain 62 

chair 127, 144, 234 
cheek 11,144,154,223 
chew 144, 154 
chicken 127, 144, 154 
chief 50 
chieftain 50 

child 29, 144, 154, 163, 223, 234 

chop 63,65 

city 131, 145 

cloud 145, 154, 189 

coagulate 145 

comb 100 

come 18, 114, 131, 145, 209, 223, 234 

compose 114 

conquer 18 

consecrate 45 

consecrated 44 

cook 43,50 

cooked 45,50 

cough 31,46,145 

cow 127, 145, 154, 223, 234 

co-wife 44,45 

cross 43,45,114 

cry 47, 48, 110, 145, 154, 223, 234 

cultivate 117 

curse 11,44 

cut 28, 63, 64, 65 

cut off 63, 65 

cut off hair 63,65 

cut open 65 

D 

dam 114 

dance 145,154,207,223,234 
date 154 
date honey 46 

daughter 127, 132, 145, 154, 224, 234 


day 128, 132, 145, 154, 191, 224, 234 
decide 97 
demand pay 45 
devour 43 

die 10,18,47-48,110,112,132,145,154,203, 
224, 234 
dig 114,154 
dip 45 
divide 43 
do 224 

dog 11, 60, 128, 145, 154, 176, 224, 234 
donkey 128, 145, 154, 174, 224, 234 
door 47-48, 132, 145, 154, 224, 234 
dove 145, 155, 176,224 
dream 47-48, 64, 145, 155, 224, 234 
dress 15, 46, 155, 224, 234 
drill 63 

drink 108, 145, 155, 202, 224, 236 

drive 28 

drug 43,46 

drum 46 

dry 112 

duck 57 

dumb 114 

dwell 11 

dye 43 

E 

ear 27, 29, 128, 145, 155, 168, 224, 236 
earth 13, 28, 132, 145, 155, 186, 224, 236 
eat 97, 99, 112, 145, 155, 202, 224, 236 
egg 28, 44-45, 47-48, 145, 155, 182 
eggplant 57 

eight 28, 132, 145, 155, 224, 236 

elbow 145 

elder 50 

elephant 128 

embrace 145 

emerge 63 

enemy 44 

enter 43, 97, 132, 145, 155, 211, 224, 236 
evening 145 
excel 63 

exit 132,145,155,211,224,236 
eye 128, 133, 145, 155, 168, 224,236 

F 

face 145, 155, 167, 225, 236 

fall 28, 64, 97, 103, 108, 145, 155, 225, 236 
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far 236 

fat 50, 146, 155, 225, 236 

father 133, 146, 155, 163, 225, 236 

fear 99, 110 

feather 47-48, 146, 155 

feces 146, 155 

feed 43 

field 43,45,133 

fill 43, 45, 97, 133, 146, 155, 225, 236 
find 108 
fine 44 

finger 46, 146, 155, 172, 225, 236 
fire 146, 155, 190, 225, 236 
firstborn 146 

fish 146, 155, 179, 225,236 

five 35, 43, 45, 133, 146, 155, 217, 225, 236 

flea 31-32,57,62,146 

flee 146 

flour 146, 155, 225,236 

fly 29,146,155,225,236 

foot 128, 133, 146, 155, 173, 225, 236 

footprint 45 

forbidden 64 

forget 64, 146, 155, 199 

four 35, 46, 133, 146, 155, 217, 225, 236 

fox 62 

free 63 

friend 128, 133, 146, 155, 165, 225, 236 

frog 28, 156 

from 16, 30, 134, 236 

future marker 16 

G 

garlic 30 
gather 28 
gazelle 28 
get up 108 

give 97, 134, 146, 156, 205, 225, 238 
gnaw 45 

go 112, 134, 146, 156, 210,225, 238 
goat 128, 134, 146, 156, 177, 225, 238 
god 134, 146, 156, 166, 225, 238 
gold 29, 49, 50, 134, 146, 156, 238 
good 18, 106, 134, 146, 156, 214, 226, 238 
grandchild 50 

grass 146, 156, 180, 226, 238 
grave 46, 128 
graves 46 
graze 44-45 


great 50,52 
green 49 

grind 28, 43-45, 146, 156, 226, 238 
grindstone 146 
guard 28, 44, 64 
guest 47, 48, 146 

H 

hair 146, 156, 167, 226, 238 
hammer 147 

hand 15, 128, 134, 147, 156, 172, 226, 238 

hang 29,147 

hare 147, 156, 226, 238 

harness 44 

hate 147 

he 30 

head 128, 135, 147, 156, 166, 226, 238 
healer 11 

hear 30, 47-48, 115, 135, 147, 156, 196, 226, 
238 

heart 46, 135, 147, 156, 226, 238 

heavy 103 

he-goat 156,238 

help 156 

hen 175 

hide 156 

high 97 

hit with stick 50 

hobble 45 

honey 46, 147, 156, 182, 226, 238 
honored 50 

horn 128, 147, 156, 178, 226, 238 
horse 128, 135, 147, 156, 173, 226, 238 
hot 10,64 

house 14, 16, 46, 128, 135, 147, 226, 238 

how many 147 

hundred 135, 147, 218, 238 

hunger 147, 156, 226, 238 

hunt 147,238 

hyena 28,31,44-45,60,147 

I 

in 62,115 

incise 44 

increase 52 

inherit 147 

invoke god 57 

iron 135, 147, 156, 226, 238 
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J 

jaundice 49 
judge 11 

K 

kick 29, 147 

kid 29, 156, 226, 238 

kidney 147, 156, 226, 238 

kill 99, 103, 110, 112, 147, 156, 204, 226, 240 

king 18, 128, 135, 147, 156, 227, 240 

knee 128, 147, 156, 240 

knife 147, 156, 194, 227 

know 114, 136, 147, 157, 198, 227, 240 

L 

lamb 136, 147, 157, 227, 240 
land 18 

laugh 13, 147, 157, 227, 240 
leaf 28, 49, 128, 147 
leafy 49 
learn 147, 198 
leave 63,99 
leech 148 

left 43, 45, 148, 157, 227 
leg 46-48, 128, 136, 148, 157 
lend 114 

leopard 28, 128, 148 
library 17 
lie 29,114,157 
light 11,14,31 
lightning 28, 31, 148, 188 
like 44 

lion 129, 148, 157, 174, 227, 240 

lip 31, 148, 157, 240 

live 136, 157, 227, 240 

liver 148, 157, 227 

load 112,148 

locust 148 

long 148,157,213,227,240 
long ago 50 
look 44,45 

lord 15, 50, 52, 136, 240 
lot 148 
louse 148 

love 64, 136, 148, 157, 197, 227, 240 
lowly 11 
lung 148,157 


M 

mail 57 
mailman 57 
make 100, 136, 157, 240 
male 157 

man 15, 129, 136, 148, 157, 162, 227, 240 
many 50, 52, 137, 148, 157, 215, 240 
mare 148, 157 
mash 45 
master 52 

meat 31, 137, 148, 157, 181, 227, 240 
medicine 46 
mention 44 
mighty 18,50 

milk 29, 31, 46-48, 148, 157, 227, 240 
mix 28 
molar 28 

month 43, 129, 137, 148, 157, 192, 227, 240 
moon 43, 45, 148, 186, 227, 240 
morning 157, 227, 240 
mosquito 148 
moss 49 

mother 137, 148, 157, 164, 227, 240 
mother-in-law 148 

mountain 47-48, 129, 137, 148, 184, 228, 240 
mourn 100 

mouth 137, 148, 157, 169, 228, 240 
mule 148 

N 


nail 28, 31, 44-45, 129, 148, 157 

name 62, 137, 149, 157, 228, 242 

narrow 44, 149 

navel 149, 157 

near 114 

neck 149, 157, 170 

needle 129, 149 

new 149, 213, 242 

news 11 

night 31, 137, 149, 191, 228, 242 
nine 149, 157, 228, 242 
nip 65 
nip off 44 

nose 31,43,149,158,228,242 
nostril 31, 43 

O 

office 17 

oil 47-48, 149, 158, 228, 242 
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older 50 
on 30,138,242 

one 29, 31, 35, 138, 149, 158, 215,228,242 

onion 31,46,149,158 

open 43, 45, 97 

open country 63 

oppress 28 

or 138,242 

outside 63 

P 

palace 43 
pale 49 

palm (of hand) 11 
paper 49 

parable 30-31,44-45 
pasha 57 
pass 149, 158, 228 
peace 138 
peel 63,65 

person 129, 138, 149, 158, 242 

pick 64 

pick at 65 

pick up 64 

pierce 64-65 

pig 242 

pity 64 

place 43 

plant 64 

plow 45 

plowshare 57 

pluck 65 

plum 57 

pointed rod 50 

poison 43,45-46 

pray 44-45 

precede 64 

promise 114 

publication 11 

pus 149 

put 97, 108 

R 

raid 99 

rain 31, 149, 188, 228, 242 

raise 15 

ram 158 

rat 149, 158 

ready 50 


reap 65 
red 149, 158 
remember 45 
resemble 149 

return 30, 106, 149, 158, 212, 228, 242 

reveal 99, 103 

rib 28, 129, 149, 242 

rich 110 

ride 158, 228, 242 

right 149, 158, 242 

ripe 50 

rise 15 

river 31, 43, 45, 149, 158, 185, 242 
road 138, 158, 195, 228, 242 
roast 149 

root 46, 129, 138, 149, 158, 228, 242 
rope 149, 158, 193, 228, 242 
rub 149 
rudder 43,45 
rule 97 

run 43, 45, 149, 158, 212, 228, 242 

S 

sabbath 46 

sacrifice 50 

saliva 63, 149 

salt 149, 158, 183, 228, 242 

sand 150 

Saturday 46 

say 50, 114-15, 150, 158, 200, 228, 242 

say bi-smi-llahi 62 

saying 50 

scepter 50 

scrape off 63 

scratch 150 

sea 138, 150, 158, 229,242 
seal 64 

see 17, 47-48, 139, 150, 158, 196, 229, 244 
seed 43, 150, 244 
seize 150 
sell 108 

send 139,158,229,244 
sense 43 
set 64 
set up 64 

seven 27, 46, 139, 150, 158, 229, 244 
sew 29, 150 

shadow 44-45, 150, 158, 189, 229, 244 
shear 65 
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sheep 129, 139, 150, 158, 244 
shepherd 244 
short 150, 229, 244 

shoulder 47-48, 150, 158, 171, 229, 244 

show 11 

silence 50 

silent 50, 108 

silver 139, 158, 229, 244 

silver coin 49 

sin 28 

sing 158, 229, 244 

sister 129, 139, 158, 229, 244 

sit 97, 99, 103, 139, 159, 229, 244 

six 139, 159, 229, 244 

skin 150, 229, 244 

sky 31, 140, 150, 159, 187, 229, 244 

slander 150 

slave 50, 129, 150, 244 

sleep 63, 106, 150, 159, 203, 229, 244 

slice 44 

slumber 64 

small 44, 103, 118, 140, 159, 229, 244 
smell 159 
smite 50 

smoke 150, 159, 190, 229, 244 

snake 129, 150, 159, 179, 229, 244 

sneeze 150 

snort 64 

soak 43 

soldier 18 

son 31, 129, 140, 150, 164, 230, 244 
soot 150 

soul 140, 159, 230, 244 
sow 44-45, 150 
spark plug 57 

speak 14, 150, 159, 199, 230, 244 

spear 150 

spider 150, 159 

spit 63, 150, 159, 230 

splinter 150 

split open 65 

squeeze 44-45 

staff 50 

stand 63-64, 99, 103, 106 
star 62,129,151,159,230,246 
steal 114,151,159,206 
stick 50,151,159,194,246 
stomach 43, 151, 159, 230, 246 
stone 64, 129, 140, 151, 159, 230, 246 
stooped 45 


strangle 151 
straw 10 
strike 50 
suck 151 
summer 159 

sun 14, 17, 28, 46, 140, 151, 159, 185, 230, 246 

surround 103 

swallow 151, 159 

sweat 151, 159, 230, 246 

sword 129 

syrup 46 

T 

tail 151, 159, 178, 230, 246 

take 29, 44-45, 140, 159, 205, 230, 246 

taste 43,45,64,151 

teacher 17,52 

tear 151,159,230 

temple 43,45 

ten 43-45, 140, 151, 159, 218, 230, 246 

ten thousand 52 

the 15 

thigh 159 

thin 44 

think 151 

this 16 

thorn 151, 159, 181 
thousand 141, 151, 219, 246 
three 30, 35, 44-45, 141, 151, 159, 216, 230, 
246 

throw 106, 108, 151, 159, 208, 230, 246 

tie 43,141,159,209,230,246 

tomb 28,246 

tomorrow 151, 160 

tongue 141, 151, 160, 169, 230, 246 

tooth 129, 151, 160, 170, 230, 246 

tower 17,57 

tree 129,151,160,180,246 

tribe 50 

trim 64,65 

truce 50 

trust 97 

twin 151 

two 35, 59, 62, 141, 151, 160, 216, 231, 246 
U 

uncle, maternal 160 
uncle, paternal 160 
uncover 114 
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under 151,246 
understand 114 
urine 151,160,231 

V 

vegetables 49 

village 151,160,195,231 

voice 50 

vomit 151 

vow 44 

W 

wander 114 

want 151,160,197,231,246 
war 152, 160 

wash 47-48, 112, 152, 160, 208, 231, 246 
watch 28,64 

water 28, 141, 152, 160, 183, 231, 246 
wear 15, 46, 106 
week 152, 192 

well 47-48,141,160,231,246 
west 142,246 
wet 114 

what 142, 152, 160, 219, 231, 246 
wheat 152,160,231,248 


when 152,220 

where 152, 160, 220, 231, 248 

which 152,221 

white 44,152,160,231,248 

who 142, 152, 160, 221, 231, 248 

widow 152 

wind 47-48, 152, 160, 187, 231, 248 

wine 11,248 

wing 31,152,160,231 

wish 152 

with 62, 142, 248 

wolf 31,60 

woman 129, 142, 152, 160, 162, 231, 248 

wood 142, 152, 160, 231 

word 50 

work 110, 112 

worry 100 

write 10-11, 17, 25, 106, 108, 142, 152, 160, 
231, 248 
writing 46 

Y 

year 142, 152, 160, 193, 231, 248 
yesterday 152 
yoke 44 



